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FOREWORD 




As a Yorkshireman who has wandered far, 1 was very pleased to be invited to add a brief forward 
to this bumper volume of the Yorkshire Numismatist. It is full of worthwhile articles, and very 
varied in the subjects they address. There should be something to interest all members of the 
Society, and others, and of course one hopes that readers will widen their range by tackling 
topics that are new to them. 

We should be grateful in the first place to the contributors, for all the work they have 
undertaken, secondly to Tony Abramson, without whose drive and enthusiasm YN 3 certainly 
would not be what it is, and thirdly to those who have generously sponsored the volume. 

There is an obvious case to be argued, that the Yorkshire Numismatist should pay special 
attention to local finds and local themes. But what do they know of Yorkshire, who only Yorkshire 
know?’ A balance needs to be struck with wider perspectives. May YN nourish, as it deserves to. 

Michael Metcalf 

President of the Royal Numismatic Society. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Planning Volume III of The Yorkshire Numismatist has been an involved logistical exercise. With¬ 
out the advantage of the numerous numismatic contacts of the previous editor, the late Peter 
Seahy, anti with the considerable lapse of time since his signal achievement in compiling volumes 
I and II, momentum had to be built from a cold start 1 . Given the ambitious timescale, based on 
the intention of producing volume IV in time for the April 1999 BANS Congress, appropriate 
material for this third volume had to be procured, produced, financed and distributed to a very 
tight timetable. Each of these stages presented considerable challenges in view of my absence of 
experience in such concerns. 


Perspective and ‘position' 

However, perhaps more fundamental were the questions of perspective and ‘position', mix and 
balance. I believe there is a place for a regular journal addressing applied numismatics'. A 
broad gulf seems to have developed as the artificial and excessive price rises of the late 70 s have 
inhibited collecting, whilst increasingly conscientious detecting has greatly expanded our knowl¬ 
edge and justified greater resource allocation into numismatic research. 

Existing regular publications serve the quite distinct sides of tins gulf and have quite different 
objectives. Whereas the populist magazines carry usefu 1 and informative material and provide an 
excellent medium for dealers, the more studious hardback annuals cater for academic, original 
output which become fundamental works of reference. 

Without wishing to offend (but no doubt succeeding), both sides seem constrained by self- 
imposed stylistic protocols. Nevertheless, here is a niche for this journal. I make no apology for 
any failure to disguise contributors' style with the latest stylistic pedantry or grammatical mode. 
I do, however, take responsibility for any typographical errors contained herein. 

Mix and balance 

Applied numismatics simply puts numismatic evidence to work in other disciplines. Nothing new 
here. The theme of this volume is numismatic evidence in British archaeology, economic and 
social history. I requested contributors to view this in a broad context appealing to a wide audi¬ 
ence of numismatists, historians and economists. Lack of time and contacts constricts this to 
some degree, and the wish to accommodate contributions from members, and anchor the con¬ 
tent to our regional base, impose voluntary constraints. Having taken a pragmatic view' of Ihcse 
limits I am delighted with the quality and variety of the articles here published. I hope you enjoy 
reading them! 


Preview 

Heroic 1 may suffice to describe Philip de Jerseys assumptions in his refreshing break from 
academic inhibition in attempting to approximate the volume of Celtic finds. 

The journal’s Anglo-Saxon section is particularly strong and it is most encouraging to find 
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Editorial and acknowledgements 


existing members making worthy contributions to national debates. James Booth’s conspectus 1 
of Northumbrian coinage, 670 to 867, is most illuminating and Mike Bonser’s summary oi pro¬ 
ductive sites is an important step towards improved recording. Elizabeth Pirie’s note will, no 
doubt, stimulate response. Veronica Smart’s incisive paper responds to an earlier article. 

Derek Chick’s long-awaited interim study “towards a chronology of Ot fa’s coinage” is prob¬ 
ably the major work in this journal. I am flattered he chose to publish here. 

Ian Dowthwaite gives some fascinating insights to the social history of Henry Ill’s long cross 
moneyers of York. 

Although academic application and originality tend to diminish with recency, Brian Robinson s 
item on Captain Cook, David Pickup on the Wilberforce election and Frank Mellor’s opus on 
‘Presidential Awards for Lifesaving’ all contain elements of original work. 

The extent to which seventeenth century tokens can reveal local history is nicely illustrated 
by the coincidental inclusion of both tokens subject of Geoffrey Percival’s piece, in the extensive 
finds list submitted by Jim Haliiday. Mr Halliday’s productivity is indeed remarkable! 

It is hoped that the next edition of the Journal will focus on Monetary Studies. Scott Seman’s 
tangential but learned contribution (first printed in his list 59x) is now included to remind us of 
the enormous width of our favoured subject. 

The ‘Observations’ section is intended for short notes on items of interest (Michael Cuddeford 
on single detector finds, Richard Plant on Eras), news Biyan Sitch on Leeds Museums, Joe 
Cribb on the BM’s new HSBC gallery), reviews and opinion (Paul Withers on writing an article). 
All the better if these latter two categories provoke debate. Tim Owen’s observation on relative 
pricing, whilst light-hearted, nevertheless demands serious attention from cataloguers involved 
in valuation. Even in a dynamically changing market, better guidance is achievable. 

I hope The Northern Register’ is not too pretentious a section title. I do not imply anything as 
ambitious as a Sylloge but more an opportunity to publish finds and publicise collections (York¬ 
shire Museum, Craig Barclay and Leeds University, Christopher Challis). In my parochial view 
John Rumsby’s introductory phrase " Kirklees ... Borough includes.,several smaller towns such 
as Cleckheaton, Heckmondwike andHolmfxrth, ” conjures up a wonderfully vivid image whilst 
keeping our Yorkshire feet resolutely on God's own acre! 

There remains much organisational work, regionally and nationally, in making numismatic 
evidence more accessible, in building bridges between disciplines and between institutions, and 
in directing and presenting published material in creative, informative and intelligible ways. Your 
participation will make this a reality. 

Acknowledgements 

Particular thanks to Craig Barclay for editorial assistance, Claire Elton for typing so many difficult 
scripts and Applied Vision Limited for provision of administrative facilities. 

To all those who have given me guidance and encouragement, and especially to those who 
have contributed articles, my heartfelt thanks. 

AIJA 1st May 1997. 
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CAST AWAY RICHES: ESTIMATING THE VOLUME OF CELTIC 

COINAGE FOUND IN BRITAIN 


by 

Philip deJersey 


Introduction 

I'he main purpose of this paper is to suggest approximate figures - very approximate, as will be 
seen - for the number of Celtic coins found in Britain. It is not intended to estimate the total 
volume of coinage which was struck and/or cast in this country during the late Iron Age, an 
exercise which Buttrey (1993; 1994), with regard to ancient coin production in general, has 
convincingly argued “cannot be done”. I am inclined to suggest that this exercise cannot be done 
cither, involving as it does the construction of a many-layered house of cards, each layer more 
shaky than the last, but the topic is worth some consideration, not least in giving us an idea of 

what has been lost in the past and all too often continues to be lost today. 

The foundations at least of this house of cards are relatively secure. At the core of the follow¬ 
ing calculations is the Celtic Coin Index (CCI), held at the Institute of Archaeology in Oxford. The 
CCI has been collecting records oi Celtic coins since the beginning of the 1960s, when it was set 
up by Sheppard Frere and Derek Allen. I have described the development of the CCI elsewhere 
I de Jersey forthcoming); in summary, its success in recording finds has varied considerably over 
the past two decades, according to the prevailing relationships between the archaeological es¬ 
tablishment and metal detectorists, and relating equally to the willingness or ability of a succes¬ 
sion of part-time researchers to update its records. The presence of a full-time research assistant 
at the Institute of Archaeology has hugely improved its database since 1992 Figure 1), and it is 
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present in the past. 

At the time of writing (February 1997), the CCI contains records of 23301 coins. These 
records take the form of information on weight, typology, provenance, present location and so 
on, and most importantly, a photograph of each coin. The total can be broken down in several 
ways. The first to be considered is a tribal division (Figure 2). I am not particularly keen on the 
i ise of these simple divisions - very often they mask considerable complexity, a particular case in 
point being the entanglement of the Trinovantes and the Catuvellauni. Nevertheless they are use¬ 
ful in providing an indication of the relative frequency of coinage in different areas of the country, 
though as we shall see, biases in the data held by the CCI may make these figures deceptive. 

Tribal attributions are based on the work of Van ArsdeN (1989); in addition to problems 
with the whole concept of tribal production, there are difficulties with some of his attributions, 
though most of these concern relatively minor coinages. One significant exception is the so- 
called Thurrock potin, attributed by Van Arsdell to the Irinovantes/Catuvellauni. Metal detector 
finds since he wrote have clearly demonstrated that this coinage is the predecessor of the fiat 
linear potin coinage of Kent, in other words to be attributed to the Cantii, rather than any north 

Thames tribe. 
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One further, immediate problem is the status of the Gallo-Belgic coinages (Van Arsdell l‘)8‘), 
64-75). The CCI includes exceptionally good records of these types, due to the interest of a 
particular postgraduate student. Many of the 2231 such coins in the Index have no direct asso¬ 
ciation with Britain, in other words they are continental finds or recorded from other continental 
sources. The number with recorded British provenances is 635; there are 150 with confirmed 
continental provenances. It is difficult to estimate the proportion of the remaining 1446 
unprovenanced coins which were actually found in Britain, but a conservative estimate would be 
that lOtH' of the Gallo-Belgic total originated in this country. Our initial grand total for the CCI 
should thus be reduced to 22070. 

Before examining what's missing from this figure, it would also be useful to break down the 
total by county ol discovery. A total o! 15527 66.64%) coins in the Index are provenanced. 
Table 1 lists the number of coins found in each county, with an estimate of the number of stray 
finds included in each figure. Rather than go into detail at this point on various characteristics of 
these figures, for divisions both by tribe and by county, it seems sensible to leave this discussion 
until we have considered what may be missing from the CCI’s records. 


countv 

CCI total 

“strays” 

countv 

d 

CCI total 

"strays' 

Avon 

94 

24 

Humberside 

315 

157 

Bedfordshire 

88 

69 

Isle of Wight 

27 

27 

Berkshire 

265 

60 

Kent 

1412 

1110 

Borders 

1 

L 

Leicestershire 

44 

26 

Buckinghamshire 

190 

124 

Lincolnshire 

669 

336 

Cambridgeshire 

194 

148 

Norfolk 

2923 

708 

Cheshire 

3 

3 

Northants 

165 

156 

Cornwall 

64 

0 

Northumberland 

1 

1 

Cumbria 

1 

1 

North Yorkshire 

9 

9 

Devon 

23 

4 

Nottinghamshire 

11 

11 

Dorset 

1729 

110 

Oxfordshire 

261 

228 

Durham 

3 

3 

Shropshire 

11 

2 

Dyfed 

2 

2 

Somerset 

88 

18 

East Sussex 

101 

83 

South Yorkshire 

5 

5 

Essex 

1981 

530 

Staffordshire 

8 

7 

Glamorgan 

4 

3 

Strathclyde 

I 

1 

Gloucestershire 

170 

91 

Suffolk 

921 

344 

Greater London 

198 

71 

Surrey 

361 

68 

Gwent 

8 

7 

Warwickshire 

67 

45 

Gwynedd 

1 

1 

West Midlands 

3 

3 

Hampshire 

1183 

212 

West Sussex 

556 

384 

H’ford/Worcs 

85 

72 

West Yorkshire 

29 

2 

Hertfordshire 

843 

413 

Wiltshire 

409 

146 




totals: 

15527 

5826 


Table 1. Raw data from the Celtic Coin Index. 


The first column displays the total number of coins, from all types of find, for each county. The 
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second column gives a reasonably accurate estimate of the number of coins within that figure 
which represent chance or “stray” finds. 


What’s missing? 

As I indicated above, the CCI has had varying degrees of success in the past in recording new 
finds of Celtic coins. Estimating the number of metal detector finds, and the proportion of these 
which reach the Index, is one of the most difficult aspects of quantifying the total number of coins 
found in Britain, and I shall return to that subject below. First, though, it is possible to identify a 
number of hoards, many found before the advent of metal detecting, which for various reasons 
do not form part of the CCI database. There are a number of problems inherent to this identifica¬ 
tion process. One of the most significant, or at least most likely to lead to errors in calculation, is 
the risk of counting coins twice, because they are already in the Index hut have lost their prov¬ 
enance. For example, John Sills (pers. comm.) has established that many of the 226 or so Whaddon 
Chase staters saved from the eponymous Buckinghamshire hoard of 1849 are almost certainly in 
the CCI, but have lost their Whaddon Chase provenance in the last 148 years; it would therefore 
be inaccurate to add on another c. 190 to the 37 staters which still retain details of this prov¬ 
enance. This is a problem which recurs throughout much of the following discussion, and which 
for the most part is impossible to solve; we simply have to accept it as part of the uncertainty 
involved in these calculations. 

We will consider large finds first. Details of a number of boards not recorded in the CCI are 
available in various sources, including Allen (I960), Van Arsdell (1989), Haselgrove (1987) 
and Hobbs (1996); more recent finds are listed in Britannia and in the Numismatic Chronicle. 
For at least a dozen hoards not fisted here we have absolutely no idea of how many coins they 
contained, and thus they cannot be included in our calculations. For many others we have a 
slightly better idea of their contents. Major hoards which seem to be completely unrepresented 
in the Index - bearing in mind the problems of lost provenances, discussed above - are as fol- 

lows: 


Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset {1753) 
Haverhill, Suffolk (1788) 

Marks Tey, Essex (1803) 

Cairn muir. Borders (1806) 
Colchester, Essex (1835) 

Cranborne Chase, Dorset (1838) 
Chard, Devon (1865) 

Romsey, Hampshire (1907) 
Sunbury on Thames, Surrey (1949) 
Dewsbury, West Yorks (c. 1950) 
Tollard Royal, Wiltshire (date?) 
Erisweli, Suffolk (1972) 

Field Baulk, Cambs. (1982) 

Scole, Norfolk (1982-83) 

Chirton, Wiltshire (1991-92) 

Fring, Norfolk (c. 1992) 


70-80 Durotrigan staters 

c, 50 Gallo-Belgic staters 

33 unidentified staters 

c. 40 Gallo-Belgic staters 

c. 50 coins 

27 Durotrigan staters 

70+ Durotrigan staters 

18 Durotrigan staters 

c. 360 cast bronze units 

c. 40 staters 

c. 20 Durotrigan staters 

255 Icenian silver units 

872 Icenian silver units 

202 Icenian silver units 

6 Dobunnic silver units 

173 staters and 3 quarter staters 
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Fincham, Norfolk (1992-93) 

S. Worcestershire (1993-94) 

Stoke, Kent (1993) 

South-west Norfolk 0993-95) 
Chute, Wiltshire (1994) 
Berkhamstead, Herts (1994) 
Andover, Hampshire (c. 1995) 
Southampton, Hampshire (c. 1995) 
Alton, Hampshire (1996) 


52 Icenian silver units 

1487 coins, almost all Dobunnic silver 

c. 20 coins of various types 

c. 80 Icenian silver units 

96 British B staters 

8 Trinovantes/Catuvellauni coins 

14 British B, 2 Gallo-Belgic E 

c. 47 Durotrigan coins 

256 Atrebatic staters in two hoards 


!hese + • hoards nn an estimated total of 4356 coins to add to our running total, now at 
26426. The list >elow iden dies a further 18 hoards which are partly recorded in the CCI: 


Cam Brea, Cornwall i 1749) 
Whaddon Chase, Bucks. (1849) 

Weston Longville, Norfolk (1852) 
Birchington, Kent (1853) 
Savemake, Wiltshire (1856) 
Nunney, Somerset (1860) 
Brentford, Greater London (I860) 
Selsey, West Sussex (1873 on) 
Bentworth, Hampshire (c. 1880) 
Freckenham, Suffolk (1885) 
Clacton, Essex (1898) 

Chute, Wiltshire (1927) 
Folkestone, Kent (1983) 

Thurrock, Essex (1987) 

Fring, Norfolk (1993-94) 
Snettisham, Norfolk (1987-91) 

North Norfolk (c. 1991) 


c. 1000 coins?; only c. 12 in CCI 
303+ now identifiable; hoard may have 
contained nearly 2000 coins 
300+ Icenian silver units; 50 in CCI 
600+ cast bronze; c. 100 in CCI 
100+ coins? c. 10 in CCI 
c. 250 Dobunnic silver; 50 in CCI 
266+ cast bronze; c. 90 in CCI 
c. 100 to be added to CCI? 

87+ Atrebatic; c. 20 in CCI 

c. 90 Icenian staters; c. 60 in CCI 

123+ staters, c. 110 in CCI 

65 British B; c. 50 in CCI 

100-300 Thurrock potins; c. 60 in CCI 

c. 2400 Thurrock potins; c. 40 in CCI 

c. 30 Icenian silver to add to CCI 

BM hoard and site finds partially in 

CCI; 68 to be added 

c. 6500, mostly Icenian silver. Approx. 

1200 in CCI, certainly more without 
provenance; suggested addition c. 5000 


Buxton with Lammas, Norfolk (c. 1992) 14 Gallo-Belgic E to be added to CCI 

The hoards listed here provide another 11651 coins; that brings our running total to 38077. 
However, I have deliberately omitted - so far - two more “hoards” which require slightly more 
discussion: Hengistbury Head and Wanborough. 

Hengistbun ! lead has been the subject of several programmes of excavation this century. As 
far as coins are concerned, the most significant were those of Bushe-Fox in 1911 -12. Bushe-Fox 
(1915,25) found something in the order of )00 coins, mostly struck and cast bronze staters of 
the Durotriges. The C< I has records of 455 coins from Hengistbury, including more recent finds, 
suggesting that c. 2600 should be added to lie running total. Of these, approximately 2000 
owned by the Society of Antiquaries are still in existence (contra Allen I960, 244-245) and 
could in theory be added to the Index records. That brings our running total to 40677. 

More complicated is the reconstruction of the discoveries made at Wanborough temple in 
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Surrey in the mid-1980s. The British Museum has 908 coins from their excavations, of which 
about 250 have so far been added to the Index. It is widely known that the original Wanborough 
deposits were far greater in volume. Several attempts have been made to reconstruct the find, in 
particular by Van Arsdell, who initially (1989,544) suggested “a figure closer to 20,000”, and 
more recently (1994,209) “close to 10,000”. The present author would side with Bean (1996, 
>49), who suggests “a figure probably in the lower part of the region of 5,000-It),000”. That 
would suggest that perhaps 6000 coins should be added to our running total, bringing it to 
46677. 

Several other large collections of material not in the CCI can be identified. John Sills (pers. 
comm.) has collected data on some 5500 British coins illustrated in past auction catalogues, 
which until recently were not routinely incorporated in the Index. He estimates that about 1500 
are probably repeats of coins already recorded from other sources. Of the remaining 4000, 
between i 500 and 2000 are probably from Wanborough (and are thus included in our posited 
addition of 6000, above). We need therefore to add c. 2000 to our running total to represent (he 
remainder of these coins. It should also be noted t hat Sills did not collect data on coins which are 
listed in catalogues but not illustrated, which could potentially add several thousand more coins 
to our database. 

The coins of the Corieltauvi have been a particular interest of Jeffrey May for many years, and 
1 1 is own index of their coins contains about 800 which are not included in the CCI. In Kent, David 
Holman has recorded an enormous number of metal detector finds in the past few years, ol 
which c. 200 have yet to be photographed and included in the Index. 

Significant private collections of coins, as opposed to collections of records, are harder to 
quantify, but a conservative estimate of 5000 to be added to the CCI is not unreasonable; these 
various additions bring the total to 54677. Once again, some of these may actually be duplicates 
of records already in the Index. 

Public collections are less of a problem, since for the first decade of its existence these 
formed the backbone of the data collected by Allen and Frere; all the major and most of the 
smaller museum collections had been incorporated by the early 1970s, with a few others adti . 
more recently. The shortfall in the CCI records of the British Museum collection (2818 coins as 
opposed to 4584 catalogued by Hobbs 1996) is almost wholly explained by the Field Baulk and 
Wanborough coins, which we have already taken into account. 

What about smaller finds, single losses and the like? The gazetteers of Allen (I960) and 
I laselgrove (1978; 1984; 1989) list many coins which on the face of it do not appear to be in the 
Index. Once again some probably have been recorded, without their provenances, but in most 
* ases we have no way of identifying these. Approximate figures for the coins recorded in these 
I mr gazetteers which are not in the CCI, excluding the hoards listed previously, are 883 (Allen 
|%0), 190 (Haselgrove 1978), 171 (Haselgrove 1984) and349 1 Haselgrove 1989).Theseadd 

up to 1593, bringing our running total to 56270. 

We are left with perhaps the greatest imponderable of all, the number of metal detector finds 
made in the past 20-25 years which have not been recorded from any source, public, private or 
m trade. The raw figures of coins added each year to the CCI (Figure 1) are of little help; in the 
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late 1970s only a tiny number of coins were recorded, but finds were certainly significant; while 
conversely, the figures of three or four thousand a year obtained in the mid-1990s include a 
significant degree of catching up, particularly on hoards and coins in trade. So how can we 
possibly suggest an accurate figure for coins found per year? 

)ne strategy may be to examine the records for a particular area and to extrapolate from 
them figures for the country as a whole. The case of Norfolk is often, quite rightly, held up as an 
example of the results that can be achieved by cooperation between metal detectorists and ar¬ 
chaeologists. For the five years 1992-1996, Norwich Castle Museum submitted details of 249 
Celtic coins to the Index, excluding hoard and excavation finds, an average of 50 per year. One 
does not need to examine sales lists and auction catalogues for very long, or visit many coin fairs, 
to suspect that tllis is a gross underestimate, so for argument s sake we will double it to 100 coins 
per year. This is probably still an underestimate, but it is a convenient figure with which to build 
our final - and shakiest - layer of cards. 

Some indication that we may at least be moving in the right direction with this figure is 
provided by Chadburn’s comments on Icenian coinage, quoted in the recent CBA report on 
‘Metal detecting and archaeology in England (Dobinson and Denison 1995,40). She suggests 
that c. 3778 single and site finds were made in the Icenian area between 1970 and early 1994. If 
we take that as the product of roughly twenty years detecting - given that such finds were still 
relatively scarce at the beginning of the 1970s - that equates to 189 coins per year, for Nor folk, 
and the areas of Cambridgeshire and Suffolk also within the Icenian territory. That in turn sug¬ 
gests a figure of c. 150 coins per year for Norfolk, but both for convenience s sake and because 
I am keen to provide minimum figures, rather than to risk exaggeration, we will stick with 100 
coins per year as our baseline. 

Table 1 includes an estimate of the number of coins found as "stray finds’* in each county - in 
other words not from excavations, and not from hoards or temple deposits, but the product 
either of chance discoveries in the past or for the most part) more recent metal detector work. 
If we take Norfolk as a guide, at 100 coins per year, it is possible to calculate the number of coins 
to be expected for each of the other counties, according to the ratio between each county and 
Norfolk. Obviously the poorer record of reporting in most other counties will adversely affect 
their extrapolated figures, which are likely to be too low; but again it will at least give us a 
minimum figure. On this basis, we obtain a figure of approximately 825 stray finds per year for 
the country as a whole. Multiply that by 20 to represent the last two decades of metal detecting - 
assuming that a similar number of coins have been found each year, by no means certain given 
the fluctuations in the number of metal detectorists (see below) and improvements in metal 
detecting technology - and that gives us 16500 coins. If we accept that figure, and if we assume 
that the c. 5826 stray finds in the Index and the 7774 unprovenanced coins are all subsumed 
within that total, that still leaves us with a shortfall of 2900 coins not in the CCI. In practice, of 
course, it is quite obvious that those 5826 stray finds and 7774 unprovenanced coins in the 
Index do not include all those metal detector finds, not least since many predate the use of 
detectors. But what proportion of our theoretical 16500 coins are in the Index, or have other¬ 
wise been included in the additions listed above? It is simply impossible to be certain, but it could 
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easily be as few as th ree or four thousand, which means adding another c. 13000 to our running 
total. 

These calculations are ultimately based on a figure of 50 coins per year for Norfolk, a figure 
which I doubled because on personal experience it seemed too low. This is hardly the most 
scientific approach, but it is difficult to see any more valid given the huge gaps in our data. One 
alternative might be to work from the number of metal detectorists and he average number of 
Celtic coins they find, but obtaining estimates of either of these figures is just as difficult. The CBA 
survey (Dobinson and Denison 1995,6), primarily on the basis of data from the National Coun¬ 
cil for Metal Detecting, settled on a figure of c. 30000 detectorists, of whom two-thirds could be 
described as "serious”. The "Boudicca Team” in Treasure Hunting regularly quote figures of 
between 40000 and 50000 (eg September 1996, p. 20; May 1996, p. 14), though there seems to 
be some doubt about the accuracy of this figure even from within the hobby (eg The Searcher , 
August 1996, p. 6). Whichever the case, it is clear that the number of active detectorists has 
decreased dramatically since c. 1980, when it is estimated to have peaked at c. 180000. 

This fluctuation in the numbers of detectorists will obviously have a significant impact on any 
itiempts to suggest an average number of Celtic finds during this period. Nor do we have any real 
dea of how many Celtic coins are found by the typical detectorist. For a start there are obviously 
regional disparities, not least because Celtic coins are very rare in Cornwall and Devon, and 
virtually unknown in most of Wales, Scotland and much of the north of England; though detectorists 
I rom these areas may of course also be searching in the coin-rich areas to the south-east. Within 
the south-east there are again smaller areas in which Celtic coins are distinctly uncommon, and 
we can assume that detectorists usually operating in those regions will have a lower rate of finds 
than detectorists elsewhere. The impression given by most of the articles in me metal-detecting 
press, and indeed by many of the detectorists who contact the CCI, is that Celtic coins remain a 
, are find for most detectorists. As ever there are exceptions, and the relatively few detectorists 
with access to productive sites, perhaps producing dozens of coins, may more than redress the 
balance with those who find nothing. 

Given the enormity of these variations, it seems virtually pointless to pursue this method of 
calculation any further; we do not have any clear figures for the number of detectorists finding 
< ;< ltic coins, let alone an idea of the number of Celtic coins per detectorist. Our calculations on 
the basis of finds from Norfolk will have to suffice in the absence of better evidence. 


Slimming up 

Our house of cards now stands complete, if we accept a potential figure of c. 1 3<K 10 unrecorded 
metal detector iinds, at 69270 Celtic coins found in Britain. It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
tins is merely an estimate, based on a range of sources encompassing enormous variation in 
accuracy and reliability. Particularly difficult to ascertain is the contribution of metal detector 
finds, which have been by far the commonest source of new discoveries for more than two 
dec ades, but which remain the least quantifiable aspect of the whole process. It is also worth 
emphasizing that most of the calculations in this article have been based on minimum figures, 
and the real total could be still significantly higher. Certainly there are a considerable number of 
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hoards of completely unknown quantity which ought to be added to this figure. 

It’s worth looking again now at the spread oi Celtic coins in Britain by tribe and by county. In 
Figure 3 I have incorporated as far as possible the various potential additions to the CCI of 
hoards and other large collections of material, but I have not made any attempt to divide our 
13000 potential “stray' metal detector finds between the different tribes. 

It is plain that the discovery of a large hoard can have an enormous impact on the number of 
coins recorded for a particular tribe. This is most obviously the case for the Dobunni, where the 
South Worcestershire hoard in itself contained almost one and a half times as many Dobunnic 
coins as were previously known in total. Similarly the effect of Wanborough on the existing 
database of Atrebatic coinage is enormous. In contrast, there are very few readily identifiable 
groups of coins to be added to the Trinovantes and Catuvellauni, though I would expect the 
number of metal detector finds in their region to raise the total considerably, if it could be easily 
calculated. The figure for the Iceni would not be too far off Chadburn s lower suggested total of 
13000 coins (quoted in Dobinson and Denison 1995,40), given the addition oi metal detector 
finds, but would still be signficantly lower than her upper estimate of between 17000 and 20000 
Icenian coins all told. 

Figure 4 plots the density of coins per 100 square kilometres for each county. The basis of 
this interpretation is the number of “strays” recorded in Table 1, Again I have not attempted to 
incorporate potential metal detector finds - they are in any case based on these figures, and 
would not signilicantly affect the relative proportions of finds between one county and another - 
and in this case neither have 1 included the hoards detailed above, since several would produce 
wholly misleading figures (for example, including the Cam Brea hoard - at potentially 1000 
coins - in the total for Cornwall would suggest that the county' has one of the highest densities of 
Celtic coin discoveries in the country, which is plainly nonsense). 

For the most part the pattern revealed is much as one would expect, with the richest counties 
in the south-east and a gradual decrease in discoveries as one moves north and west. Oxford¬ 
shire has a slightly higher figure than might be expected (8.73 coins per 100 square kilometres), 
probably because of the presence of the CCI. The use of the 1974 county boundaries does not on 
the whole mislead, with the significant exception of Humberside. Approximately 93% of the 
coins from Humberside are from south of the estuary, in other words in north Lincolnshire, and 
thus the large and apparently relatively coin-rich area to the north of the Humber is mostly 
illusory. 

The future 

Roughly speaking, the CCI holds about one t lird of the total number of coins identified here. 
Many of the oldest hoards listed above, such as Cam Brea and Whaddon Chase, can never now be 
added to the Index, for the simple reason that the coins have long since been melted down or 
otherwise destroyed. But much of the remaining material still exists and its recording will be the 
subject of continued efforts on the part of the author and other scholars. To this end, it is vital 
that relationships between archaeologists and metal detectorists continue to improve, since it is 
detectorists who are making by far the greatest contribution to the database of British Celtic 
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coinage. It would be encouraging to hope (hat this article could be rewritten in twenty or thirty 
years time with accurate figures for the contribution of metal detectorists - past, present and 
future - rather than a succession of guesses and estimates. 
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Figure 1. Cumulative total of coins recorded in the CCI. 
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i ij'uiv 2 . Number of coins per tribe in the CCI 
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Figure 3. "Corrected" numbers of coins per tribe (see text for explanation) 
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NORTHUMBRIAN COINAGE AND THE PRODUCTIVE SITE AT 

SOUTH NEWBAIH 

by 

James Booth 


this paper has two aims. First it offers a brief conspectus, for the non-specialist, o the 
Nonhumbrian coinage between c. 670 and the conquest of the Anglo-Saxon Kingdom by the 
i him s in 867. This is a field in which great strides have recently been made, partly as a result of 
the i lie amassing and synthesising of accumulated data by numismatists, and partly as a result of 
I hr activities of metal detectorists, who have brought to light many new specimens, sometimes of 
rare, or even hitherto unknown types. 










ill. compilation of the initial list (Booth and Blowers 1983, in which the site was incorrectly 
Im ated at Sancton), and offers a brief summary of the numismatic evidence from the site. 


Northumbrian coinage c. 670-867 

The York thrymsas ’ 

l it earliest coinage which can be assigned to Northumbria, the York group of gold ‘thrymsas’ 
or shillings [Fig.l |, has recently been discussed by Elizabeth Pirie (1992a,11-15) and Michael 
Metcalf (1993,49-51). The first three specimens, all from the same dies, were found in York in 
ilu mid nineteenth century (fweddle and Moulden 1992). A fourth unprovenanced coin, from 
different dies, was bought by the British Museum at Sotheby’s in 1979 (9.x. 1979, lot 119). Since 
Pirn wrote her paper two new specimens have come to light, one of which, found at Burton, near 
1 Im oln, is again from new dies (Metcalf 1993, 51). The other, from one known and one new 
die, was discovered recently near Bawtry, S. Yorks. (Spink, 9-vii. 1996, lot 148). To date, then, 
ihere are six specimens known, struck from three obverse and four reverse dies. 

Hie coinage was issued, presumably in York, some decades after the first imitations of 
Merovingian tremisses had been produced in Kent in the early seventh century. Whether the 
ohv rse design represents a facing bust (Sutherland 1948, 50-51) or an aisled building (Pirie 
I c’a, 14), remains doubtfu I , as does Pirie’s interpretation of the garbled lettering of one of the 
r< verse dies as supporting an attribution to King Ecgfrith (670-685), though the coins do probably 
belong to the time of this king. It is not impossible that, like their Merovingian precursors, they 
represent a merchant’s coinage rather than a regal issue. 



Mg 1 Gold ‘thrymsa’ of the York 

group 


Fig. 2: Silver ‘sceatta’ of Aldfrith '685-705) 
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‘Sceattas’ of Aldfrith 

The next coins in the Northumbrian series were certainly issued by royal authority. They bear the 
king's name on the obverse in the form ALdFRIdUS (with reversed S) and a four-legged animal 
on the reverse, apparently with a three-pronged tail [Fig.2|. The previous attribution of these 
coins to King Aldfrith of Lindsey (c. 789-796) has now been conclusively disproved by a stratified 
find at Southampton (Pirie 1996, 24-25), and they can be certainly assigned to the reign of 
Ecgfrith's successor, Aldfrith of Northumbria (685-705). They post-date the transition from gold 
thrymsas' to silver pennies which took place probably about 685 in both Francia and England, 
and thus belong to the Primary Phase of the ‘sceat’ or ‘proto-penny’ series. In 1984 seven 
specimens ot these ‘sceattas’ could be listed, struck from (probably) five obverse and at least six 
reverse dies (Booth 1984, 97). Since then further specimens have come to light: (SNC May 

1987, 2970; SNC Dec. 1987,7064; ,SW6’Jul.-Aug. 1991,4894; CNR 18.4,1993, 340; Finn 1994/ 
5, 29; GilUs 1996, S12). 


Aldfrith’s immediate successors 


Following Aldfrith s issue, no coins are assignable to a Northumbrian mint for more than three 
decades, a time which covers the period when Bede was flourishing. Uninscribed (‘anepigraphic’) 
Primary and Secondary Phase ‘sceattas’ attributed to the South of England and to Frisia, are 
however frequently unearthed Not tli of the Humber. Finds from North Ferriby for instance have 
included, as well as coins of Aldfrith, ‘sceattas’ of series B, C, D, E, and X (SCB148, nos 142,144, 
147-8, 150-1, 153 and 173). The site known as Cottam B, near Sledmere, has yielded a sceat’ 
of series E and two of series J (SCBI 48, 40), as well as later Northumbrian coins. It must 


therefore be accepted that foreign coin circulated freely in the kingdom at this period. 

Whether one or more of these types was actually struck under official auspices in Northumbria 
remains doubtful. Metcalf boldly declares ‘York is the home of series.!’ (1994,341). However, 
having established a coinage bearing the king’s name it would seem strange for the kingdom to 
have reverted to an anepigraphic issue wiili completely different designs [Fig.31. 



Fig 3: Secondary ‘sceatta’ of Series J. 


Moreover, as Metcalf concedes, the distribution of finds of these coins is much wider than 
the very localised pattern of series Y, which supposedly follows it. This discrepancy he explains 
by reference to internal and North Sea trade (though why this trade failed to spread series Y as 
widely as series J is unclear), and also to widespread imitation of the series both in Britain and 
on the Continent. Pirie is altogether more sceptical, concluding ‘Aldfrith’s immediate successors 
- Osred, Cenred, Osric and Ceoluulf - were politically inept. There is no evidence that, for the 
three decades following his death, any coinage was struck in the kingdom’ (1996, 25). 
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Sceattas’ of Eadberht 

Knowledge of the next phase of the Northumbrian coinage, that of the sceattas' of series Y, 
initiated by king Eadberht (738-757), and continued by his successors until c. 788, has been 
transformed in recent years by the advent of the metal detector As the number of specimens has 
grown, it has proved possible to make the first tentative systematic classification of the series, 
and to produce die-analyses to indicate the rate of survival of the coinage. Some coins have also 
been tested for metal-quality. 

In 1984 28 specimens of the coinage of Eadberht with his brother, archbishop Ecgberht of 
\ < n k, could be listed (see nos 1-5 be ow), and 99 coins in Eadberht’s sole name, of the fantastic 
animar type (see nos 6-18 below). I concluded that the animal on these coins, with its blend of 
horse’s mane, tufted tail, deer’s hooves and bull’s horns’, is a fictional invention, like other 
minials found on the ‘sceat’ series (Booth 1984, 71). Pirie, however, terms the the animal an 
heraldic ‘stag’ (1996, 26). 

In 19841 divided the animal-type coins into seven classes (A-G), depending on such features 
i v the spelling of the king’s name, whether the animal faces left or right, and the kind and 
number of ornaments beneath the animal or under its tail (Booth 1984,74-78). One ornament 
perhaps needs special mention; the triquetra (see nos 13-18 below) is also found on coins of 
Ethelred 1 (no 20 below) and of the Vikings of York, and may be a national symbol specific to 
N< i thumbria. Pirie has recently suggested shat the animal-type coins may be separable into two 
I m allei streams of issues’. She assigns coins with the animal facing right to a Regal A’ series 
ind those with animal facing left to Regal B' (1996, 26). 

It is clear that the classes of Eadberht’s coinage were deliberately differenced’ from each 
< iiher, but whether they represent different sequential issues, different moneyers, different places 
of mintage, or a combination of these actors, is still undetermined. The centralisation of 
Northumbrian minting at York later in the Anglo-Saxon period might suggest that all the sceattas’ 
of Sn ies Y were also struck in the Northumbrian capital. But this is by no means certain, and it 
is possible that a mint may have existed in the Bemician part of the kingdom. The miscellaneous 
( alter of the find-distribution, however, makes this pure speculation (Booth 1984, 79). 

Die-analysis of coins of Eadberht’s reign has produced striking results. Comparison of 25 
coins of the archiepiscopal issue yielded as many as 23 obverse and 18 reverse dies, while 
comparison of 88 of the animal coins yielded 76 obverses and 74 reverses ( Booth 1984, 74). 
I In* number of dies represented in the surviving sample is thus only a fraction of the number ol 
dies used to strike the coinage, and the survival rate of the coins has been markedly low. Since 
* m h pair of dies was capable of striking several thousand coins, the output of coinage during 
I adberht’s reign must be presumed to have been very large, even allowing for the fact that some 
>i til issues may have been sequential recoinages using the same metal (Metcalf 1984, ! 13- 
11 0 ) | his low survival-rate also afflicts the issues of Eadberht’s successors. Each new find is 
likely to yield a new pair of dies. 


Animal-type and archiepiscopal ‘sceattas’ of Eadberht’s successors (757-788) 

No coins are known in the name of Eadberht’s son, Oswulf, who was killed after reigning for 
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about a year. And only one coin has been recorded of Oswulf’s successor, /Ethelwald Moll (759- 
765), struck jointly with archbishop Ecgberht (Stewart 1991). It is possible that Northumbria 
was affected by the economic recession apparently suffered by the south of England at this time. 
It is probable, however, that animal-type coins were struck in /Ethelwald’s name and may yet 
come to light. 

King Alchred (765-774), /Ethelwald’s successor, also struck coins together with archbishop 
Ecgberht (d. 766), alongside an animal-type issue of an invariable basic type, showing a cross 
beneath a right-facing animal, hut with two styles of die-cutting, one neat and one straggling (no 
19 below is an example of the latter). It is possible that with the death of the powerful archbishop 
Ecgberht, the archiepiscopal coinage lapsed, since regal coins only are known for Alchred’s 
successors /Ethelred I (first reign: 774-779) and /Elfwald I (779-788). 

/Ethelred !’s animal-type, which shows a triquetra below a right-facing animal, was known 
only from one coin (Metcalf 1994, pi 28, no 469) until the recent discovery of three new 
specimens: the Newbald coin published here (no 20 below), and two recent unprovenanced 
finds (Finn 1994/5, no 31; Gillis 1996, S 24). The four coins show no die-duplication, so the 
actual volume of this coinage will have been much larger than the small number of survivals 
suggests. 

Fhe longer reign of /Elfwald I (779-88) is somewhat better represented in the numismatic 
record. In 1984 twelve animal-type coins of this king were listed, tentatively grouped into five 
classes differenced’ by similar devices to those of Eadberht, his grandfather Booth 1984, 84- 
85). No coins are known for the short reign of Osred (788-790), which followed. 

/Ethelred I and the moneyer’s name type 

In about 755 Pepin the Short introduced the new broad denier in Francia, and shortly afterwards 
the southern English coinage followed suit. The standard type of the new English penny, of which 
the issues of Offa are the best known examples, shows the king’s name on the obverse, sometimes 
with a portrait, and the name of a moneyer on the reverse. The most likely interpretation of the 
Northumbrian evidence is that /Ethelred I was the king who introduced this new typology (without 
portrait) to the northern kingdom during his second reign (790-796). It is, however, possible 
that trie small group of coins reading /Eliwald/Cudhean, attributed below to /Elfwald II (?806- 
?808), belong instead to the end of the reign of /Elfwald I (779-788), and predate /Ethelred I s 
issue (Pirie 1996, 34-5, summarises the evidence, inclining towards /Elfwald ID. In contrast 
with the southern kingdoms, Northumbria retained the small sceat' module, despite the change 
in typology, and though the weight of the southern coins subsequently increased, that of the 
northern coins remained the same. 

In 1987 63 coins of /Ethelred Fs moneyer s-name type could be fisted, which suggests that 
his second-reign coinage (790-796) was larger than that of any of his predecessors except Eadberht 
(Booth 1987,76-82, pis 2-3). /Ethelred’s coins bear the names of five moneyers, one of whom, 
Ceolbald, later moved to Mercia where, in the first decades of the ninth century he was striking 
broad pennies bearing the same cross-crosslet design as on some of his Northumbrian coins 
(Pagan 1969, 13; Pirie 1996, 34). /Ethelred’s other moneyers are Cuthheard, Hnifula, Tidwulf 


ik 
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II 


id Cuthgils, the last of whom strikes a type with a reverse design which has been identified as a 


shrine, and which may possess religious significance. 

In 1987 it seemed uncertain whether the Eanbald, whose name appears on the reverse of 
,ome of the coins (see no 21 below), was a sixth regal moneyer or the Archbishop of York, 
lanbald 1 (778-796). But a further specimen was found in 1986 in excavations at Whithorn, 
bearing the legend EANBALD A, presumably an abbreviation of Archiepiscopus. This find makes 
a almost certain that it is the archbishop who is named (Pirie 1996, 6-7). There is a st ong 
possibility that all or some of these archiepiscopal coins belong in fact to the end of /Ethelred l’s 
first reign, and were issued alongside the animal-type coins (Booth IP87, 69). 


Northumbrian coin production in the eighth century 

Unfortunately no Northumbrian hoard has yet been found predating the Viking attack of 793- 
o i, towards the end of/Ethelred I’s second reign. Die analyses of the accumulating single 
finds, however, demonstrate that the silver coinage from Eadberht to /Ethelred 1 (c. 740-c. 796) 
w is produced on a far larger scale than the number of finds suggests. Moreover the eighth- 
< 11 iiury coinage was not intermittent, as used to be assumed. In the years between the establishment 
nl continuous minting under Eadberht and the Viking onslaught half a centuiy later every 
Northumbrian king who occupied the throne for more than a few months is known to have 
Issued coins. And it is, of course, by no means certain that minting did not take place during the 
brief reigns of Oswulf and Osred, given the low rate of coin survival. The production of coin may 
therefore have been reasonably constant during this time (Piriel996, 27). 

The latest discussion of the metal-quality of the Northumbrian 'sceat' coinage (Metcalf and 
Nort hover 1994) lists analyses made by electron probe micro-analysis EPMA), a more reliable 
im tfiod than the X-ray fluorescence (XRF) used in earlier studies, which tended to give exaggerated 
silver’ results (Metcalf, Merrick and Hamblin 1968,31-33,50-53; Archibald and Coweli 1988). 
Archibald and Cowell had interpreted the evidence as indicating that Eadberht’s coinage may 
have declined from an initial standard of three-quarters silver, through two-thirds to a standard 
ol hall purity. Metcalf and Northover suggest a different picture: ‘We are inclined to believe that 
ih intended silver standard was actually adjusted upwards at some point in Eadberht’s reign 
hum half to two-thirds, and went down again under Alchred' (1994,629). They stress, how ever, 
dial the evidence 'requires to be handled very cautiously’ because of corrosion, leaching and 
possible original inhomogeneities of alloy. Nevertheless, they conclude that, even exercising the 
maximum scepticism, the series Y coinage could not have fallen below an original 50% standard 
ol purity. 


The impact of the Vikings and the coinage ol Eardwulf 

Until recently it seemed that the Viking raids of 793-794 must have put an end to minting in 
Northumbria, since no coin of king Eardwulf (796-?806; ?808-?810) was known, despite the 
|. ngtli of his reigns and and his own personal dynamism. He married the daughter of Charle- 
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magne and, when deposed by /Elfwald II, travelled to Rome to seek papal intervention on behalf 
of his restoration. The absence of coins in his name seemed 10 offei pioot of tlu dt ■-.ist.itine, 
effect of the Viking onslaught (Booth 1987, 62-5). The discovery in 1994 at Burton Fleming, 
East Yorkshire, of the first indubitable coin of King Eardwulf (struck by /Ethelred I s moneyer, 

Cuthheard) has modified this conclusion (Pirie 1996, 35). 

It still seems possible, however, that a break in minting did take place. The most likely 
interpretation of the evidence is that Eardwulf s coinage belongs to his brief restoration, 
conventionally dated 808-10. It would thus follow the coins of the /Elfwald/Cudheart issue (Booth 
1987,nos 1-7), which on this interpretation must be attributed to /Elfwald II (?806-?808). Minting 
may have been suspended at the time of the Viking raids leaving Eardwulfs first reign (796-?806) 
coinless. On the other hand, the evidence being so sparse, it is not inconceivable that we are 
deceived by the accident of discover, and that coinage was continuous throughout this period, 
though presumably on a lower level of emission following the disaster of 793-4. The discovery of 
a hoard buried in the first decade of the ninth century could completely change our perspectives 

on this issue. 

From silver to copper-alloy: the reign of Eanred 

In my 1987 paper I continued to call the new moneyer’s-name coins of Ethelred I ‘sceattas’, 
following the convention by which the silver 'sceattas' of the eighth century have been distinguished 
by numismatists from the copper-alloy ‘stycas’ of the mid ninth century. The coinage, it seemed, 
continued without a break into /Ethelred I’s reign, only the typology being changed; weight and 
metal-quality are, on the evidence available, identical with those of the previous issues. I suggested 
tentatively that the moneyer’s-name issue may simply have made more explicit the existing minting 
arrangements, there being apparently five ‘differenced' groups of the animal-type coinage of 
/Elfwald I and five regal moneyers who struck the succeeding moneyer’s-name coinage of/Ethelred 
I each of whom preserves his own distinctive combination of spelling and motif (Booth 1987, 

66-7). 

Pirie, on the other hand, prefers a taxonomy based on typology rather than metal quality. In 
her classification ‘sceattas’ bear pictorial reverses or the names of archbishops, while stycas’ 
bear moneyer’s names (Pirie 1987, 110-112). She thus fists /Ethelred I s silver moneyer s- 
names coinage at the beginning of the ‘stycas which continue, with the same typology, through 
debasement to copper alloy until the end of minting some time after 850. T his; ambiguity in the 
use of the words ‘sceat’ and ‘styca’ is of no liistorical significance, however, since users of the 

coins almost certainly called them all (whether silver or copper alloy) pennies’. 

The moneyer Cuthheard, who struck Pirie’s Phase I silver ‘stycas’ for /Ethelred I, /Elfwald II 
and Eardwulf, also strikes for Eanred, Eardwulf’s son ?810-?841). This fact, Pirie suggests, 
shows that coinage commenced early in Eanred’s reign. A number of new moneyers, including 
Cunwulf, EadwineandWilheah (see nos 23-26 below) struck alongside or subsequent to Cuthheard 
in the last stage of Pirie’s Phase la, and these same moneyers continue striking into Phase lb, in 
which the metal of the coins is reduced to copper-alloy. Alongside these regal issues in the name 
of Eanred, coins were struck in the name of Eanbald II, archbishop ofYork (?796-?) by a separate 
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loam of moneyers. 

Pirie suggests that coinage remained intermittent during the early part of Eanred’s reign, and 
there may even have been a break in minting, since all the Phase I moneyers, with the single 
exception of the episcopal moneyer Edilward (/Ethelweard), ceased to strike before Phase II 
began. In Phase II (see nos 27-58 below), the introduction of which Pirie dates to c. 830-835, 
new teams of regal and episcopal moneyers were employed and they and their sue lessors went 

on to strike for subsequent rulers (Pirie 1987,110-112). 

Thus the isolation of the Northumbrian coinage, begun with the failure to adopt the larger 
penny’ module in the later eighth century, was completed by the reduction of the coinage to base 
metal. Internally this change could imply, at least initially, an increase rather than a decline in 
ei onomic activity, as the shift from gold ‘thrymsa’ to silver sceat' in the late seventh century 
si ms to have done. But the earlier change in metal had taken place simultaneously throughout 

I I mcia, Frisia an I England, whereas this change to copper alloy is unique to Northumbria. 

I Hiring its final short phase between the 830s and the 850s the coinage of Northumbria was an 
idiosyncratic anomaly among the coinages ot Europe, a debased shadow of its former self. 

Northumbrian coin production in the ninth century 

I I I I the last decades of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom the numismatic situation is virtually the opposite 
i il that of a century earlier. For the eighth century we have a comfortable, if not large, quantity of 
contemporary historical documentation, including letters written in or to Northumbria by two of 
i ii nu ist important figures in early Medieval Europe, Bede and Alcuin. The lumismatic evidence, 
however, is as we have seen woefully slight, even though die-analysis tells us that coin output was 
lari»e. 

f 1 

l or the ninth centuiy the opposite applies. The documentary sources (mainly twelfth- and 
ilurtcenth century rescensions of Northumbrian chronicle material) are sparse, providing little 

.i i■ than the dates of the rulers. On the other hand the numismatic evidence is superabundant. 

He recovery in the nineteenth century of three massive hoards of ‘stycas’ deposited in the middle 
m us of the ninth century (Hexham, 1832, c. 8000 coins; St Leonard's Place, York, 18 t2, c. 
>,<H >() coins; Bolton Percy, 1846,2000+ coins) has meant that we have something approaching 
i complete record of the coinage. As Pirie notes, it is rare for a newly found specimen today to 
yield an unrecorded die (1996,32). 

The most useful short survey of the issues raised by this mass of coinage remains that of C. S. 

I vm (1956). Relating the hoard-evidence to the documents, Lyon sketches the sequence of 
iiiuih century rulers. The base silver and copper-alloy coins of Eanred (?810-?84l) and of 
m hbishop Eanbald 11 (?796-?), are followed by copper-alloy coins of /Ethelred II (?841-?4 and 

II *)) and of the usurper Redwulf (?844). There are no coins of archbishop Wulfsige, who 
in ceded Eanbald and who is said to have died in 831, but there are coins of archbishop 

vcigmiind (?831-?854), including a unique gold ‘solidus’ which may be medallic in character 
(Stewart 1978,155-7; Grierson and Blackburn 1986,330). The series ends with coins of King 
< > lierlii, who was killed in tiie siege ofYork in 867 and of archbishop Wulfhere ofYork (?854- 
W t) At its high point the output of coin must have been very great; Lyon comments: We would 
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not be far wrong if we estimated the strength of the mint at its peak f rom 840 to 845 at a maximum 
of ten moneyers for the king and two for the archbishop’ (1956,237). 

A remarkable feature of the mid ninth-century coinage is the large number of irregular 
coins, whose blundered legends indicate that they were issued outside royal or episcopal control. 
Lyon pointed out that these blundered coins divide into two groups. The earlier group was present 
in the Hexham hoard, but not the later more extensive group (see nos 56-58 below) which was 
plentiful in theYork and Bolton Percy hoards (Lyon 1956,231-232). 

The two series seem to reflect a different level of ‘irregularity’ in the minting situation between 
the time of the deposition of the Hexham hoard c. 845, shortly after the usurpation of Redwult. 
and that oi the other two hoards, some time during the reign of Osberht. Within the Hexham 
hoard a clear distinction can be made between official issues and blundered coins. This is not 
the case with the later hoards. The design and lettering of the official coins deteriorate markedly 
from the time of the later issues of /tthelred II. Moreover many of the coins in the later blundered 
series bear versions of /Ethelred's name, or (less frequently) Osberht’s. Consequently there is 
some difficulty in distinguishing regular' from ‘irregular’ issues by the time of the York and 
Bolton Percy hoards (Lyon 1956, 231). 

Lyon concludes that the coinage ended comparatively early in Osberht’s reign, presumably 
because of political instability: The coinage... degenerated after /Ethelred’s restoration and fell 
into confusion at about the time of Osberht’s accession... The latest date for the end of the styca 
coinage would seem to be 855’ (1956,235). Osberht’s official coins are, however, not as illiterate 
as they may appear to the modern eye. (’heir obverse legend, a version of OSBERCHT R[EX], is 
retrograde and reads outwards to the edge of the coin, rather than inwards to the centre (see nos 
49-55 below). Once this orientation is grasped the coins appear quite literate. 

‘Stycas’ as historical documents 

Lyon indicated seven ill points at which the numismatic evidence seemed to fit uneasily with the 
documentary sources (1956; 1987). He queried some of the dates given in the chronicles, 
noting for instance that although Wulfhere is said to have succeeded Wigmund as archbishop in 
854, his coins would seem to belong to a slightly earlier date, being neater in style than the coins 
of Osberht, and closer in many ways to the late coins of/Etlielred II (1956, 235;. 

An even more dramatic contradiction between coinage and documents is offered by the 
unique broad-flan penny in the name of King Eanred, from the Trewhiddle hoard, discovered in 
177- 1 . This penny would seem, at first sight, to offer evidence tl tat Eanred experimented with the 
possibility of bringing the Northumbrian coinage into line with that of the south. Unfortunately, 
however, the coin’s style and epigraphy are hose of the Canterbury mint in the early 850s, a 
decade after Eanred’s supposed death. It has been suggested that it may belong to a second, 
otherwise unrecorded king Eanred, ruling briefly somewhere in the south of England (Pagan 
1969, 12). But the most likely explanation of the coin is that it was struck at Canterbury in 
honour of the Northumbrian king for some diplomatic reason, in which case the dates of Eanred’s 
reign must be drastically revised (see Lyon 1987,33, and tfie following ‘Discussion’ by Metcalf, 
Pagan and Smart, 36-41). 
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Both Pagan (1969) and Lyon (1987) have offered systematic revisions of the dates of the 
linih-century rulers in an attempt to reconcile the documentary with numismatic evidence, and 
Dumville has brought the skills of the textual historian to the problem. Dumville concludes that 
m view of the dubious authority of the written sources The numismatist should not feel 
< mbarrassed or apologetic for trying to do better by the sole use os his proper source materials’ 

I )87, 53). In this case, it seems, the coins may be more reliable historical evidence than the 
surviving documents. 

ii>e classification of the 'stycas' 

I von suggested that one key to further research on the stycas’ must lie in systematic analysis of 
lh< surprisingly large number of die-links between coins (1956,236). Often different moneyers 
ns< the same obverse die (see nos 49 and 53 below), sometimes a reverse die is paired with 
obverses of two (or even three) different rulers (see no 42 below), and occasionally an obverse 
di< is paired with an obverse or a reverse with a reverse (see no 52 below). In his account of the 
I or i find of more than 1775 ‘stycas’ at Bolton Percy (probably an overlooked portion of the 
nrIgmal 1846 hoard), Pagan distinguished various die-linked groups. He divided the coins of 
/I t I mlred I Ps second reign, for example, into two dist met die-linked issues: one early and relatively 
nr .it and the other late, of looser style, and showing die-links with coins of the reign of Osberht 
<Pagan 1973,9-10; see no 42 below). 

But the task of die-analysis has been carried forward most thoroughly by Pirie, who began 
work on the stycas in 1972, and whose numerous publications on stycas 1 have now culminated 
it i her systematic catalogue of the extensive collection in the Yorkshire Museum (Pirie 1996). As 
Pit ie says, her work ‘rests on as detailed an examination as I have been able to make of most, if 
not ill, specimens of the Northumbrian coinage which survive with, or without, record of 
I'H \< nance 1 1996,9) . Her 1996 volume records not merely the ‘stycas’ in York and Leeds but, 
,i nearly as humanly possible, every ‘styca 1 currently in existence, wherever it may be. 

Piiie’s studies have led her to propose a new system of listing the coins, which has brought 
her into dispute with other numismatists. She insists, for instance, on preserving throughout the 
mbs mtive normality 1 of Northumbrian name forms, rather than translating them into 
normalized (i.e. West Saxonized) form. Thus she has Ediluald’ rather than ‘/^thelweald’, 
\lghrre’ rather than Ealhhere’, and so on (1996,31). But her most revolutionary innovation is 
lo group the coins, not as all previous scholars have done, first by reign and then within reigns by 
m< mover s name in alphabetical sequence, but rather by a combination of such factors as die- 
liitk between coins, the ‘traditions 1 of their ornamental devices (crosses of various forms, pellets, 
oi r< seites), and other features of epigraphy and fabric. Her new system, she feels, gives a truer 
picture of the structure of the coinage than the conventional arrangement, which would have 
re-suited in the production of formless lists of coins 1 (1996, 29). 

Pine’s catalogue arranges the Phase li stycas in four large Groups (1996, 38-45). The 
uuplest indicator by which the novice can identify Groups A, B and C is their characteristic 
i m Ding of the name of/Ethel red II, These spellings are probably intentional differencing 1 devices, 
in !i as were used earlier in the eighth century, and probably indicate different workshops or 
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issues. Thus Group A shows /Ethelred’s name with E as the the middle syllable (usually I DELRED 
as on nos 35 and 37 below), while subgroup Aii has the spelling EDFLRED with a front-barred 
first D (see no 31 below). It is to Group A that the most attractive of the stycas’ belong, those of 
the moneyer Leofdegn, which show more elaborate motifs than usual: a new version of the animal 
of the eighth century, a Celtic cross, the letter A or M (see no 35 below). 

Group B spells /Ethelred U s name AEDILRE1) or AE11 RED see no 30 below). It seems to be 
entirely regal, since no episcopal coins can be associated with it by motival, epigraphical or die 
linkage. Group Ci has the spelling EDILRED (see nos 33 and 38-39 below). Cii has the same 
spelling, but with L inverted (see nos 32, 34 and 36 below). Ciii has EDLIRED and/or various 
other odd orthographic and epigraphic features’ (1996, 41; see nos 40-41 below). Once the 
groups of interrelated moneyers and coin-clusters have been identified on the basis of the spelling 
of /Ethelred’s name, the central motifs associated with each Group can be identified, and each 
Group can be traced back into the reign of Eanred and forward into that of Osberht. Group I) is 
different, being devoted to ‘the multitude of irregulars which reflect the official work of Group C' 
(Pirie 1996,44). T he irregular coins (of all classes) are further subclassified into Descendants, 
Reflectives’, or ‘Background’. 

Thus, under the conventional arrangement, coinage struck in the name of Ethelred II would 
be catalogued in two sections, one for each of his reigns, while blundered versions of fiis coins 
would appear in the Irregular’ section. In Pirie’s ‘Group’ classification this king’s coins appear 
in eighteen separate sections (excluding the Supplements). Similarly, in the conventional 
arrangement, coins bearing the name of the prolific regal moneyer, Monne (nos 37-44 and 53 
below , would be listed in perhaps six sections, one each under the five reigns during which he 
strikes, and one under the ‘Irregular’ heading. In Pirie s classif ication Monne’s name is to be 
found in no fewer than 41 separate places (excluding Supplements). The first indexed entry 
comes under ‘Reflections of the early "silver moneyers’: coins which may be imitations of 
imitations’, the coin in question being a double reverse which couples a Monne die with an 
irregular die of the Phase I moneyer Wilheah. There then follow separate entries under Group A, 
of coins struck under Eanred and under /Ethelred I! Monne being a Major Moneyer’ in Ai, a 
Minor Moneyer’ in Aii). Group Ci coins of sty le a follow, and then, at a later point, of style b. 
Monne next appears under Ci Miscellaneous Blundered Issues’ of Eanred, then under Ci coins 
of/Ethelred 11’s first reign (‘Major Moneyers) andCi Descendants’ -and so on down to numerous 
separate entries under ‘Dii Reflectives Ila’, Dii Reflectives 1 lb’, Background lib’ and ‘Reflectives 
IIP (Pirie 1996, between 84 and 270). 

Miss Pirie defends her controversial use of the central motifs on the coins as a determinant 
of classification as follows: ‘I am sure that their symbolic significance, religious or secular, was 
known and well understood. The official moneyers, at least, must have selected them deliberately 
as an apt response to, or even as a statement about, the circumstances of issue’ (1996,9). The 
simple cross, the cross with a pellet in each angle and the cross formed of five pellets, she says, 
have religious connotations’ ( 1996, 9), and ‘can be referred to, collectively, as motifs in the 
cross tradition 1996, 31). She parallels the cross with pellets in each angle with the same 
motif on a fresco in a ninth-century church in Rome, where it lias been seen to represent the 
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< i < »ss and Four Gospels’ (Pirie 1987,113). She concedes that the significance of the non-cross 
motifs - the single pellet, the rosette of pellets and the pellet-in-annulet - ‘is less easy to assess, for 
tin a would appear to be secular in origin’ (1996, 31). Nevertheless, noting that a rosette of 
pellets appears on a shoulder brooch on a statue of Charlemagne, she suggests that this may 
perhaps be seen as a badge of royalty’ (1987,113). 

Rosettes of pellets, however, occur on numerous archiepiscopal ‘stycas’ alongside other 
< (ular’ motifs. The sceptical reader may feel that more evidence needs to be advanced that 
th< m* mdimentary patterns are more than mechanical devices distinguishing workshops or issues, 
in even wholly arbitrary ornaments. They may possess symbolic significance, but it remains 
possible that the presence or combination of these features on a particular coin was governed by 
nothing more momentous than which die or dies the moneyer chanced to pick out of the chest 
when it was unlocked at the beginning of a shift. 

Miss Pirie’s die-studies throw an interesting light on mint-practice. The fact that more than 
me moneyer uses the same obverse may be taken to indicate, Pirie says, that these dies, at least, 
urn provided officially and were not to be considered personal property’. She continues: That 
(In individual official moneyers were responsible for their own personal reverse dies can be 
inferred from the fact that there are so many more reverses than there are obverses' (1996, 32- 
;;) Pirie’s inference here however, is not secure. It is normal for reverse dies to outnumber 


obverses in hammered coinages, since the reverse die - held in the hand and struck by the 
hammer - wears out more quickly than the immobile obverse anvil' die. 

pirie also adds further metal-analyses gathered by neutron activation or X-ray fluorescence 
i n (In* considerable data now available concerning the copper-zinc-silver alloy of the coins (1996, 
\ppnidix III; see also Metcalf, Merrick and Hamblin 1968; Gilmore and Metcalf 1980; Gilmore 
uni Pirie 1987; Metcalf and Northover 1987; Pirie 1992b). 

Pi rie’s die-analyses would seem to promise a solution to the question of where the coins 
wm* minted. Lyon, writing in 1956, felt that the extent of the die-linking between moneyers 
showed that most, if not all, the regal ‘stycas’ must have been struck at the same mint, which he 
Idmlified as York’ (Lyon 1956, 237). Pirie, however, asks whether the differences in official 
issues of Groups A, B and C point only to the presence of separate workshops at one minting 
11 miv or to the existence of more than one such mint within the kingdom’ (1996,46). 

\u important consideration here is that quite extensive die-links occur between Pirie’s Groups, 
i well as within each Group (Pirie 1996, 53-56, figs. 9-12). This might seem, at first sight, to 
pi >v that there was only one minting centre. Pirie’s conclusion is, however, the opposite: There 
- onu s the point when one should ask if the die-linking in the official coinage would have been 
• niiit so heavy if there had been on!y one mint; might this not have been the direct result of 
HKHirym working at more than one place?’ (1996,46). Pirie’s reasoning here is elusive. Perhaps 
hi is e nvisaging peripatetic moneyers, moving from one town to another, carrying their dies 
with them. But this scarcely seems likely to have been the normal minting system of the kingdom, 
il only lor security reasons. Later in her introduction Pirie stresses the importance of the careful 
i(voiding of the geographical location of future finds (1996, 45). It is this accumulation of 
(‘Yidcncc which offers the best hope of determining whether there was a second, Bemician’ mint 
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(at Bamborough perhaps, or even Carlisle). 

It is difficult, at this early stage, to digest the implications of Piries new classification. Only 
those who are pr epared to acquire an intimate familiarity with large quantities of individual coins 
will be able to assess whether Piries Groups hold together at all points. Her highlighting of die- 
links has undoubtedly established, quite objectively, which moneyers worked in proximity (and/ 
or succession) to each other in particular issues. Moreover the die evidence suggests that 
throughout most of the two decades or so of the Phase II stycas' the regal moneyers probably 
worked together at three neighbouring benches, or in three adjacent workshops (corresponding 
to Pirie’s Groups A, B and C) each of which possessed its own series or team of die-cutters. Such 
proximity seems to offer the only plausible explanation for the promiscuous sharing of dies 
which is such a prominent feature of the coinage. What further light Pirie s impressive close-up 
of the numismatic trees will ultimately throw on the larger historical wood remains to be seen. 

The South Newbald Site 

All the coins from South Newbald which have come to light since the compilation of the initial 
Sancton’ list in 1983 are recorded here, whether they have been published previously or not. 
The importance of Newbald lies in the picture it gives of the actual circulating coinage of the 
period from c. 740 - c. 855, apparently undistorted by hoard concentrations. While it is impossible 
to discount entirely The possible presence of a scattered hoard, perhaps from Eadberht’s reign, 
the date-span and varying finenesses of the coins, as well as their distribution over the ground, 
suggest that we are dealing with a group of individual losses comprising a genuine random 
sample of the circulating coinage throughout this period. 

The appearance of continuity is striking. Virtually all the known Northumbrian issues of the 
period are represented, and the gaps seem unsurprising. It is significant here that the 98 faces 
obverse and reverse) of the 49 eighth century coins found at Newbald were struck by as many as 
89 different dies. No more dramatic illustration could be found of the low survival rate of these 
coins, compared with those of the mid ninth century. 

The 1983 hst comprised a single denier of Charles the Great, and 63 Northumbrian coins, 
one of them sunk into a lead weight. The present list adds 61 further Northumbrian coins and a 
southern penny of Archbishop Wulfred of Canterbury (805-832). This mass of coins offers 
ample evidence of intensive monetary activity at the site between c. 740 and c. 855. 

In startling contrast the site is numismatically barren for both the period before king Eadberht 
introduced his coinage and for the period following the Danish conquest of the kingdom. In 
itself the fact that no coins of the earliest Northumbrian issues have yet been found on the site 
would not seem overwhelmingly significant,. Coins of the York gold thrymsa issue of c.670 - 
c.680 and of the Primary Phase silver issue of Aldfrith (685-705) are markedly rare, and may not 
have circulated in any quantity. However, the total absence at Newbald of other English or Frisian 
sceattas’, of either the Primary or Secondary Phases, contrasts markedly with the pattern of 
comparable sites, and must imply that the Newbald site was not in significant occupation before 
the reign of Eadberht (738-757). 

It is intriguing to note here that the coin-record of the site at North Ferriby seems to end at 
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ilu very point where that of Newbald begins (see above). Is it too wildly speculative to suggest 
that the North Ferriby site was abandoned at the beginning of Eadberht’s reign, and its activities 
moved to the safer inland location of Newbald? 

Even more dramatic is the complete absence from the Newbald finds of any Anglo-Saxon or 
Viking coins later in date than the reign of Osberht. Not only are there no coins of Alfred, of the 
st Edmund issue of the Southern Danelaw, or of theViking kings of York, (which, judging by the 
t un clale hoard, replace the ‘stycas’ as the circulating coinage of Northumbria in the later ninth 
(rntury). There are simply no coins whatsoever dating between the later ninth century and the 
thirteenth. This absence points strongly to the virtual or complete abandonment of the site 
following the Danish conquest of 867. The fact that one of the Newbald stycas is set in a lead 
weight (Booth and Blowers 1983, no. 64), a characteristic Scandinavian practice, might suggest 
that the site was in use at least for a short time after 867. But it is also possible that this single 
Viking object is out of context. It is even conceivable that it found its way to Newbald before the 
Danish conquest, through trade, or as the spoil of battle. 

Some of the coins included here have been published previously (with the incorrect Sancton 
mi ibution) in Booth 1984, Pirie 1986b and Pirie 1996. Fourteen further coins were first said 
in have been from Barmby Moor, but are now known to have been found at Newbald. I\velve of 
these where published by Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 67-77), and a further one by myself 
Booth 1987, no 49). The penny of Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury (no 62 below), also 
Initially claimed to be from Barmby Moor but actually from Newbald, is published here for the 
first time. 

Vn lalgamating the present list with that publ ished by Booth and Blowers (1983) the numbers 
of Northumbrian coins found at Newbald to date can be summarised as follows: 


i adberht (738-57) with archbishop Ecgberht (734-66) 11 

Eadberht (738-57): Class A 6 

Class B 5 

Class C 1 

Class D 4 

Class E 5 

Class F 2 

Class G 1 

W< fired (765-74), animal type 3 

Ethel red I, first reign (774-9), animal type 1 

Elfwald I (779-88), animal type 3 

Ethel red I, first reign or second reign (790-6) with 
archbishop Eanbald I (778-96) 1 

lit I tel red I, second reign (790-6), moneyers-name type 6 

Elfwald II (?806-?808) (or Elfwald I?) 3 

Earned (?810-?841): Phase la (base silver) 10 

Phase 11 (copper alloy) 5 
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^thelred II (?84l-?4; ?844-?9) 27 

Archbishop Wigmund (?837-?54) 10 

Osberht (P849-67) 9 

Late Blundered Series 7 

Unidentifiable 4 


Total 124 


List of coins 

The numbering is the same as that on the plates. 

Eighth-century silver 4 sceattas’ (Series Y) 

The classification follows Booth 1984. 

EADBERHT (738-757) with ECGBERHT, Archbishop of York (734-766) 

Class i: EOTBEREhTVS (square 0, S as inverted L); cross / ECGBERhT AR (square C); standing 
figure holding cross and crozier. 



Weight 

Die- 



(grams) 

axis 


1 

0.72 

200° 

Same obv. die as SCBI 20, no 514. 

2 

0.76 

290° 

Dies not in Booth 1984. 

3 

0.90 

nr 

Dies not in Booth 1984. Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 


69. 


lass v: As class i but initial pel let in o>v. legend and centre cross enclosed in circle of pellets; 
rev. figure holds two crosses and has flexed knees. 

4 0.70 350° Same dies as next; same rev. die as Booth and Blowers 

(chipped) 1983,13-14. Booth 1984, 19. 

■90 nr Same dies as last; same rev. die as Booth and Blowers 

1983, 13-14. Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 70. 

EADBERHT (738-757) 

Class Ai: .EADBERhTVS (S as inverted ); cross / Animal r. with tongue. 


6 

nr 

nr 

Same obv. die as BMC 10. 

7 

nr 

nr 

Dies not in Booth 1984. 

8 

1.10 

nr 

Dies not in Booth 1984. Pirie 1986b, 1 lii. 

9 

nr 

nr 

.EAdBEREhTVS (S as inverted L). Dies not in Booth 
1984. 
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< 1; iss Bi: .EOTBEREhTVS (square O, S as inverted L); cross / Animal 1. without tongue. 
10 0.79 nr Dies not in Booth 1984. Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 

67. 


Class Bii: As Bi but obv. cross enclosed within circle of pellets. 

11 nr nr Dies not in Booth 1984. Pirie 1986b, llii. 

12 1.08 nr Two initial pellets on obv. Same obv. die as BMC 5. 

Class I): .EOTBEREhTVS (square O, S as inverted L); cross / Animal 1. with cross 
under tail and triquetra below. 

13 nr nr Booth 1984, Dll. 

14 1.00 nr Dies not in Booth 1984. 


Class Ei: .EOTBEREhTVS or variant (square O, S as inverted L) retrograde and 
id i letters reversed; cross / Animal r. with cross under tail and triquetra below. 


IS 


K 


0.96 

(broken) 

0.89 


0.89 


300 


nr 


nr 


.EOTBEREhTS. Same dies as BMC 12; same rev. die 
as Booth and Blowers 1983, 10. Booth 1984, El2. 
Hull Museum (SCBI48,184). 

.EOTBERETVS. Same dies as Booth and Blowers 
1983,9; same obv. die as BMC 11. Blackburn and 
Bonser 1986,68 (misdescribed as class Bi). 
.EOTBERETVS. Same dies as Booth 1984, 7. 


(hiss IV: EOTBERHTVS (square O); circle of pellets enclosing cross with pellet 

in each angle / Animal r, boss within circle of pellets under tail, triquetra below and pellets in 



IK 0.86 90° Booth 1984, F10. Hull Museum (SCBI 48, 186). 


ALCHRED (765-774), REGAL TYPE 

\ I.CURED (inverted; square C, reversed L, RED retrograde); cross/ 

Animal r., cross below. 

10 1.07 80° Booth 1984,13. Hull Museum (SCBI 48,194). 

ITIIELRED1 (first reign 774-779), REGAL TYPE 
EDILRED round cross / Animal r., triquetra below, cross under tail. 

20 0.90 350° Dies not in Booth 1984. 

I n iELRED I (first reign, or second reign 790-796) with EANBALD I, archbishop of York (778- 
796 ) 

31 0.78 130° +AEDILRED round boss within circle / EANBALD 
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(chipped) 


(N reversed) round cross. Dies not in Booth 1987. 


Base silver and copper-alloy ‘stycas' 

Phases, Groups and motifs are classified according to Pirie 1996 (CKN). Die identities with 
coins in CKN are noted, where ascertainable. 


Phase la: Base silver 

/ETHELRED 1 (second reign 790-796), REGAL TYPE 

22 nr 320° Tidwulf. 1/lb. +EDLRED RE / +TIDWLF. Dies as 

Booth and Blowers 1983, 31 = Booth 1987, 63. 


EANRED (?810-?841) 

23 1.07 nr 


24 nr 230° 


25 nr nr 


26 

0.86 

nr 

Phase II: Copper alloy 


27 

1.00 

270 


(chipped) 


28 

nr 

90 

29 

nr 

nr 


Cunwulf. 3/3 (but wedges instead of pellets). 

+EANREI)+RX (NR ligature) / +CYNWLF (second 
V as inverted A). Same reverse die as CKN 31. 
Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 71. 

Eadwine (on the coins the name appears inflected in 
Latin genitive form). 5/5? +EANRED REX (round 
Es, A unbarred) / +EADVINI (A unbarred). Dies not 
in CKN. 

Eadwine. 5/5. + EANRED REX/ +EADVIN1. (Not 
illustrated). 

Wilheah. 5/5. + EANRED REX / +VILI1EAH. Dies not 
compared. 


Fordred. 1/1. +EANRED REX (retrograde, N 
reversed) / +FORDRED. Pirie group Ci. Same obv. 
die as CKN 668-9. Hull Museum (SCBI48, 285). 
Fordred. 1/1. +EANRED RE (retrograde, final RE 
reversed) / + FORDRED. Pirie group Ciii. Dies not 
compared. 

Odilo. la/lb? 1 ]NRED[ ]/+ODlLOMO. Pirie 
group Ci. Dies not compared. 


/ETHELRED II (FIRST REIGN ?841-?844; SECOND REIGN ?844-?849) 

Alghere. 1/3. +AEDILRED / +ALDHE R.E. Pirie 
group B. Same dies as CKN 501; obv. die as CKN 
498-500. 

Eanred. 1/1. +EDFLRED RE (first D front-barred) / 


30 0.75 

50 

(slight chip?) 


31 0.95 

90 


30 
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1 1 











0.65 

270° 

0.72 

80° 

0.75 

nr 

0.90 

(chipped) 

0° 

nr 

nr 

0.82 

corroded) 

220° 

0.84 

0° 

nr 

nr 

0.61 

(chipped) 

180° 

1.07 

nr 

1.22 

180° 


+EANRED. Pirie group Aii. Not illustrated. 

Eanred. 5/3. +EDILRED REX (L inverted) / 

+EANRED (retrograde). Pirie group Cii. Same obv 
die as CKN 1524; same rev die as CKN 1525, 1535 
and 1537. Pirie 1986b, 62ii. 

Eardwulf. 6/6. +EDILRED REX (retrograde) / 
+EARDWLE (retrograde, A unbarred). Pirie group 
Ci. Same obv die as CKN 1051-3; ?same rev die as 
CKN 1053. 

Fordred. l?/3. +EDILRED RE (Linverted)/FOR[ ]. 
Pirie group Cii. Dies not compared. Blackburn and 
Bonser 1986, 72. 

Leofdegn. S2/3c (but single pellet in Celtic cross). 
+EDELRED REX (initial cross at 180°)/ 

+LEOFDEGN (N reversed). Pirie group Ai, Same 
dies as CKN 179; same obv die as CKN 178 and 
180-1. Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 73. 

Leofdegn. 1/1. +EDILRED REX (Linverted)/ 

+LEOFDEGN. Pirie group Cii. Dies not compared. 
Monne. 2/1. +EDELRED REX/+MONNE (first N 
reversed. Pirie group Ai. Same dies as CKN 283; 
same obv die as CKN 284-5; same rev die as CKN 
801 (group Ci). Hull Museum (SCBI 48, 449). 

Monne. 5/1. +EDILDED X (retrograde) / [ | MONNE 
retrograde, first N reversed). Pirie group Ci. Same 
dies as CKN 1176; same obv. die as CKN 1177; same 
rev die as CKN 815 and 1684 (group Ciii). Hull 
Museum (SCBI 48,463). 

Monne. 1/1? +EDILRED RX(?) /+ MONNE (first N 
reversed). Pirie group Ci. Does not compared. 

Monne. 1/5. +EDLIRED REX/+MONNE (first N 
reversed). Pirie group Ciii. ?Same obv. die as CKN 
1688-9. Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 74. 

Monne. 2/3. +EDILRED REX (retrograde, L inverted 
and all letters but L reversed; legend reads outwards) 

/ + MONNE legend reads outwards). Pirie group 
Ciii. Same dies as CKN 1722; same obv die as 
1724-6 (Eanwulf). Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 75. 
Monne. 5/1 'cross pommee). +ED[ ] RED retrograde / 
xM.NNE+ (retrograde, E reversed; legend reads 
outwards). Pirie group Dii. Same dies as CKN 2189; 
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same obv. die as a coin of Eardwulf (information 
Hugh Pagan); same rev. die as CKN 2205 and as a 
coin of Osberht (group Ciii). Hull Museum (SCBI48, 
690 ). 

43 1.00 0° Monne. 2/1 (cross pommee). +EDILRED RE (L 

inverted; legend reads outwards) / +.MOENN 
(retrograde, E and second N reversed; legend reads 
outwards). Pirie group Dii. CKN 2196 (this coin); 
same rev die as CKN 2190 and 1730 (Osberht, group 
Ciii). Pirie 1986b, 62ii. Leeds Museum 57; gift D. B. 
Feather. 

44 0.91 c.120° Monne. 4*/6. +EDILRED RE (back-barred D - or 

flaw? - L inverted; legend reads outwards) / 

+MONNE (pellet in O; legend reads outwards). Pirie 
group Dii (Reflectives III). Same dies as CKN 2198; 
same obv die as CKN 2199; same rev. die as CKN 
2208 (paired with an irregular ‘Osberht’ obv.) 


WIGMUND, archbishop of York (?837-?854) 

Coenred. 1/1. +VIGMVND / +COENED. Pirie group 
A. Same dies as CKN 421; same rev die as CKN 419. 
Pirie 1986b, 62ii. 

Coenred. 1/1. +V1GND[ ]D/+COEN[ ]. Pirie group 
A. ?same dies as CKN 421. Pirie 1986b, 62ii 
misdescribed as Eanred/ Fordred). 

Edilweard. 1/1. +VIGMVND NEP (retrograde, first N 
and E reversed) / +ED1LVEARD (R reversed). Pirie 
group Ci. Same dies as next coin and CKN 705; same 
obv. die as CKN 706. Pirie 1986b, 62ii. 

Edilweard. 1/1. As last coin. Same dies as last coin 
and CKN 705; same obv die as CKN 706. Hull 
Museum (SCBI 48, 578). 


45 

0.82 

270° 

46 

0.70 

7 ° 

i 

(double 

struck) 

47 

0.89 

270° 

48 

0.60 

120° 

OSBERHT (?849-867) 

All legends read outwards. 

49 

nr 

nr 

50 

0.76 

300° 


Eanwuit. 5/1. +OSBER[ ] /+EA[ ] (retrograde, A 

unbarred). Pirie group Ciii. Same dies as CKN 1762; 
same obv. die as no 53 below and as CKN 1738-1740 
(all struck by Monne). 

Eanwulf. 1/1. OSBERCL.H (L inverted) / 

+EAN[ ]VLE Pirie group Ciii. Same dies as CKN 
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nr 



nr 


1.05 

(chipped) 


0.87 


nr 


1742; same obv die as CKN 1741. 
nr Eanwulf. If cross pommee)/l. OSBERH RE second R 
reversed) / +BANV| | retrograde. CfCKN 1771-4 
(group Ciii). Not illustrated. 

nr Eanwulf/Monne (double reverse). 1/5. +EAA[ ] + 
(retrograde, second A unbarred) / NONN:.E 
(retrograde, Ns reversed). Pirie group Ciii. Same dies 
as CKN 1776. • 

200° Monne. 5/1. OSBERCHT RFX (F reversed) 

/ -kMON.NE (retrograde, second N and E 
reversed). Pirie group Ciii. Same dies as CKN 1738; 
same obv die as no 49 above and as CKN 1761-5 
(all struck by Eanwulf). 

220° Winiberht. 4/5. OSBEREHT (S reversed) / 

VINIBERHT (N reversed). Pirie group Ci. ?Same 
obv. die as CKN 1262; rev. die not in CKN. 
nr Winiberht. la/5. +OSBEREH (retrograde, S reversed) / 
V::I | ] ERHT.A? (V barred and A unbarred) 
retrograde. Pirie group Ci. Not illustrated. 


Blundered coins 

Mt 0.72 90°? 

‘v 1 0.58 ?° 

sh 0.64 ?° 

l ifthlrfttified ‘stycas’ 

v> 0.66 ?° 


on nr 

<>l nr 

(corroded) 


nr 

nr 


1/2. EPI101H1 (retrograde) / +DIYDNE (retrograde, 
second I) reversed). Pirie group Di. Same dies as 
CKN 1821; same first die as CKN 1822-3. Hull 
Museum (SCBI 48, 640). 

5?/5 /XVRF[ | / +EIVDDVIN (N reversed). Pirie 
group Di. Same rev. die as CKN 1840. Blackburn 
and Bonser 1986, 76. 

?/4 (misstruck?). Nonsense both sides. Pirie group D. 
Dies not compared. 

5/1. [ ]WLFRE[ ]/[ ]NE[ ]. Pirie group? 
Blackburn and Bonser 1986, 77 (‘Possibly a coin of 
King Redwulf, or of the moneyer Wulfred, or an 
irregular coin.’) 

3/1. +IM[ ]?/[ ]LF[ ]? (L inverted). 

1?/1? Illegible; possibly a coin of Wigmund. 


Bio,ul llan penny of Canterbury 

Will! ''RED, archbishop of Canterbury (805-32) 
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Group III (?823-?832) 

62 nr 80° +WLFREDIARIHEPISCOPI; tonsured head facing / 

(chipped) +SWEFHEARD mONETA (NE ligature); 

DOROBERNIA monogram. 
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FIITEEN YEARS OF COIN FINDS FROM PRODUCTIVE SITES 


Mike Bonser 


Hm Information from single finds of medieval coins is of prime importance in statistical analysis 
lur ilu- monetary historian. The dramatic increase in single coin finds since the advent of the 
mdil detector has been seized on by the numismatist as an important pool of material with 
lilrh to work. In the early 1980s, the phenomenon that has come to be known as the ‘produc¬ 
ts it was recognised as probably the most significant source of new material, not least be- 
i .him - 1 >f the numbers of coins recovered as losses from circulation. A number of these sites are 
IvOnwn, but only two so far have been published; near Royston, Herts.’, in BNJ56 (1986), details 
below, and Sancton, N. Humberside (= South Newbald) 1 , in NC 143 (1983), 139-145, & pis. 20 
\ 1 1 \ site at Flixborough, S. Humberside, which has produced 53 Anglo-Saxon coins of the 8 th 
m l *) [U centuries, has been pubhshed in Pre-Viking Lindsey, ed. A. Vince, Lincoln, 1993, in a 
isiper by Mark Blackburn, ‘Coin Finds and Coin Circulation in Lindsey c. 600-900’, pp. 80-90. 

I h|s site, though, is perhaps not directly comparable wit h those listed below. 

|\ pically, a productive site is an open field area with no known recorded history to indicate 
ih it numbers of medieval coins are likely to be scattered in the soil. The probability is that these 
H< were used for periodic fairs over many years, sometimes for centuries. We can look for 
parallels in the known fair sites that have continued into recorded history - even into living 
memory. The fair that was held in Cambridge on Stourbridge Common goes back certainly to 
r II, when King John granted a charter to the lepers of the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, 
lille the LiberEliensis (ii, 32) hints at earlier use, and tradition ascribes the fair s foundation to 
tin Roman emperor Carausius 2 . Whatever the origin, we can certainly say that the location was 
t u usi■ as the site of a fair for three weeks in every year for over 700 years, until 1933, when the 
l.ilr was proclaimed for the last time. 

The difference between the productive sites under discussion here, and a site like Stourbridge 
< i minion, is that they seem largely to have been abandoned at a relatively early date. It is possible 
ilut in some instances this could be due to the disruption caused by the Vikings in the ninth 
* 1 1 it ii ry, a possibility currently being looked into. To judge from the coin finds, some of the 
pr« mIik live sites may have come back into use at a later date, but not all. 

These productive sites are most likely to be found in eastern counties of England, from 
^ < n kshire to Kent, though not exclusively so, and, despite (and because of) what must amount to 
millions of man-hours of detector searching over the last fifteen or twenty years, continue to be 
Inuml At the time of writing (late 1996), a new site in Suffolk has started to yield finds, and 
iiulh ilions are that it has the potential for more, though perhaps not in the top league’. 

the importance of an accumulation of losses from the coinage in circulation in the early 
medieval period is obvious, but the interpretation of the material can be fraught with problems; 
lo mention just one here, that of deciding when a coin was lost. To bracket the finds in date- 
h.inds of loss, it is desirable to decide how long each coin had been in circulation before being 
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lost. Some of these problems will, hopefully, be addressed in a volume currently underway in 
Oxford (Productive Sites of the Middle Saxon Period , forthcoming). However, it was felt that in 
the meantime a listing of some of the major unpublished sites known to me in detail, and the 
coins from them, might be useful. 

Initially, it is not easy to define a productive site in terms of coin numbers. The metal detect¬ 
ing season can be a very short one, often restricted to a few weeks between the corn harvest and 
the drilling ot the next crop. It can be longer if the ground is designated for set-aside or a potato 
i op, or shorter if cultivations follow immediately upon harvest, (loins found this year may turn 
into a produt live site in future years with many more single finds. In this respect we are depend¬ 
ent on the finders for future information over, sometimes, many years. 

The list of productive sites mentioned here is not complete; a number of sites are known to 
me by name, but not in detail. Other numismatists keep a watching brief on sites being worked by 
their contacts, and hopefully, comprehensive information can be collated in the forthcoming 
volume. 


i 1 tames of the sites mentioned here are a compromise, usually agreed with finders; near 
enough to give a usefully general area, far enough not to disclose the location. Many detector 
users believe that the threat to the security of their sites is from the archaeological establishment, 
in fact it is from unauthorised trespassers who would plunder the site at night. 

No two sites are alike in the composition of the coin finds. There are similarities between 
some, often in the fact that the bulk of the coins found are sceattas, though there is usually a 
strong regional bias in the types, with one or two types dominant. Often it is instructive to look at 
what is not being found. The 'near Royston’ site for instance, though very close to the old 
kingdom of East Anglia, has hardly any coins to represent that kingdom until the ninth century 

Where broad-flan pennies are found they are often fragmented and in poor state generally - 
not surprising perhaps when one considers how many times the ground has been cultivated over 
tany centuries. This would have been especially the case with fair sites to which large numbers 
of livestock were brought, the resulting manure would have been regarded as a bonus by the 
landowners, and they would have incorporated it into the ground as soon as possible. Daniel 
Defoe visited Stourbridge Fair on occasion, and noted that the ploughs went in on the 14 th of 
September whether the field was clear or not! 

Photographs of the productive sites coins are not included here. They are currently being 
incorporated into the data base of medieval single coin finds under way at the Fitzwilliam Mu¬ 
seum in Cambridge. This will eventually be accessible on the World Wide Web. Neither are the 
coins listed here discussed in the detail they deserve; space does not permit and it is hoped that 
this can be accomplished in the Oxford volume. 

Mention is made in the lists of any coin that we are confident was found at the site. The 
details obtained of individual coins varies considerably. Sometimes it was possible to examine a 
coin and make a complete record, at other times only photographs were seen, and occasionally; 

only a verbal or written description was available to make an identification, with resulting lack of 
detail 
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Fifteen years of coin finds from productive sites 


\ |»ro<liictive site ‘near Canterbury', 
Knit. 

t -»ins recovered in the 1980s. Thrymsa and 

nctnittas: 

r,ula Pill - 1 

Series A - 2 
Set les C - 1 
Sr l ies F, I 
Series I, type 85 - 1 
bn les N - 1 
Series 11 - 1 

I in as DMM 434 3 - 1 
i iipublished type - 1 

I Her \nglo Saxon coins, one coin of each of 
line following: 

Eanred, Fordred? 

Mila, Hahha 

oil,i, Eallimund 

I Min, Elhelnoth 

(Ilia, l.ul 

olla, Pehtwald 

i »H i/ltishop Eadberht 

* oeuwiill iribrach type, London, Wigferth 

in in> |, type vx, York?, Authgrim 

iiollhoglHnirne, Kent 

lie .m dial place is named here as it is well 
Known lo local detector users, a number of 
whom luve worked this site over a long period. 
We are fairly sure that the finds we have 
h i ordcd are only a part of the total number of 
coins recovered. 

I In io i and Merovingian tremisses, one of 
t at li ol the following: 

hulst, PI I 

Merovingian tremissis, Banassac 
Memvlngian tremissis, Bordeaux 
Merovingian tremissis, ENONIS CIVET’ 


Sceattas: 

Series A - 2 
Series A imitation - 1 
Series B - 3 
Series C -1 
Series E - 7 
Series J -1 
Series K, type 42 - 1 
Series Q - 2 
Series N - 1 
Series 0 - 1 
Series R derivative - 1 
Series U - 3 
Series X - 2 

Later Anglo-Saxon coins, one each of the 
following: 

Offa, Beaghard 
Offa, Ethelwald 
Coenwulf, Hereberht 
Coenwulf, Lul 

Archbishop Wulfred, Swefherd 

Archbishop Ceolnoth, Biornmod 

Cnut, Short Cross, Hastings, Brid 

Harold L Jewel Cross, London, Godwine Stewer 

Harthacnut, Second jewel Cross, 

Steyning, Frithiwine 

"South Lines'. 

A site that has produced an unusually high 
proportion of Continental coins. 

Ancient British: 

Gold stater, Coritani, NE type -1 
Gold stater, ‘Domino’ type, biface var. -1 
A thrymsa and tremisses: 

Thrymsa, Two Emperors type - 1 
Merovingian tremisses: 
unrecognised type - 2 
Blangy sur Ternoise - 1 
Canac - 1 
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Quentovic, Anglus * 1 

Maastricht, Domaricus -1, plated imitation -1 
Gold blank flan, c. 37% Au - I 

Sceattas: 

Series B - 2 
Series C -1 
Series C, type C2 - 1 
Series I), type 8 - 4 
Series E - 23 
Series F -1 
Series G, type 3a - 2 
Series J, type 85 - 1 
Series], type 37 - 2 
Series K, type 32a - 1 
Series N -1 
Series R, imitative - 1 
Series U - 1 
Series X - 7 
Type 70, imitative - 1 
Continental: 

Merovingian denier, Paris region? - 1 

Later Anglo-Saxon coins, one each of the 
following: 

A fragment of a 9 ,h century Lunette type 
Stephen, type iv, cut half 
Henry II, Tealby’ type 

'Near Maltoif. 

Two separate sites are listed here as being near 
Malton, N, Yorks, they are designated sites 1 
and 2. The arrangement of the lists is designed 
to keep the Northumbrian coins together. 

‘Near Mahon' Site 1. 

fwo coins from this site have already been 
published as from ‘near M ilton', before it was 
realised that there were two distinct sites, (BNJ 
56 ( 1986), p.91, no’s, 117 & 118). 


Northumbrian coins: 

Aldfrith - 1 
Eadberht- 2 
Alchred -1 

/Ethelred I, Cuthheard -1 
Eanred, Eadwine -1 
Eanred, Eardwulf -1 
Eanred, Fordred - 1 
Eanred, moneyer not known - 1 
/Ethelred II, Alghere -1 
/Ethelred II, Eanred - I 
/Ethelred II, Eardwulf - 1 
/Ethelred II, Fordred - 3 
/Ethelred II, Monne - 2 
Blundered - 2 
Archbishop Wigmund, moneyer not known -1 

Other sceattas: 

Series E - 6 
Series J, type 85 - 2 
Series K, type 32a - 1 
Series N - 2 

Later Anglo-Saxon coins, one each of the 
following: 

Eadgar, Two-line type 

Cnut, Pointed Helmet 

Harold I, Jewel Cross, York, Thurgrim 

Stephen, Flag type 

'Near Malton’ Site 2. 

Northumbrian coins: 

Eadberht- 6 
/Elfwald, Cuthheard -1 
Archbishop Ecgberhl/Eadberht - 3 
Archbishop Ecgberht -1 
Eanred, Aldates - 1 
Eanred, Brother -1 
Eanred, Dagberht -1 
Eanred, Eadwine -1 
Eanred, Tidwine - 1 
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I .mred, Wilheah - 2 
Mildred II, Aldhere - 1 
Mildred II, Brother - 2 

i ilidred II, Cuthheard - 1 

II lid red II, Eanred - 3 

i Ihelred II, Eardwulf - 5 
i ilidred II, Leofthegn -1 
i ilidred II, Wihtred -1 
i (ihelred II, Wulfred - 1 
Ethelred II, moneyer unknown - 4 
Blundered - 5 

In dwell, moneyer unknown - 1 
t Kberln, Eanwulf -1 
Aielibishop Wigmund, Coenred - 2 
Nm lihishop Wigmund, Ethelweard - 2 
Vn hbishop Wigmund, moneyer unknown 

• >Ui* t sceattas, one each of the following: 

Series G, type 36 

Series J, type 37 

Series], type 85 

Series L 

St.. X, English var. 

l dei Anglo-Saxon coins: 

n 

leplien, ‘Watford’ type, London -1 
.tephen, Flag type, cut half -1 

Foreign: 

Islamic dirham -1 

North of England’, unknown location. 

pile e\tensive enquiries it is still not certain 
H ht n ilns site is located - or even which side 
of tin Humber. The site is notable for the 
number of rarities, and for the exceptional 
< Oiidition of the coins. A comparison with the 
i .mas from Tilbury is striking (see below); 
time the main types were S, L and K here they 
.ire (i and |, 

an dm lebted t o third parties for information 


and photographs of the coins. The actual 
finders are not known to us and have given no 
information. 

Northumbrian coins: 

Aldfrith -1 
Eadberht-1 
Alchred - 1 

Archbishop Ecgberht/Alchred - 1 

/Ethelred I -1 

Eanred - 3 

/Ethelred II - 6 

Archbishop Eanbald II - 2 

Archbishop Wigmund - 3 

All the above will be published fully in due 
course when t lie moneyers have been idents tied 
from recently acquired photographs. 

Other sceattas: 

Series B - 2 

Series C - 2 

Series D, type 2c -1 

Series E - 12 

Series G, type 3a - 20 

Series G, type 36 - 4 

Series J, type 37 - 18 

Series J, type 85 - 8 

Series K, type 32a - 1 

Series 0, type 38 - 2 

Series QI, type 35 - 1 

Series QIE - 1 

Series QIV, type 44 - 2 

Series Q, type not known - 2 

Series R - 3 

Series X -1 

Series Z, type 66 - 3 

Type 53 - 3 

Type 70 var. - I 

Type 105 - 3 

Type 62 (Fox/bird) - 1 
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‘MONETA SCORUM’ - 1 
Merovingian denier - 1 

I he "near Royston’, Herts./Cambs. 
productive site. 

Coin finds were noted in BN]56 1986), pp65- 
80 and pi. 1 and 2. (There is an error on plate 
5, which is labelled Coins found near Royston’. 
It should read finds from other British sites’). 
The article listed 66 medieval coins up to Henry 
II’s Tealby’ issue; listed here are a further 19 
coins found at the site since the article was 
published. 

Sceattas: 

Series D, type 2c - 4 
Series E -1 
Series K, type 32b - 1 
Series K, type 42 -1 
Series K, ‘wolf’ type - 1 
Series L, type 12-1 
Series L, type not known - 1 
Series S -1 
Type 53 - 2 

Later Anglo-Saxon coins: 

Athelstan of East Anglia, Torthelm - I 
St. Edmund Memorial penny - a fragment 
Edgar, contemporary forgery plated copper 
flan ) - I 

Edward the Martyr or /Ethelred II -a fragment 
Continental: 

Carolingian denier, Odo, Tour - 2 
Tilbury, Essex. 

This site became fairly well known among local 
detector users and suffered considerable 
unauthorised interference, to the point where 
the landowner put a stop to detecting. Initially, 
we believe that most of the coins recovered 


were seen and recorded, but the later stages 
were a free-for-all and much was undoubtedly 
missed. However, it is likely that the sample 
recorded is large enough to give the ratio of 
types one to another. 

My initial total of the numbers of each 
series of sceattas was mentioned by DMM in 
Thrytnsas and Sceattas , for Series K and IA 
However, it may be noticed that they differ from 
those below, as I have reallocated some from K 
to L in the light of Professor Metcalf’s work. 
This has the effect of throwing more weight 
behind the argument he was making. 

Sceattas: 

Series A - 1 

Series A or C imitation - 1 

Series B - 1 

Series C - I 

Series I), type 2c - 2 

Series I), type 8 - 3 

Series E - 22 

Series H, type 48 var. -1 

Series J - 2 

Series K, type 20 - 4 

Series K, type 32a - 4 

Series K, type 42 - 3 

Series K, type not known -1 

Series L, type 12-1 

Series L, type 15a- 7 

Series L, type 15b -1 

Series L, type 15 var. - ! 

Series L, type 16 - 1 
Series L, type 17-1 
Series L, type 18-3 
Series L, type 20 - 1 
Series N - 5 
Series 0, type 21-1 
Series 0, type 38 - 2 
Series Q -1 
Series R, type 79 -1 
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•o irs S 

-25 

.< i Irs T 

- 6 

>n irs I' 

, type 23a - 1 

.<V|cs V 

- 4 

>vi irs X 

-3 

iin a il 

type - 1 

1 \ |h’ d> 

- 1 

1 l*r 23< 

s - 3 

i I" Vi 

- ? 

u 

!\ pr > 1 

1; Type 51 var. -1 

t\pr 5H 

- 1 

l\pr 10 

5 -1 

|\iir 10 1 

(> - 1 


hp< .is DMM 434 (this coin) -1 

I tin Anglo-Saxon coins: 

' >iLi fragments of two very early, small-flan 
hi <me about quarter, the other about half 
ii min I'lle moneyer is probably Mang" (see 
DnHt Chick’s paper). 


One coin of each of the following: 

Offa, Ecghun 
Offa, Ethelnoth 
Offa, Lul 
Offa, Winoth 

Offa, unknown moneyer, an early find from the 
site not seen by us. 

Coenwulf, Tribrach type, Dudda 

Coenwulf, BLS 70 var., Ealhstan 

Coenwull/Archbishop /Ethelheard, BLS Ae 2a. 

Berhtwulf, Burnwald 

Berhtwulf, Sigeheah 

Burgred, Lulla, a die-strike in lead 

Athelstan of East Anglia, Monn 

Athelstan (of England), imitative 

/Ethelred II, Hand type, cut half 

Edward the Confessor, Expanding Cross, 

London, Ciginc, struck in lead and trimmed 

down to coin size 

Henry I, type x, cut half 


Footnotes. 

( N< mth Newbald, Leahy, K. (forthcoming), Middle-Saxon Metalwork and the Productive 
Site Phenomenon in Yorkshire \ in Geake, H. & Kenny, J. Anglo-Saxon Yorkshire. 
Addison, Wm., English Fairs and Markets, Batsford, 1953, p.43- 
M etcaI f, D. M., Thrymsas and Sceattas in the /\shmolean Museum Oxford , Royal 
Numismatic Society & Ashmolean, 1993/4, 3 vols. 
t ibid, vol.3, pp.371-2. 

Personal correspondence with Derek Chick. A complete coin giving the reading of the 
moneyer’s name came to light recently. 
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BRITAIN’S BEST SELLING METAL DETECTING MAGAZINE 


Each issue of TREASURE HUNTING magazine is packed with useful hints and tips covering every 
aspect of the hobby. All of the articles published have been written by detecting enthusiasts with many 
years of experience. Sharing their knowledge and skills will quickly put you on the road to success and 
enable you to make historically interesting and valuable finds, and get the most from your hobby. 
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REGULAR FEATURES INCLUDE: 


2 Finding productive and historically interesting sites 2 Information on identifying, dating and valuing finds 
2 In-depth detector reports (how to set up and use your detector to obtain best performance and results) 
2 The latest detector and accessory product news 2 Techniques of cleaning and restoring finds 
2 Calendar of forthcoming rallies and club events, together with county guide to clubs 
2 Free classified ads to help readers buy, sell or exchange their detectors, finds and accessories 
2 Latest news of major finds such as hoards 2 Bookshelf, Questions & Answers, Readers’ Letters 
2 Features by long-established and well-known authorities such as John Webb, 

Gordon Bailey, Nigel Mills, and many more. 


Reference books from the publishers of Treasure Hunting 
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TOWARDS A CHRONOLOGY FOR OFFA’S COINAGE: 

AN INTERIM STUDY 1 


by 

Derek Chick 


\\ Inn (>fla died in July 796, the remarkable coinage in his name had already, some three or more 
\« ,n earlier, undergone the radical change which made the silver penny heavier, larger and 
. utilitarian. The two Canterbury archbishops of the period are crucial with regard to deter¬ 
mining the approximate date of this change since Jaenberht, who died in 792, appears not to 
h m struck the heavy coins and his successor /Elhelheard is not known to have been active 
dm lug the light coinage. 

In all probability a complement of just three minting centres was responsible for, not only 
tin < mire heavy issue, but also the very considerable variety and volume of the light coinage. 

1 lu st almost certainly, were a Mercian mint at London, a single Kentish mint, almost undoubt- 
l|\ at f anterburv and a third establishment in East Anglia, probably in the vicinity of Ipswich, 
i In pi ulucts of this East Anglian mint are more easily distinguished than those of London and 
\ mi tbury and more particularly so in the light coinage on purely stylistic grounds, being 
not tblv msular and quite independently imaginative. However, defining the differences between 
lomlon and Canterbury and allocating moneyers between them is more problematic and has 
mu -t recently been much illuminated by Lord Stewartby in Anglo-Saxon Monetary History 1 . He 
nit iniets a plausible argument for the existence and important status of the London mint dur- 
m < >11 a s reign and his allocation of moneyers to it and Offa’s other mints, particularly in the 
i c an coinage, would, on present evidence, seem secure. We can be reasonably certain that the 
iiiiii'trrn known moneyers of Offa’s heavy coinage are securely attributed to one or other of three 
mmt \\ liich were in all probability groups of independent, secure workshops. 

vt l < >ndon the recent addition of Ciolhard- brings to five the number o moneyers now known 
in luvr participated in the rare, early transitional coinage of Coenwuli and all occur in Offa’s 
h.-itu issue. The other four are Diola, Ibba, Ludoman and Wilhun. Two others, Eama and 
a moth strike characteristically London style coins in Coenwulf’s tribrach issue whilst three 
>tlict Heaghard, Ealhmund and Wulfhath meet all the stylistic requirements for a London attri- 
hutioii in the heavy coinage 4 , bringing to ten, the total complement for London. At Canterbury, 
i “ha and habba struck for Ecgberht II of Kent, Babba, Ethelnoth and Ethelmod for Eadberht 
\ \ at u and the remaining two moneyers who participated in Offa’s heavy issue, Deimund and 
< htiind again meet the stylistic requirements for a Canterbury attribution. East Anglian heavy 
■ mu have survived in smaller numbers and are currently represented by only three moneyers; 
I nl \\ l lured and a third, newly recorded, who is probably the same Ecbald now known for a 
unique runic coin in the light coinage. 

\\e t an be reasonably certain about when the light coinage was replaced by the heavy, as- 
aiming that the light coinage or at least elements of it were in production up to the point of the 
• hauen -\ i \ Hut this is the only reliable fixed point. The duration of the light coinage, its internal 
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dating and chronology anil its likely date of inauguration, particularly in relation to the issues of 
Heahberht and Ecgberht II of Kent have been an enduring enigma’. Visual ly the changeover front 
light to heavy coins was usually abrupt, the heavy coins being not only larger than their predeces¬ 
sors but stylistically quite different. Some evidence exists however to suggest that, at least in the 


case of some moneyers, the sequence of light coinage, heavy coinage types was continuous. One 
example is a remarkable coin of the London moneyer Winoth, (pi 1,1) found recently near 
Harlow in Essex. Although struck from the same reverse die as Lockett 3576, a light coin of 
Winoth s B 83" type, it has a large flan and an obverse type very similar to the conventional heavy 
coinage standard obverse. In addition its weight is in excess of 21.5 gr. In the coinage of the 
Canterbury moneyer Osmod one apparently heavy penny may be transitional 7 . It has a circular 
inscription on the obverse and a large Celtic cross on the reverse. This is inconsistent with 


normal Canterbury heavy coins where, with the exception of certain coins of Babba K , the practice 
was to display the inscriptions and ornamentation in three lines across noth the obverse and 
reverse, divided by beaded or, more usually, plain bars. This reverse Celtic cross is a familiar 
feature of several light coinage types probably associated with Canterbury moneyers. 

Whether all elements of the light coinage were in production up to the point of me changeover 


is not certain and of course several of Offa’s moneyers did not survive it, but it is difficult to assess 


the duration of their active involvement and whether it was the replacement of the light coinage 
ihat marked their departure. I he moneyer Winoth is himself interesting. He survives of course 
into the heavy coinage but his rare portrait issue B 81 (pi 1,2) known only from a single pair of 
dies, is of exceptional quality and with a reverse type virtually identical to the moneyer Ibba’s sole 
reverse type in the light coinage. It may well be the work of the same engraver or atelier. But it 
is also close in style to the reverses of his B 83 coins, elements of which are likely to be dated to 
the last stages of the light coinage. The moneyer Ibba is not known to have struck a non-portrait 
series of light coins and his total output is an apparendy early portrait issue (pi 1,3) which, 
based on die study and comparison, may well have been produced during a relatively short, 
intense period of activity. This seems to be a phenomenon shared by several others of those who 
might be described as the primary light coinage moneyers and a phenomenon which appears to 
link certain moneyers together chronologically in an early phase of the light coinage. In his 
masterly survey of Offa's coinage, Christopher Blunt 9 identified an early and a later period in the 
light coinage which he distinguished as Group I and Group D. It has, however, in more recent 


years become clear that this chronology does have its problems in respect of the coins which he 
identified in his Group I. It is now generally accepted that the early status of many Group I coins 
is untenable. In fact, with one possible exception, no coins of Blunt Group 1 are likely to be 
earlier than the fine portrait issue which displays Offa’s name and title in abbr eviated form on the 
reverse and many are later, some significantly so. 

m very well reasoned grounds Blunt favoured a date in the mid 780s for the introduction of 
Ufa’s earliest coinage with his Group II coins possibly commencing in about 787 10 . This implied 
of course that the broad flan penny had been introduced by kings of Kent and that Offa had 
adopted and developed it. The problem is that given what we know and can assume about the 
character and nature of Offa, we might question the likelihood of his having adopted a coinage 
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•I" id | trim; struck in Kent, and perhaps the safest place to accommodate Ecgberht II’s coinage 
\ i > 11 1< 1 Ik* the second half of the 770s. Offa must surely have been familiar with developments in 
■ • |u i of the Frankish coinage and the new deniers of Pepin the Short, and possibly the East 
nirll,in reform coinage, by the time he had obtained the Mercian throne in 757, 

1 1 semis logical that only economic and political circumstances of an extremely adverse 
n inie would have prevented early Mercian participation in the new reforms, yet, none ol the 
. - ini•. of < )lfa known to Blunt could convincingly be dated so early. However, when Blunt wrote in 
i n ■ i In was of course unaware of the rare coins of the moneyer Wilred (pi 1,4). We know now 
11 i Middle Marling) 11 that Wilred was one of Beonnas East Anglian moneyers and since the 
w ih < d who struck for Offa must surely be the same individual, the attribution to East Anglia for 
ill* .< i .iie coins of Offa is secure. I\vo examples are known, struck from different dies and 
siipei Ik i dly they bear a similarity to several of Offa’s other light coins that share with them the 
i*i m lit c ot recording Offa’s name and ethnic title in abbreviated form, 0 F R M, quartered and 
mil hi Ini to be read in two lines. The crucial difference is, however, that the Wilred coins appear 
i - In ubstantially earlier. Bearing in mind Wilred’s participation in Beonna s coinage, his coins 
i i ofl.i are likely to have been struck no later than the early 770s and probably significantly 
ii I mi Earlier indeed than any of Offa’s Blunt Group I or II or the coins of Heahberht 1 ’ and 
1 1 bn Ih II‘\ It seems politically unlikely that Wilred’s coins can be considered as innovative 
md therefore inaugurating a new Mercian coinage. However, if they were developed from, or in 
i mint ion ot, an already existing coinage, then it is doubtful that any of the numerous published 
i |m in the light coinage are early enough to have influenced or provided models for them. 

\ ith one possible exception, the coins of Ecgberht II are likely to be earlier, if only a little 
n llei than any of Offa’s light coins of Blunt Groups I and II; the coinage which might be better 
i * i ibei I as the substantive light coinage. This would embrace all of Offa’s light coins with the 
i ptioi m if any that might predate the coinage of Ecgberht II. Of the three participating moneyers 
<1 dm Kentish coinage the coins of Eoba provide the best evidence for a chronology which places 
fih unique coin for Heahberht ahead of his coins for Ecgberht. Its style and the relatively unde- 
lojinl form of the reverse annulet cross seem to place it distinctly earlier. Eoba’s three known 
oli i (or Ecgberht are from two pairs of dies, the annulet cross being rather more developed and 

.. i urnl. His contribution to Ecgberht’s coinage is, on present evidence, very similar to 

ilut ol Babba whose four surviving coins are also from two pairs of dies, whilst Udd’s coinage is 
m jin-muled by nine recorded coins struck from five obverse and three reverse dies. 

i nha s earliest known coins for Offa are undoubtedly those of BIO. BIO is a fascinating type 
hit h i hronologically and stylistically divides into an early and a late phase, the later phase (pi 
i m m u ^ponding chronologically with the issue of many types produced by the primary light 
* • linage moneyers. The earlier phase of B10 (pi 1,6) is, at the very latest, contemporary with the 
i< uni period of inauguration ot Offa’s substantive light coinage at London, and possibly earlier. 
Ih- t ample illustrated is a recent find from Dorset" and seems to provide the earliest and 
. In < i link with Eoba’s reverses for Ecgberht II. The annulet cross is very similar to those of the 
t • Ah-i In coins, with a single pellet within the central annulet which, significantly, is rather small 
the Ecgberht coins. But there must be a doubt as to whether these early phase BIO coins 
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pre date Ecgberht’s coinage or immediately succeed it. If they were struck earlier they would, of 
course, represent a Mercian coinage at Canterbury interrupted by Ecgberht’s issues and presum- 
a y to be dated earlier than the battle of Otford, which may well have provided Ecgberht with his 
opportunity for independence. Sir Frank Stenton has pointed out that the battle of Otford may 
have been a disaster for Offa and that it may be significant that he cannot be shown to have 
possessed any authority in Kent during the following ten years' 5 . Eoba’s earliest coins for Offa 
seem to have followed very quickly his latest issues for Ecgberht II at Canterbury. On the evi- 
of his coins his employment under Offa was a more rapid transfer than that of either 
Babba or Udd, very soon, in fact, after the cessation of Ecgberht’s coinage and, assuming that 

Bob* coins n« h« all boo, srnick at Cantata, soon after Ecgberht. for »h£“ 
reason, no longer controlled Canterbury and East Kent. 

Eoba is a highly important moneyer, apparently playing a major part in Offa’s primary fight 
phase. Ihs .a coins for Ufa are rare and a bust type of exceptional quality and contempo- 
" iih 'lose of other primary phase moneyers is known only from a single pair of dies 16 
Nevertheless his overall output during this primary phase was very large and very varied His 
m , -portrait coins which are characterized principally by obverses with Offa’s name and title in 
lull or abbreviated form, placed on square or rectangular compartments, are likely to be con¬ 
temporary with portrait and related coins of the veiy finest style produced during'the primary 
light phase by the moneyers Ibba, Ealhmund, Ethelwald, Eadhun, Ealred, Dud and Lulla. Eoba 
was also responsible for the series of light coins struck in the name of Offa’s wife, Cynethryth, and 
the principal dies tor this issue were certainly produced by the same engraver or atelier supply¬ 
ing those primary phase moneyers with their portrait dies. 

There are two distinct styles that can be detected amongst the very best of the portrait coins 
One highly accomplished engraver, or perhaps atelier, supplied the best of the portrait dies of 
Co hard and Pendred. His work is characterized by neat, enclosed busts in the Roman style and 
well modelled heads with rather curly hair. His earliest known dies are probablv a little later 
than the other engraver whose earliest surviving portrait die is almost certainly that of B6l (pi 
1,7), a unique piece, found in Italy. Here we see this “Ibba” engraver at what is probablv his 
most exceptional. The die is a minor work of art, produced before he settles into a slightly less 
ambitious but more practical mode. The more gifted of the two, this engraver is the individual 
(or atelier) who supplied not only Ibba but every other moneyer participating in that primary 

P UH ' ' i' 1! iolliard and Pendred ;- with their finest portrait dies. The busts are often 

subtly varied by altering the hair style and ingeniously changing the detail and form of the bust 
However, the workmanship is inevitably discernible particularly in the unenclosed busts, the 
exceptional balance of the design, the relationship between the bust and the letters of the inscrip¬ 
tion, and in particular, the characteristic treatment of the head with its proud, often elevated 
stance, its junction with the bust and the detail and modelli ng of the face, it seems beyond doubt 
! '"7! "‘ IN Pntinpally the dies of this engraver, supplying that small group of moneyers which 
established the beginn; ngs of the substantive fight coinage, undoubtedly at London, and probably 
at the very end of the 770s. The London credentials of most of those primary phase monevers are 
we established, but those of two of them, Eoba (of course) and Ealred are not. Ealred’s Canter- 
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Miry association seems certain since he strikes what is virtually a substantive non porn .m i M „ 1 

v' ah several other moneyers who include Eoba, Osmod and Udd and he is also known foi M not 

probably late type which shares an obverse type with the royal dies of some late coins ol |, 

bishop Jaenberht 18 . Eoba’s position must have been one of importance. Quite apart It.In 

"linage at Canterbury for Offa and Cynethryth he also seems to have supplied some Oaninbun 

dies lor the London coinage of Bishop Eadberht. It may be significant that although no lee., 

ib.in seven moneyers are now recorded for the later coinage of Eadberht Praen 1 ” Eoba doe n<n 

-mi present evidence, appear among them. It is not impossible that he defected to the Me.< i.m 

■■idc immediately after the cessation of Ecgberht IPs coinage, surviving to strike for Cocnwiill u 
r.iinterbury. 

I he whole course of the primary light phase seems not to have spanned a particularly long 
pn iod. There are stylistic elements and features which many of the coins have in common and 
"Iik h seem to demonstrate a quickly evolving process. The very earliest are certainly the pm 
" , ,,in s with Offa’s name and ethnic title in abbreviated form on the reverses, and die monevn 

names accompanying the portraits. The 0 F R M formula is itself an early indicator as r. tin 
b-wer case form of the letter “a”, often used on both obverses and reverses. A beaded imii .l 

- mss on the reverse of some coins is a slightly later feature of this primary group and Eoba 

- limnological place in it is reinforced by an apparently unique Canterbury contributu.I In. 

on a; ihe bifurcated cross or bar end which not only occurs on the reverses of his fine ..in 

• mns for Offa, but also features on some of his episcopal dies for Bishop Eadberht. Offa’s coin. 
n. of sufficient rarity and of such diversity that useftil studies of close chronological ordei «.l 
di< •• are limited. A study of the apparent evolution of the portrait coinage of one particular 
.. Ealred, does however demonstrate the rapid development of the primary phase It i 

-1 -M ,K) is almost certainly his earliest surviving type, at this stage with a very lull form of Ealred 
" uue, sometimes including a lower case “a” on the obverse and Offa’s name and title, ahhrevi 
n< d on the reverse, which consists of an elaborate Celtic cross design. B47 seems to evolve iuio 
B iK (pi 1,9) with a reverse lower case “a” but now with OFFA on the obverse. This reversal 
■" - ms with all the portrait moneyers of the primary phase at about the same time, often falter 


II 


III 


m h, until the inscription settles down as OFFA REX. T\ >e B21 (pi 1 .10) is almost certainly next 
In d.e sequence. This enigmatic type, with Offa’s name and title on both obverse and reverse, 
muM on stylistic grounds alone, be attributed to Ealred and confirmation comes from an obverse 
dl- link with an Ealred signed coin- 0 . The later bust of B21 is continued with B49, a type which 
- nces with a portrait bust of the very finest style and a reverse of matching quality, (pi 
I lowever, this same reverse die is next found paired with a later obverse die which itself 
"liunatcly pairs with a later reverse die of more simplified form (pi 1,12). Contemporary with 
dn Stage a ftirther, and almost identical, obverse die (pi 1,13) is found paired with a reverse 
i- Km mg a beaded initial cross and it is possible that this beaded cross provides another chmuo 
l i- il marker, occurring on the reverse of several fight coinage types and apparently making its 
'i >llearance rather later in the primary fight phase than the other early indicators. 

i i. Ik aded initial cioss occurs on the reverses of the coins of three- of the lour moneyers 
-1 1 " ii ike line portrait coins with the more complete inscription OFFA REX MERC - for Merciorum. 








These are Ealhtnund 21 , Eadhun and Lulla. he fourth, Dud, may have initiated this form of 
inscription and one of his surviving examples looks early with stylistically different lettering and 
the inscription limited to MER. This coin apart, the rest would appear to share a common 
engraver and are almost certainly chronologically contemporary with each other (pi 2,1). As the 
sequence of Hatred's portrait coins seems to illustrate, the development and course of this pri¬ 
mary light coinage phase was fairly rapid and since, on the evidence of surviving coins, Li 11a and, 
with that one possible exception, Dud display none of the earlier features, their appearance may 
have been a little later in date, although it must be stressed that quite apart from the individual 
group of features which provides concordance amongst these early moneyers, the remarkable 
artistic quality of the coins themselves bind this group together. 

Of course some corroborative evidence, established from the study of hoards would be 
invaluable in evaluating the strength of this assertion of a rapidly developing and cohesive period 
in the early phase of Offa’s substantive light coinage. Unfortunately there is very little hoard 
evidence of this period and what little does survive has until recently only been known from 
continental sources. A small body of coinage that derives from finds and one or more hoards 
from Italian soil (that, for example, in the Vatican Library and the Borghesi collection 22 ) exam¬ 
ined in context with other continental survivals (for example, the Anglo-Saxon element in the 
llanz Hoard) is found to include coins of the very same group of moneyers and types which 
figure in the proposed primary Light phase; the early Ibbas and Ealhmunds, Ethelwald, Eoba’s 
BIO, Duds B31, Lulla’s B69, coins of Ecgberht II and of course the penny of Heahberht. But 
closer to home there has recently been a remarkable development; what may be emerging as the 
first recorded hoard of Offa’s coins from English soil. Since 1989 a metal detector enthusiast, 
searching in a field near Bedale, north of Ripon in N. Yorkshire, has to date unearthed a total of 
eleven coins. Productive sites are not now uncommon and several have, over the past few years, 
yielded as many as half a dozen or more coins of Offa, but significandy, always in the context of 
single losses found on sites where coins were being regularly used and exchanged, often over 
long periods of history, and usually accompanied by associated artefacts. At the N. Yorkshire site 
only the coins from this period are in evidence and their state of preservation and appearance is 
consistent with their having been concealed or lost as a group. Again, as with the continental 
finds, there are so far exclusively the same cohesive group of moneyers and associated types; 
Ibba, early Ealhmunds and Ethelwalds, early Eobas, no coins of Ecgberht II 23 but even more 
remarkable, a totally unknown and unsuspected type of Archbishop Jaenberht 24 . A coin which 
was apparently struck by bis own authority with no reference to a royal overlord and styling 
himself pontifex (pi 2,2). Its style and general appearance strongly suggest that it is contempo 
rary with the issues o> Ecgberht II. The “X” in pontifex is interesting. It is similar to the X s of 
almost “manuscript'' form with curved limbs which occur in the REX of many light coinage types 
and are also to be seen on some of Efe’s coins for Beonna. They are much in evidence during 
Offa's primary light phase, being predominantly a London feature, much less exaggerated on 
later light coins and not so common on Canterbury dies. Towards the latter phase of the subslan 
tive light coinage, and certainly in the heavy coinage, this X is a diagnostic feature 1 since by then it 
rarely occurs on Canterbury coins but is nearly always detectable on London coins. Its form on 
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i his remarkable coin of Arch bishop Jaenberht is curious and may possibly suggest a slightly later 
date of issue than the royal coins of Ecgberht. This group of coins from N. Yorkshire is, of 
i nurse, well outside the normal distribution area of Southumbrian si lver pennies of this period 
and perhaps the inclusion (so far) of two ecclesiastical coins hints at a possible religious context 
lor these coins, outside normal economic and trading patterns. 

As to the date of inception of this primary light phase, the issues of Bishop Eadberht of 
i omlon 2S may well provide valuable evidence. His coins fall into two stylistic groups. Sere are 
tile which are almost certainly provided by Eoba and oi Canterbury style, and London dies, 

■ Inditing the same features as other London coins of the primary phase. Both Canterbury and 
London types are interlinked and therefore presumably closely related chronologically (pi 2,3). 
My I e icallv, Bishop Eadberht’s coins are at the very heart of, and must be contemporary with, the 
pi it nary phase. This need not preclude a date for its inception that would accommodate Eadberht’s 
Liter years in office (787-789), even though it would require the whole of the substantive light 
h linage to be fitted into a period of perhaps no more than seven or eight years, commencing 
i s >A>, The contentious synod at Chelsea in 787, which had followed the legati ae commission 
of ’Kb, resulted in the division of the province of Canterbury with the establishment of the Mercian 
n of Lichfield 26 . This, and the consecration of Offas son Ecgfrith in that same year, were 
important events which tempted Blunt to consider it a likely date for the introduction of the 
pivsiigious portrait coinage 2 . Professor Metcalf provides a convincing argument for dating the 

< i linage of Bishop Eadberht to this same period, reasoning that such a coinage may have been a 

• < Micession to secure Eadberht’s compliance in 786-87 or possibly to reward him for it. Metcalf 
*lors however favour an earlier date for Archbishop Jaenberht’s coins 28 . However, bearing in 
mind i he apparent development and closeness of some of Eoba’s B 10 to the independent issues 
ol I t gberht II by that same moneyer, such a late date for the primary light phase would seem to 
m quire the Kentish coinage to be extended further into the 780s than might be sustained by the 
historical evidence, because it would require, not only the period of Kentish independence to 
h.i\r survived until the mid 780s Jt) , but for Ecgberht s coinage to have survived with it. Otherwise 
it is lo i adberht's earlier period in office, between c772 and c782 that we may look for a more 
hi cl\ date of inception. The visual evidence of the coins is that Bishop Eadberht’s coinage had 
nourished and died before the primary light phase had completely run its course. Bearing in 
mind its likely duration, a date for the commencement of this primary Light coinage might well be 
•ought at the very end of the 770s, allowing perhaps two or three years for Bishop Eadberht’s 
coins to run with it and accommodate Eoba’s switch of allegiance from Kent to Mercia, at about 
tin time, or not long after the London mint’s inauguration of it. 

\n earlier date for the inception of the primary light phase is probably unlikely. Eoba’s 

* min bun contribution to it and the chronology of BIO would have to locate it well before 

< ulord, thus pushing back the coins of Heahberht and Ecgberht II 30 to a period of unquestionable 
Mercian supremacy in Kent. It would also extend the period of activity of some moneyers to well 
beyond a quarter of a century and leave too long a period to accommodate the secondary light 
phase. 

I hr Ibba eugravri is the predominant hand in (In 1 primary light phase but there was a sec 
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ond, extremely gifted hand at work, quite different in style and technique. An individual or 
atelier which provided the very best dies for the portraits of Ciolhard and Pendred (pi 2,4). 
None of the very earliest features are, on current evidence, present, however the reverse of one 
coin of Pendred (B 76) in the Ashmolean Museum does exhibit a beaded initial cross and if this 
feature can be accepted as having a chronological value then the Ciolhard engraver was certainly 
at work well before the cessation of the primary light phase. This Cioihard engraver supplied at 
' portrait die to the moneyer Pehtwald. Pehtwald is one of that small group whose 

attribution to either London or Canterbury is uncertain. Discounting Cuthberht 31 , the authentic¬ 
ity of whose sole surviving coin inu >e questionable, all other moneyers of Offa’s substantive 
light coinage can be satisfactorily allocated to London, Canterbury or East Anglia, either because 
they survive into the heavy coinage, where stylistic attributions are more assured, or by stylistic 
I ;*aj isons with more certainly attributed light coinage colleagues. But Pehtwald, lleaberht 
and Tirwald are more equivocal. The suspicion that they may be Canterbury moneyers is en¬ 
hanced by the Celtic cross devices which they all share with certain rare coins of Archbishop 
Jaenberht. Pehtwald and lleaberht also share a common obverse type with Eoba. Additionally, 
there is another point worthy of consideration. The quality of the portrait dies of Offa’s coinage 
is generally very high, famously so in fact, however the recently developing body of East Aiicaan 
portrait coins demonstrates that here, lie attempts at portraiture were very much less assured 
(pi 2,5). Although London features and designs regularly influenced the East Anglian coinage 32 , 
there is as yet no evidence that East Anglian moneyers ever acquired outside dies and their coins 
display a tendency occasionally to adopt runic inscriptions, though never for Offa’s name and 
title (pi 2,6 & 7). It is not only, though, in the East Anglian coinage that portrait dies deteriorate 
' ompeti in e and one has only to consider Udd’s apparently sole effort, B 33. In fact a close 
study of Offa s portrait coinage suggests that high quality dies were not always available even to 
some London moneyers. The i i kelihood seems to be that it was later than the primary light phase 
when this deterioration becomes discernible and that probably the portrait element of the coin¬ 
age, at least at London, declined before the complete run of the later or secondary phase of the 
substantive light coinage. At the East Anglian mint, and al most certainly at Canterbury, some less 
accomplished examples persisted. Even during the primary phase there do seem to have been 
occasions when the best London dies were not always available to Canterbury moneyers. Evi- 
' Mi !S non-availability of London dies comes from the examination of Eoba’s coinage for 
1 lethryth which is undoubtedly concurrent with the primary phase. The portrait element which 
dominates this issue is predominantly of the highest quality with the female portraits amongst the 
most outstanding, all apparently supplied by the “Ibba” engraver. Curiously though, there are 
several portrait dies which seem to have originally been intended for issues of Offa himself. 
More curious still is the B 120 type (pi 2,8), with an extremely unaccomplished portrait. Three 
examp es of this particular bust type exist and all from different dies. There seems to be little 
doubt that the issue is contemporary with the finer dies and that the models for the portraits are 
dies such as those of Offa’s B 121 and B 123 (pi 2,9). It seems likely that the reason for their 
production and the use of dies with the male busts of finer style arose from the need to maintain 
the coinage of Cynethryth during periods when better or more appropriate obverses were una- 
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vailable. 

The moneyer Pehtwald employed portrait dies of styles associated with both the !bba and 
Ciolhard engravers, incidentally, the only certain moneyer to have done so, during what must 
1 1 ive been the earliest stages of his coinage. These coins share a reverse Celtic cross type with his 
non portrait coins and although the quality of these reverses remains very high, (they may well 
h London dies) there is a progressive deterioration in the portrait dies whic i descend into poor 
pies of the Ciolhard style, usually exhibiting a straight limbed form of X (pi 2,10). A similar X 
h evident on a new portrait type coin of the moneyer Tirwald 33 with a rather unorthodox form of 
I nst (pi 2,11). It probably dates from quite late in the light coinage secondary phase since the 
(entral device on the reverse of cross botonnee is of exactly the same form and almost certainly 
lures the same engraver as a new ‘pontif ’ type coin of Archbishop /Ethelheard 3 *. 

The substantive light coinage does then appear to reveal a basic, identifiable chronology: an 
early primary phase, apparently the most prolific on available evidence) and a later secondary 
phase possibly more prolonged and more spasmodic, particularly at London, with not all issues 

< oncurrent and not all moneyers necessarily active on a regular basis, but with some types over¬ 
lapping and “drifting on u from the primary phase and some London dies possibly still being 
supplied to Canterbury moneyers. The implication is that London was far more active in the 
primary phase but that Canterbury may well have produced a greater percentage of the coins of 
Ihr later secondary phase. At the time of writing the total number of known dies for the light 
i oinage assuming Pehtwald, Heaberht and Tirwald to be Canterbury moneyers) are; for Lon¬ 
don, 144 obverses and 156 reverses from 209 coins; for Canterbury, 126 obverses and 127 
iworses from 158 coins; and for East Anglia, 20 obverses and 26 reverses from 31 coins. But for 

Ihr heavy issue Canterbury appears noticeably to increase its share; 51 obverses and 55 reverses 
>m 63 coins, compared with London’s 33 obverses and 33 reverses from 36 coins. The in- 
ised importance of Canterbury at the expense of London seems even more marked in the 
P< ist ()ffa period of the Kentish insurrection and the subsequent coinage of CoenwulPh However, 
based on the study of known coins of the secondary light phase, this diminution in importance of 
ih< London mint may possibly be detected even prior to the commencement of Offa’s heavy 
i <rniage. The available figures reveal that the East Anglian contribution was on a much smaller 
< ile and since so many of the light coinage t\pes from its mint appear to owe something to 
L< union models it might be reasonable to postulate a slightly later date for the commencement of 
ilie substantive light coinage here. 

It finally remains to consider, not only why, in the earliest stages of the primary light phase, 

< Ufa's own name and title did not immediately accompany the brilliant portraits on the obverse 
din >, but why an abbreviated form of inscription was initially adopted. The East Anglian coins of 
Will ed would almost certainly have been early enough to have provided a precedent and possible 
in niiation for these abbreviated obverse inscriptions but as has already been suggested the 
Wilreds themselves are more likely to have been imitative than innovative. The question arises; 
* oiild there have possibly been an even earlier inaugural Mercian broad penny coinage that may 
ha vi prompted the design of the Wilreds? A coinage which ()ffa may have initiated at London the 
most likely place) probably in response to the Frankish reform coinage of Pepin the Short and 
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influenced by it in respect of the abbreviated form of royal title, a coinage which may have 
commenced as early as die early 760s and which itself influenced a slightly later East Anglian 
issue (and possibly the initial stage of Eoba’s B 10), a coinage which, though probably rare and 
spasmodic in its time, provided the established convention for displaying Offa’s name and title 
during the inaugural period of the primary phase o\ the substantive light coinage. The past two 
decades have witnessed a significant increase in the numbers of known coins from all periods of 
the English coinage. This has been almost entirely due to the efforts of metal detector enthusi¬ 
asts, participating in a hobby, the popularity o* which has expanded almost in conjunction with 
the technological improvements in the instruments themselves. The coinage of Offa has ben¬ 
efited particularly from this widespread activity which has been of incalculable value. The fig¬ 
ures lor dies given above are indeed, primarily assembled rom such metal detector finds. Re- 
ceiit discoveries have provided not only many new types and varieties for Offa’s coinage but even 
in w motieyers 50 . However, it must be admitted that virtually all these numerous recent additions 

can be accommodated within the framework of either the substantive light coinage or the heavy 
coinage. 

There are though just three exceptions 57 . During the early part of 1989 two remarkable 
coins, both in fragmentary state, were discovered within weeks of each other on an important 
productive site at East Tilbury on the north side of the Thames estuary in Essex. Both of these 
coins are small, the larger fragment being about the size of the interlace type of Beonna and the 
smaller, closer to the diameter of Efe’s coins for Beonna. Their struck weight is likely to have 
been in the region of 18 to 20gr and although rather different from one another in style they may 
both have been struck by the same moneyer, previously unknown and apparently a name divided 
into two horizontal lines and ending in NG (pi 2,12 & 13). Although Offa’s name and title are in 
abbreviated form they are stylistically neither similar to the Wilreds nor anything in the substan¬ 
tive light coinage, though they are both undoubtedly, in form and fabric, broad pennies. The East 
I ill>ury site is remarkable for he volume and variety of coins discovered there during the past 
fifteen years or more. Over one hundred Anglo-Saxon coins from the first half of the eighth 
century are now recorded from there, though none of an unequivocal East Anglian origin. East 
Tilbury is overwhelmingly a London site 58 . 


A third and the most recently discovered example associated with this new type was found 
near Peterborough. A slightly larger coin, it stylistically represents a later and more evolved 
phase with an obverse inscription divided by a plain long cross with a small cross of pellets at its 
centre. As with the earlier East Tilbury pieces the moneyer s name on the reverse is displayed in 
two horizontal lines divided in this case by a beaded bar terminating in crosses composed of 
wedges. The inscription reads M A N G and clearly provides the moneyer for all three coins (pi 
2, 14). It seems reasonable to postulate that with these coins of the moneyer Mang we have a 
representative sample illustrating the chronological evolution of a rare, London, Mercian issue 
perhaps extending over a number of years. A coinage whose inaugural stage predated the East 
Anglian Wilreds but elements of which may have survived long enough to postdate Heahberht’s 
rare Canter! mry coinage and be a contemporary inspiration for the tentatively suggested early 
pre-Otford phase of Eoba’s BIO. Indeed the letter forms of the Peterborough coin appear so 
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dose to their counterparts in the early phase of the substantive light coinage that it is not incon¬ 
ceivable that Mang was still striking for Offa at London while Ecgberht II held Canterbury and was 
issuing coins there. 

In conclusion it is proposed that none of Of fa's coins of Blunt Groups I and II are earlier than 
(lie late 770s y> and that the Mercian broad penny coinage is likely to have been inaugurated at 
London C760-765 and probably issued spasmodically because of adverse economic conditions 
until, arguably, as late as the mid 770s. Indeed, elements of this early Mercian London coinage 
may have survived until replaced by the substantive light coinage. In East Anglia the extant Wilreds 
may have been struck as early as C765-770 and the broad penny coinage at Canterbury is likely 
lo have commenced with the brief, and probably suppressed, issue of Heahberht, who may have 
been unwisely attempting to exert some personal authority. Ecgberht II's coinage appears to be 
distinctly different and may well have achieved limited success in its time. His coinage may well 
be explained as an opportunity created by the early stirrings of a possible economic revival 
which also provided Offa with the opportunity to launch his famous portrait and related coinage 
(the primary light phase) probably late in the 770s; a coinage which quickly involved the Canter¬ 
bury mint and a coinage in which Ol fa, to a limited extent, also associated his wife, Cynethryth 
and his London bishop, Eadberht. On the other hand, Archbishop Jaenberht’s joint coinage with 
Offa may have only survived because of established ecclesiastical coinage rights immune from 
< )ffa’s authority. Stylistically, the bulk of jaenberht's coins seem to fit more readily into the later 
primary and the secondary phase of the light coinage, which, it is proposed, developed out of the 
primary phase c783/4. The Wita coin apart, the East Anglian light coinage reveals no obvious 
early element and may have commenced later than at London and Canterbury. 

An alternative chronology would advance the beginnings of the primary light phase to c785 
and so compress the later secondary phase into the period C789-792. Neither the early London 
coinage nor the Wilreds would be radically effected, though the London coins of Mang would 
probably have needed to span a longer period, extending into the 780s. It must be stressed, 
however, that this alternative chronology would be problematic if Ecgberht’s coinage uad termi¬ 
nated by c780. 
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Table of Moneyers and proposed periods of activity 


East Anglia 

Botred 
Eadnoth 
Eadwerht 
Ecbald 
Ecghun 
Lul 

Oethelred 
Wihtred 
Wilred 
Wita 

Canterbury 

Babba 

Deimund 
Ealred 
Eoba 

Ethelmod 
Ethelnoth 
Heaberhl 
Osmod 

Pehtwald 
Tirwald 
Udd 

London 

Beaghard 
Ciolhard 

Dioia 
Dud 
Eadhun 
*Ealhmund 
Eama 

Ethelwald 
Ibba 

Ludoman 
Lulla 
Mang 
Pendred 

Wilhun 
Winoth 
Wulfhath 


(Beonna) 



780 


790 


Cuthberht not listed. 

* The different forms of this name on Offa’s coins (Ealhmund, Alhmund and 
Ealmund; are assumed to represent the same individual. 
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Proposed chronoloj , for Offa’s coinage 



| EAST ANGLIA | CANTERBURY | LONDON | 
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Footnotes 

1. This paper is essentially that which was delivered at the British Numismatic Society’s one 
day meeting at Cambridge on July 8 th 1995, (New Developments in Anglo-Saxon 
Numismatics) and in advance of a forthcoming, comprehensive study by the present 
writer of the coinage of Offa and his contemporaries. 

2. Ian Stewart. The London Mint and the Coinage of Offa, ed, M.A.S. Blackburn (Leicester, 
1986), pp. 27-43 Anglo-Saxon Monetary History*, 1986. 

3. BNJ 64, (1994.) Coin Register, No 179 

4. Stewart, op cit. 

5. 7 Grierson and MAS. Blackburn, Medieval European Coinage 1. (Cambridge, 1986), 

p. 280 

6. The classification used here for Offa's coinage is that of C.E. Blunt, ‘The Coinage of Offa’, 
in Anglo-Saxon Coins , ed. R.H.M, Dollev (London, 1961), pp 39-62 (abbreviated here 
as'B’). 

7. B 72. 

8. On coins of Babba’s B 85 type the obverse has a circular inscription. 

9. C.E. Blunt, op cit, p41. 

10. C.E. Blunt, op cit, p53, 54 

11. M.M. Archibald, ‘The Coinage of Beonna in the light of the Middle Harling Hoard’, BNJ 
Vol 55, (1985.), pp. 10-54. 

12. B1. 

13. B2,3and4. 

14. Lhe Dorset B 10 coin is the only known example which appears early enough to predate 
Hcgberht’s coins. An example in the Fitzwilliam Museum, ex Blunt (Blunt, 1961, Pi IV, 
10) looks early but its large central annulet on the reverse may place it later. 

15. EM.Stenton .Anglo-SaxonEngland, (Oxford, 1971), p 206 and K.P. Witney, TheKingdom 
of Kent, (Phillimore, 1982), p 205. 

16. B 52 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


22 . 

23- 


B 9 (Ealred), B 12 (Eoba), B 19 (Osmod), B 20 (Udd). 

J. Bispham. Recent Metal Detector Finds from Essex and Lincolnshire, BNJ\o\ 56, 
(1986), p 185. 

The moneyers recorded for the coinage of Eadberht Praen are: Aesni, Babba, Duda, 
Ethelmod, Ethelnoth, Iaenberht and Tidheah. 

SCSI America 185 and BMC 30 ex Tyssen 

The moneyer Ealhmund struck some coins with the inscription O F R A. There is a 
unique example of his B 8 type and an apparent mule, B 40/42, (B 41) though the 
majority of Ealhmund’s coins with this inscription occur in his B 40 series. It is not at all 
certain whether this inscription is intended to read “Offa Rex Anglorum" but it is worth 
noting that of the ten known obverse dies of B 40, five have the inscription of O F R A. 
Anglo-Saxon Coins found in Italy, C.E. Blunt, in Anglo-Saxon Monetary History*, 1986. 
The writer is indebted to Craig Barclay of the Yorkshire Museum for kindly informing 
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him of two very recent finds (April 1997) f rom this site, one of which is, in fact, a coin of 
Ecgberht 11, moneyer Udd. The other new addition is a portrait coin of Eadhun (B39). 
These two coins increase to thirteen the total number of these associated finds, 
n The coin of Archbishop Jaenberht and examples of Eal iinund’s B 40 and Ethelwald’s B 
55 have been acquired by the Yorkshire Museum. A coin of Bishop Eadberht s B 34 has 
been acquired by the Dales Museum, Hawes. Four fiirther coins, B 16 and B 17 (Eoba), 
B 40 (Eahhnund) and B 56 (Ethelwald) have been secured by the British Museum and 
the three remaining coins were auctioned by Christies, 28/4/1993, 588, 589 and 590. 
t B 57, Ethelwald, B 62, Ibba and an unrecorded portrait coin of Eal(h)mund). 

iS. The attribution to this bishop seems secure and is supported by the interpretation of the 
possible EP monogram. A crucial feature, the unseriffed E element was pointed out by 
D.M. Metcalf, “Offa’s Pence Reconsidered ”, Cunobelin, 1963, p39- 

20. Nicholas Brooks, The Early History of the Church of Canterbury, (Leicester, 1984), 
p 118. Stenton, 1971, op cit, p 216,7. 

27. Blunt, 1961, op cit, p54. 

28. D.M. Metcalf, ‘Monetary Expansion and Recession’, in Coins and the Archaeologist. Ed, 
J. Casey and R. Reece, 2 nd edition, (London, 1988), p 242. 

29. P. Grierson and M.A.S. Blackburn, op cit, p 276, 7. 

>0. The numbers of known dies for Ecgberht II’s coinage suggest a reasonably substantial 
issue. 

31. B 23 . 

M. D. Chick, “A Portrait Coinage for Offa in East Anglia", N Circ, July/August 1989, p 192. 

33. D. Chick, “A Portrait Penny of Offa by the Moneyer Tirwald", N Circ, October 1993, 
p 279, 80. 

34. Ibid, p 279, fig 5- 

35. C.E. Blunt, C.S.S. Lyon and B.H.I.H. Stewart, “The Coinage of Southern England ”, 796- 
840, BNJ 32, (1963), p 38. 

36. Eadwerht, Ecbald and Diola. 

SI. An unusual coin of small module and probably of East Anglian origin struck by a moneyer 
Wita was acquired by the British Museum during the 1980s (BNJ Vol 58, 1988, Coin 
Register, No 151). It has an early look but its unabbreviated form of obverse inscription 
in two lines is a problem. It might perhaps be tentatively assigned to the earliest phase of 
the East Anglian substantive light coinage. Wita is unrecorded amongst Offa’s known 
moneyers but the similarity to the name of Wihtred suggests a possibility that it is a 
diminutive form of that name. 

38. East Anglian coins are, however, discernible during the late eighth century. A light penny 
of Offa’s moneyer Ecghun and a heavy coin of Lul have both been found there. 

39. With the possible exception of the early phase of Eoba’s B 10. 
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KEY TO PLATES (Offa, actual size, unless stated) 

PLATE 1 

1. Winoth. B-. Found near Harlow, Essex, January 1992. Sotheby’s, 10/4/1992, 628. 

2. Winoth. B 81. Found at Coddenham, Suffolk, May 1988. Christies, 3/10/1988, 248. 

3. Ibba. B 64. Found in St Kyneburgha’s churchyard, Castor, NortKants, (Cambs) Drabble 

322 ex C. Britton III 1603. 

4. Wihtred. B-. Found at St Osyth’s, Essex during the early 1980s. Fitzwilliam Museum ex 
Blunt. 

5. Eoba. BIO. Found near Barton on Humber, Lines. In the early 1900s. Spink Sale No 
107,22/11/1994,86. 

6. Eoba. B 10. Found near Wimboume St Giles, Dorset, August 1994. 

7. Ibba. B 61. Found in Italy. BMA 21 ex Montagu 187, Brice and Borghesi 1362. 

8. Ealred. B47. Found near Aldington, Kent in April 1996. 

9. Ealred. B 48. BMA 16 ex Montagu 181 and Ponton d’Amicourt. 

10. Ealred. B21. f ound near Chichester, W. Sussex in September 1988. 

11. Ealred. B 49. Found near Canterbury, Kent in 1993■ 

12. Ealred. B 49. BMC 9. 

13. Ealred. B 49. Lawrence 203 ex Montagu 182 and Addington. 

PLATE 2 

1. Lulla. B69. Found at Northampton during 1987/88, 

2. Archbishop Jaenberht. B-. Found near Bedale, N. Yorkshire in August 1993- Yorkshire 
Museum. 

3. Eadberht, Bishop of London. B34/36, Found near Swinderby, Lines.in May 1988. N Circ, 
May 1988, 2854. 

4. Pendred. B 76. Found near Gt Dunmow, Essex in 1994. 

5. Wihtred. B-. Found at Eriswell, Suffolk in 1986. 

6. Eadnoth. B-. Found at Burgh Castle, Norfolk in 1992. 

7. Ecbald.B-. Found at Wenhaston near Blythburgh, Suffolk in 1991. BNJ Vol 63, (1993), 

Coin Register, 192. 

8. Cynethryth, B 120. Found near Ihtchin, Herts in the 18 th century. Montagu 226 ex 
Bergne and Addington. 

9. Cynethryth. B 123. Found on Canvey Island, Essex in February 1991. 

10. Pehtwald. B75. Found near Canterbury, Kent in October 1985. 

11. Tirwald. B-. Found in Northants in 1992. 

12. Mang. B-. Found at East Tilbury, Essex in March 1989. 

13. Mang. B-. Found at East Tilbury, Essex in January 1989. 

14. Mang. B-. Found near Peterborough, Northants (Cambs) early in 1997. 
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EANRED’S PENNY: A NORTHUMBRIAN ENIGMA 

by 

EJ.E. Pine 


Early in November 1774 there was recovered at Trewhiddle, in the neighbourhood of St Austell, 
Cornwall, a hoard consisting of ornaments and other objects, including over a hundred silver 
pennies 1 . The majority of the coins are attributable to the ninth-century kings of Mercia and 
Wessex. Some confusion over the time-span represented by the issues arose from the record, in 
initial lists, of a coin of Offa (757-96) at one extreme, and of Alfred (871-99) at the other. A 
more compact composition, opening with coins for Coenwulf of Mercia (796-821) and closing 
with those for/Ethelraed I of Wessex (866-71), is now accepted. 

Included among the pennies is one bearing on the obverse a portrait surrounded by the 
name and title of Eanred as king (fig. 1); its reverse is quite anomalous in any context, in that 
iliere is no moneyer’s name but a legend, rendered in a hybrid version of vernacular and Latin, 
which can be interpreted as the phrase the money of that man or his money. The specimen, 
still the only example known of this issue, is now in the British Museum 2 . 

The absence of moneyer’s name has always precluded consideration of attribution in relation 
to other work by a moneyer (or moneyers) of the same name, north or south of Humber. 
Attribution to a king named Eanred has long been the victim of misconception which raises more 
problems than it solves. In a major paper on the Trewhiddle find 3 , Blunt discussed the dating of 
this penny in the context of its stylistic affinities with issues of Berhtwulf of Mercia (840-52) and 
l or /Ethelwulf of Wessex (c.839-58) and concluded that, with those as prototypes, the coin must 
have been struck c.850. At that rate, the king in question could not have been Eanred of 
Northumbria, who reigned from c.8!0 to c.84l and was long since dead, but must be seen as a 
Southumbrian monarch unknown to historv. In this view, Blunt followed Hawkins* and Brooke 5 
and was in turn followed by Dolley 6 . 

More recently, Pagan 7 and Lyon 8 have reconsidered the problems of Northumbrian chronology 
hi attempts to reconcile the reign of Eanred with dates late enough to be compatible with the 
penny having been struck in mid-century, for him and for no other. Alongside their arguments 
ind assumptions about its dating, a variety of suggestions has been made about the purpose of 
the coin and the issue it represents. One option has been that it survives from an abortive attempt 
by Eanred to bring the Northumbrian coinage into line with that current in the southern kingdoms 9 . 

Yet one characteristic of the pre-Viking coinage of Northumbria now seems to be very clear, 
f rom the first gold thrvmsas in the seventh century, through the series of sceattas, to the tail-end 
of styca-production early in the reign of Osberht, the issues were individual in their detail and 
peculiar to the northern kingdom. If the authorities there did not go out of their way to set trends 
f >r emulation elsewhere, for themselves they certainly did not follow trends adopted in the south. 

That the ethos of the northern coinage was markedly independent of extraneous influence 
1 nay i>e seen more clearly now than it might have been when Blunt, for one, was writing in 1961. 
Recent publications of the massive styca collection in York 10 has set the development of the 
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coinage within the framework o traditional chronology. One might be taken to task for having 
failed to consider, or even to acknowledge in that work, that the descent into copper coins, 
struck on old-fashioned small flans, should be recognized as a clear indication of Northumbria 
having become a poverty-stricken, inflation-ridden kingdom in the aftermath of Viking raids. It 

seems, however, to be high time that such a view should be exposed for what it is: little better 
than an old wives' tale. 

No coinage could be more robust than the official issues of c.837 to c.850, which were 
produced in quantity to meet the needs of the population as a whole 11 . Copper alloy must have 
been deliberately chosen as a practical medium, in preference to silver which might have appeared 
more prestigious but would have been of limited use. That copper was preferred for the second 
full phase of production may have been the result of its advantages having been recognized 

mg the latter part of me preceding period, c.830-35. The pattern of intermittent issue, in a 
silver-based alloy, which had prevailed at least since 790-96 (when Aethelred I authorized the 

use of moneyers' names upon their coins) was broken as the last of the early officials began to 
strike in copper. 

Further, it is over a decade since an initial register of known finds was published 12 . Even 
then, the old myth that ‘such wretched coins' could have had no place beyond the kingdom s 
boundaries could >e exploded. Since then, a wealth of material recovered and reported, from 
excavation and from metal-detecting, awaits the compilation of a revised and extended inventory, 
ue evidence goes far to support the view that Northumbria’s idiosyncratic coinage, of the ninth 
century at least, was in general use throughout the kingdom and was widely known beyond. In 
the ever-growing record of material, individual finds have added details of lesser or greater 
significance for attributions and interpretation. 

A coin excavated in 1986, naming Aethelred and Eanbald, includes, on the latter's die, the 
initial A for le archbishop’s title. Its recovery, at Whithorn, Wigtownshire, has clarified the 
attribution of a joint regal/episcopal issue to the eighth-century series of sceattas 13 . Discovery; in 
1994, of the first coin known for King Earduulf, c. 796-806, has provided the opportunity for 
reappraisal of conflicting theories relating to the end of sceattas and the beginning of the styca 
series, and for taking stock of views concerning the first phase of styca-production N . 

I here is, as yet, no new evidence which would serve to clarify the purpose for which Eanred’s 
penny was struck, hut it seems opportune to reconsider the matter of the coin's date. Blunts 
attribution of it to a year c.850 must be questioned. His case rests only on the assumption that 
the die-cutter strove to copy the Mercian and Wessex styles, and has unfortunate results in relation 
to presuming the existence of an unknown king or to revising the northern chronology in a 
drastic manner. Should one not instead regard the coin which names Eanred as the earliest 
rather than the latest specimen in the comparisons? If the matter of stylistic affinity has any 
validity, Eanred's penny issue was that which eventually influenced, rather than that which was 
influenced by, the styles of Mercia and Wessex. One should suggest that the coin may be assigned, 
withou let or hindrance, to Eanred of Nort humbria, as early as c.830. The occasion and purpose 
of such an issue in - or rather, from - the north may well have been the king’s wish to make a 
diplomatic gift at the time of his so-called submission to Wessex in 829 15 . This context would 
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account for a special effort to produce coins suitable for currency in the south, even to the extent 
1 1 their bearing the king’s own authorization of his money, rather than the name of some 
Northumbrian official who would be quite unknown beyond the Humber. The use of Northumbrian 
liver for an issue intended for elsewhere would explain, too, why Eanred’s moneyers at that time 
turned to copper for production 0 the next coins which were to circulate in their homeland, 

c.830-35 16 . 

Were it not that the change to copper for the usual stycas seems to complement the use of 
silver for the abnormal penny issue, the latter could be said to belong elsewhere in the reign, 
cither earlier or even, perhaps, during the final years of Eanred’s life. Such options may still have 
to be explored. 

The last letter of the coin’s reverse legend appears to be a cursive Omega; Metcalf 17 has 
1 ( marked on there being a contraction mark above. This may possibly be intended to recognize 
the absence of the companion Alpha - unless the legend is to be read as ..MONET A 0. The 
presence of such distinctive Christian symbolism may provoke consideration of there having 
been a peculiarly religious purpose for the issue, such as a personal offering of alms, by the king, 

I >rincipally to Rome. Yet so many of the motifs chosen for the Northumbrian coins are charged 
with religious connotations that Alpha and Omega appearing on this penny may be quite unrelated 
to the sense of purpose for the issue. 

Confident recognition of the reason for the issue may still not be feasible, yet this paper will 
have served its own purpose if it cuts - or starts to cut - the Gordian Knot of identification and 
chronology being wholly dependent on a stylistic dating of c.850. Attribution to Eanred of 
Northumbria, most probably during the years 830 to 835, will enable us to debate the enigma of 
the penny’s raison d’etre more realistically than before. 



Eanred’s penny 


Footnotes 

1 In the) irst instance, these coins remained in private possession. Briel publication in 
1788 (P. Rashleigh: Archaeologia ix, 1788, 187 and pi. viii) was followed by a more 
detailed record only in 1868 (J. Rashleigh: Numismatic Chronicle [N.S.l viii, 1868, 
137ff). 

1 The coin was purchased for the national collection from the Lockett sale in 1955. 

Acknowledgement is due to the Trustees of the British Museum for permission to illustrate 
it here. 

D M. Wilson and C.E. Blunt, The Trewhiddle hoard \Archaeologia 98 (1961), 75-122: 
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atp.115. 

4. E. Hawkins, Silver Coins of England (3 rd edn., London, 1887), pp.71-72. 

5. G.C. Brooke, English Coins (3 rd edn., London, 1950), p.44. 

6. [R.H.] M. Dolley, Anglo-Saxon Pennies , London, 1964; p.18 and pL VIII, no. 24. 

7. H.E. Pagan, Northumbrian numismatic chronology in the ninth century’, British 
Numismatic Journal [BNJ] 38 (1969), 1-15. 

8. C.S.S. Lyon, Ninth-century Northumbrian chronology 1 , Coinage in Ninth-Century 
Northumbria / V67V/, D.M, Metcalf, ed.; British Archaeological Reports, British Series 
180; Oxford, 1987; pp.27-36. 

9. D.M. Metcalf, H.E. Pagan and V. Smart, ‘The Eanred penny’, CNCN (see note 8), pp.36- 
40 and pl.l. 

10. E.J.E. Pirie, Coinsofthe Kingdom ofNorthumbria, c. 700-867 fCKNj, Lkinlyllin, 1996. 

11. That the quantity of unofficial, irregular issues, from c. 843/4 onwards, had led to the 
collapse o) official coin-production, c. 855, is a matter which has already been raised 
(see CKN as at note 10 - p.46); the topic remains capable of further discussion elsewhere. 

! 2. E.J.E. Pirie, Finds of sceattas and stycas of Northumbria’, Anglo-Saxon Monetary History , 
M.A.S. Blackburn, ed., Leicester, 1986; pp.67-90. 

13. E.J.E. Pirie, Early medieval coins’, in P. Hill, Whithorn and St Ninian : The Excavation 
of a Monastic Town, 1984-91, Stroud and Whithorn, 1997; pp.332-45 (no.8). 

14. E.J.E. Pirie, Earduulf: a significant addition to the coinage of Northumbria’, BNJ 65 
(1995), 20-31. 

15. Hr nth of that record, in The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, may be no more than that 
Eanred acknowledged Ecgbeorht’s supremacy in Southumbria. 

16. One small point which seems not to have aroused comment elsewhere is the form for the 
first letter of the reverse legend: the thorn (th) - D with a diacritic stroke through the 
back. This same form occurs on some (but not all) of the reverse dies for the moneyer 
Herred who was one of those first striking stycas in copper, just after 830; in a few 
instances, the final D oi his name is so differenced. It is not until the beginning of 
Yethelred II’s reign, c. 841, that the letter-form D, with a bar through the front curve, first 
appears. This, in its use peculiar to Northumbria, may or may not have had the same 
phonological value as the thorn. 

17. D.M. Metcalf (as at note 9), p.39 
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A PROBLEM OF CONVENTION: A BELATED REPLY 

by 

Veronica Smart 


In volume I of The Yorkshire Numismatist' a debate was opened on the conventions observed in 
indexing and cataloguing the personal names found in coin-legends, and how the bearers of the 
names should be designated in narrative text. The problem arises from the general lack of 
standardised spelling in names on the coins and hence the plethora of dialectal forms, 
representation of various stages of chronological sound-development, sometimes the need to 
render foreign names, and always the interaction of traditional orthography on phonetic spellings. 
As it is not always possible, when the name is not a particularly rare one, to isolate persons, the 
most satisfactory way of organising the personal name material is by identifying names and 
Hying to ascertain the parameters within which variants may exist whilst still belonging to the 
same name. Thus whilst cognates from Old Norse, Continental Germanic and Old English may 
legitimately be regarded as different names, dialect and chronological (diatopic and diachronic) 
va riants are most conveniently taken as belonging to the same name, since in the whole corpus of 
the material they are usually inextricably intertwined. 

The task is then to select a heading for each discrete name (known in onomastic studies as 
the lemma) on consistent principles, which with proper cross-referencing will make the dictionary 
or catalogue easy to use. Certain conventions are already in place which are familiar in many 
branches of study, and in the introductions to my Index volumes 2 1 reviewed the options, and 
explained the deficiencies as well as the advantages of the systems I have used. 

It is at this point that Miss Pirie takes up the debate. She argues that this may be all very well 
when dealing with the whole body of Anglo-Saxon coin-legends, but within the particular early 
Northumbrian series, the so-called ‘stycas’, it is unnecessary and inappropriate, since the standard 
lemmata are taken from literary West Saxon of a later century. This is certainly a defendable 
viewpoint, but I would take issue with some further sentiments she expresses: that since the 
publication of my Index volumes there has been a hardening of attitude towards ‘normalising' 
names that amounts to a wish to suppress the distinctive northern character of the language, and 
a lack of respect for the actual evidence of the legends themselves. 

Firstly, the Index of Personal Names was never intended to be prescriptive, but simply a way 
of organising the material as I have explained. If it has happened that other compilers have 
lound my headings useful to express their own needs then I am pleased, but would force it on no- 
one. All I demand, and I am sure other scholars would agree, is that a system should be orderly 
and explicable, but there is an advantage in all using the same word to describe the same thing. 

I would very strongly deny, however, that the Index volumes and their followers show contempt 
for the evidence of the legends, relegating the forms to he status of a curiosity. The forms in 
which the names occur are the primary evidence, not any tidy classification that we may devise 
for them. That is why when long ago s he Sylloge indexing was planned, I proposed the listing of 
ill the forms as rhey occurred for the full Index of Personal Names and not merely a collation of 
the selectively normalised indices of the individual volumes. 
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The late great names-sc) tolar Cecily Clark always laid stress on the need for differentiating 
“names quoted as specimens and those referring to actual people” e.g. St Edmund but OE 
Eadmund. This distinction is easily blurred with moneyers who are known to us only by their 
“specimens but it needs to be preserved and that is why I advocate the printing of the names as 
‘specimens in capitals, not because they are curiosities or of lesser value, but because this is the 
equivalent of italicisation of documentary examples, as the normal convention for transcribing 
epigraphic text 

It is true that many of the problems involved in organising the linguistic material on the 
Anglo-Saxon coinage at large are minimised if the styca series is taken in isolation. It is more or 
less self contained, in that its moneyers do not seem to interact as a rule with i he coinage of other 
kingdoms, and the legends are unlikely to have been influenced by die-cutting provisions belonging 
to a different dialect area. Even so, the dialectal question is not quite so simple. The legends do 
present some mixed forms. We find spellings with diphthongs where Northumbrian should have 
unbroken vowels, e.g. CVDHEARD and EDILVEAR1) alongside Northumbrian CVD1IARD and 
EDILVARD, and VILHEAH and Y1LHEOX (X for runic g?) where we would expect Northumbrian - 
he(c)h (as in EDILEH). 11 we are to select by the spelling accepted by the moneyer himself, - 
weard is as authentic as - ward\ -heard as -hard and -heah as -heh; in fact -heah would have to 
be preferred. 

It seems clear that the styca die-cutters, or the scribes who wrote patterns for them to copy 
were not engaged in an ad hoc exercise of representing names but were working in an established 
orthographic tradi ion which has come down to us in the contemporary portion of the fiber 
Vitae brought to and continued at Durham, but first and mainly written at Lindisfame in the first 
half of the ninth-century, containing over three thousand entries of personal names. This spelling 
tradition had evolved a system for representing Old English with the Latin alphabet, but it contains 
two features in particular which cause some confusion, because the symbols are deceptively 
familiar, whilst standing for values different from their present-day equivalents. The sounds 
represented phonetically as <w> and both < Q > and <d>, in our alphabet by w and th, had no 
distinct symbols in the Latin alphabet. The scribes made u stand for <w> although it also 
represented the vowel. Later, the consonant was distinguished from the vowel by doubling uu 
and then by borrowing the symbol P, from the Runic alphabet which was of course adapted to 
the Germanic sound system. V, then, is an epigraphic form for U just as on stones, swords or 
stycas a square □ was easier to cut than a round C). It is far from being specifically a Northumbrian 
feature; the Canterbury and London mints used V for <w> at least as late as Alfred’s reign 
(DIARVALD, TlLEVINE), whilst VV is more common for the single consonant in the early tenth 
century, alternating with and finally overtaken by f\ As we know that when a literate 9 th century 
Anglo-Saxon, be he Northumbrian or West Saxon, saw inscribed V or MS U he heard <w> there 
seems little point in distinguishing Northumbrian text by the use of Vigmund or Uigmund etc, 
which look strange to readers and can be misleading to those unacquainted with the palaeography 
Though, of course, V must be used in transcription. 

One of Miss Pine’s reasons for wishing to retain U or V is to reserve W for representing f 7 . It 
seems on examination of the evidence that the appearance of Y is very unlikely to be an early 
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xample of borrowing of the symbol into the Latin alphabet. The use of P in manuscripts appears 
first in two ninth century Mercian glosses, but is totally lacking in the Durham Liber Vitae names 
and is not even found in the tenth-century Durham Ritual, the latest extant Northumbrian text. 
On coins it does not seem to be normally incorporated into Latin alphabet legends until the 
second half of the tenth century. On the Northumbrian coins it appears mainly, apart from some 
irregular issues, to be confined to the coins of the moneyer Wihtred. This moneyer’s legends are 
notable for the use of runes. Some reverses are all in runes whilst others include some runic 
It tters. It would seem that this usage is idiosyncratic and whilst the use of all runic forms in these 
l< gends must be recorded, it does not seem to me that reserving initial W in the moneyer’s name 
is a consistent or helpful way to do it. 

The other sounds for which OE needed to improvise symbols were <0> and <d>, as in 
thin and then. To begin with, scribes used d for both sounds, as well as for the sound <d>. In 
11 ic MSS of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastical which preserve early features, d is used indiscriminately 
in the OE names to express d and th. By the time the Liber Vitae lists were written, however, the 
use of a diacritic mark striking through the stem of d to distinguish th from d had been borrowed 
I n >m Mercia, but the Li ber Vitae does not use this regularly and uses variously th, d and occasionally 
i (Cud heard, Cutheard, Fordheri, Ford red, Leofdegn, Cynidegn , Tilthegn ). The Liber Vitae 
I >rms are thus more innovative than the coin-legends which hark back to the Bedic orthography, 
but it is quite wrong to suppose that forms like Fordred and Leofdegn are more Northumbrian’ 
than Forthred and Leofthegn , and the latter forms represent the pronunciation much more 
closely to modem readers. 

Both the coins and the Liber Vitae lists use spellings that were almost certainly old-fashioned 
l>\ the time they were written, reflecting older pronunciation just as modem English retains its 
ilcnt letters. Many old endings appear in the spellings which had probably been neutralised or 
It>st in speech, such as -HERI, -VINI. This is clearly exemplified by BADIGILS which is found both 
u coins and in the Liber manuscript. The first element should be Badu- but the u must have 
been pronounced by then as the neutral sound <D>; the scribe had some idea that in similar 
circumstances i was regarded as a correct spelling and substituted that. These again are not 
l>;irticularly Northumbrian forms but were common to all the OE dialects since they derive from 
Primitive Germanic roots. It does not seem to me that there is anything to be gained in isolating 
names with these forms from the body of evidence for the name, except for purposes of 
transcription or discussion of the use of that form of the name. 

The main thing in the styca moneyers’ names that expresses the distinct character ol the 
H thumbrian dialect is the use o unbroken vowels in name-elements such as alh, aid ' bald, 
had, herht. These (though even this rule has been shown to be breached) could quite well be 
retained in the context if so wished. In the specific material, appropriate forms would not be out 
<f place, provided that they are arrived at with due regard to reputable phonological and 
palaeographic principles. 
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Notes 

1. E.J.E. Pine, Early Northumbrian Orthography and a Problem of Convention’ The Yorkshire 
Numismatist, Volume /, [1988] pp 1-8. 

2. V.J. Smart, Sylloge of Coins ofthe British Isles 28 and 41, Cumulative Index ofvols 1 - 
20and21-40, Oxford 1981 and 1992. 

3- Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica GentisAnglorum , written 731; numerous editions and 

translations. See also H. Strom, Old English Personal Names in Bede’s History. Lund 
Studies in English 8, Lund, 1939. 
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LOMi CROSS MONEYERS OF YORK 

by 

Ian Dowthwaite 


An account of the Long Cross coinage of Henry III and the primary classification of the coins 
themselves has been given at length in an authoritative paper by L.A. Lawrence in the British 
Numismatic Journal for 1913-15. 1 Further information relating to the main recoinage of the 
years 1247-50, including valuable documentation, was given by W.C. Wells in 19387 In brief, 
following a discussion on the state of the coinage at the King s Council held at Oxford in 1247, it 
wits decided to undertake a major recoinage and Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king s brother, 
agreed to provide 10,000 marks of silver to initiate the project in return for a half-share of the 
king s profit on the coinage. The recoinage was begun at those mints then active - London, 
Canterbury and Bury St Edmunds. 

Early in 1248 eight additional mints were brought into operation, one o which was York, 
and later in the year a further nine mints were opened. There is no warrant now extant concern¬ 
ing the setting-up of the York royal mint, but those to other towns sent out in February 1248 
ordering the election of ‘‘four of your most trustworthy and prudent fellow-townsmen' to act as 
moneyers, four custodians of the king’s dies and two “fit” prudent goldsmiths of unblemished 
repute with knowledge and ability to act as assayers.. .” 3 It is clear that Archbishop Walter de 
Gray also applied for his own ecclesiastical mint at York, as custom allowed, and that, after an 
enquiry, he was granted two dies in July 12487 As a result the citizens of York were ordered to 
select a further moneyer, an assayer of the archbishop s exchange and a keeper of the archbish¬ 
op's dies in the city. s A number of spare dies were retained in the custody of the constable of 
Knaresborough Castle which could be exchanged for worn dies brought there by the custodians 
of the dies at Carlisle, Newcastle and York. 6 York and the other mints specially opened for the 
recoinage ceased operating before Easter 1250. It has been calculated that the York mint struck 
coins to the value of £42,000 i.e. 10,080,000 pennies.' 

1 be principle source for the names of the mint officials involved in the recoinage at the 
provincial mints is a parchment sheet that has been bound in with the chronicle attributed to 
John of Oxenedes and a transcription of the same document in The Red Book of the Exchequer . s 

From what is known of the Norman and Plantagenet moneyers and those citizens who were 
placed in charge of the king’s dies they were drawn form the ranks of wealthy merchants and 
prominent citizens. 6 The following notes on the family connections of the of ficials appointed to 
the mint of York have been gleaned from various local records, though it is not suggested that 
they are exhaustive. While not of the highest social rank their prominence in commercial life led 
to several of them being elected to the offices of city bailiff or mayor, some had connections with 
those who held high ecclesiastica] office and others had relations who were raised to knight 
hood. No direct link has been established with moneyers of an earlier generation but this could 
be an area where further research might usefully be undertaken. 
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ALAIN FITZ-SANSON 

Alain's name occurs in the list of moneyers as ‘Alanus filius Sansonis’ and on the coins as 
ALEIN, ALAIN and ALAEIN. As a surname Sanson is local to Yorkshire and the Welsh borders, 
usually in the form Sampson’. Alain was related to Thomas of Bayeux, archbishop of York 1070- 
1 100, whose brother Sampson was bishop of Worcester, 1096-1112, and who is credited with 
being the autlu >r and chief scribe of Domesday Book. Bishop Sampson’s son, another Thomas, 
was archbishop of York 1108-14, and it is a descendant of his, Hugh Sampson, the father of Alain 
the moneyer, who was archdeacon of York, resigning from that office in January 1215. Appar- 
endy Hugh had been nominated as the custodian of the archbishop’s Long Cross dies at York, but 
in a warrant recorded in the Register of Archbishop Walter de Gray it is noted that Hugh “is not 
master of himself’ and that two other citizens were to he selected in his place. Wells op cit 

p.88. 

Alain was a moneyer from the reopening of the royal mint in York, minting types II to Ilk, 
siiough the last is scarce. He later became a bailiff of the city in 1253-4. it is not known whom 
he married but he had three children, John, Maurice and Matthew. John was to become promi¬ 
nent in public life, becoming mayor or York, was knighted and was keeper of the exchange in 
York with John Le Especer during the recoinage of 1280. He married three times, having by his 
first wife Mary three sons, who are recorded as having property in Aberford, Appleton and 
Harewood, and a daughter, Constance, who married Sir John Sutton. 


JEREMIE DE BRETEGATE 


Jeremy’s name is given as IEREMIE on his coins and he is recorded as ‘Geremias de Bradgate’ on 
the list of moneyers. No street named ‘Bedegate’ is recorded for York, though the Venerable 
Bede visited York and influenced a school there. It is possible that ‘Bedegate’ was a corruption 
of Brettegate', the early name for Juebrettegate, later Jubbergate, which now runs from Parlia¬ 


ment Streei towards the Shambles, but which at one time included what is now Market Street that 
began in The Jewry, the Jewish quarter of the city. When part of Juhbergate was excavated in 
1978 the dig provided evidence that in the eleventh- and twelfth-centuries the character of build¬ 
ings changed from domestic to industrial use. Under one of the early floor levels of millstone grit 
fragments a large puddle’ of metal was found, indicating that molten metal had trickled between 
the stone hearth Hags whilst smelting was taking place above. However, there was another Bretegate 
in the parish of St Mary’s, Walmgate, on the eastern side of the city 

Jeremie is the O. French form of the Hebrew personal name Jeremiah and it is possible that 
Jeremy himself was a Jew. A family of the surname Louth (de Lutha or Luda) was settled in York 


at an early period and resided for several generations in a street called Bretegate (now Naviga- 
Road), in the parish of St Mary, Walmgate. Jeremy could have been related to William de 


Bretegate, mentioned in the Pipe Roll 17 Henry 11 (1170-1), who paid 20 marks to be relieved of 
the custody of the mint of York. Nicholas de Bretegate was bailiff ofYork before 1219. Robert de 
Lutha, living in 122> >, had a brother John who was bailiff about 1235. ‘Domina Elena de Bretegate’ 
and Jeremy her son, the moneyer, were living in 1250. The latter was a wealthy goldsmith and, as 
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Jeremy de Luda de Bretegate’, occurs as bailiff about 1263. By his wife Agnes he had a son John 
de Luda, living in 1315, and a daughter, Ellen, the wife of Thomas de Thurkdby. 

The possibility must be considered that the John who was bailiff in 1235 was also the Lincoln 
moneyer whose name is given in the lists as ‘Iohannes de Luda', and in this connection it may be 
noted that in 1230 the Jews of York and Lincoln together bought a plot of land in Barkergate, now 
St Maurice’s Road, outside the city walls of York, for the purpose of extending their cemetery, 
though some one hundred and fifty Jews ofYork were massacred in Clifford’s Tower on 17 th 
March 1190 and, for a time, the Jewish community in York may have been all but extinguished as 
it does not igure at all in the Jewish donum of i 194, it is known that by 1201 Jews were given 
again lending money in the city. The community was taken into the king’s protection in 1221 
even though Aaron le Blund and Leo had been acting as talliators from 1219. Eighteen Jews 
contributed to the tallage of 1221 and thirty-two to that of 1223. T here are notices of Jewish 
property in Coney Street, Mickelgate, Hungate, Fossgate, Teltergayle (now Fetter Lane), Bretgate 
(i.e. Jubbergate and Market Street), Patrick Pool, St Saviourgate, Pavement, Castlegate and 
Walmgate. This dispersal does not suggest any great tension between the Jews and their Christian 
neighbours at this period. Aaron le Blund of York answered the charge of clipping the coin in 
1238 as, in 1236, he had been appointed A rch-Presbyter of all the Jews of England until 1243. Is 
it possible that Aaron was related to Ralph le Blund, a known engraver to the Mint in London, 
John le Blund, mayor and alderman of London in and around 1302, Robert le Blund, a custodian 
of the dies at the York mint, and Benedict le Blund who was Robert's brother? 

Another member of the De Luda family was Sir Gilbert de Luda, who was patron of the 
churcl of Stillingfleet, lord of the manor of East Ness in Ryedale and possessor of property in 
Grimsby and other places in Lincolnshire, and who made money lending almost his second 
profession, in 1276 he obtained the manor of Scoreby (in Gate Helmsley, N.R.) from Robert 
Percy for a yearly rent of £30 of which twelve years was to be paid in advance; in 1280 he and 
John le Specer held Percy’s manor of Carnaby (E.R.) for six years as security for a loan of 250 
marks; around 1284 he secured a hold on some of Ernai Percy’s lands in Kiinwick Percy (E.R.), 
and at his death in 1288 he was holding of William Percy of Kildale’s property in Ormsby and 
Cargo Fleet, both near Middlesbrough (N.R.), once again in security for a loan. T hroughout his 
business life as a goldsmith he seems to have acted as something like the private banker to the 
Percy family, an activity which helped to turn him into a country gentleman and to be elected 
mayor ofYork in 1278, 1282 and 1284, after first being bailiff in 1274-5. He was knighted in 
1278 and in the same year lie and Sir John Sampson, son of Alain the moneyer, and other citizens 
of York lent King Edwards 1040 marks. Also in 1278 Sir Gilbert was charged, together with 
brothers John and Thomas de Warthill, with being involved in the death of Hamon le Gaunt, the 
actual murderer having taken refuge in the Dominican friary and then abjured the realm. In 
1282 Sir Gilbert received the archbishop’s licence to erect an oratory in one of his seven houses 
in the parish of St Mary’s, Walmgate. On his deat it in 1288 Sir Gilbert was buried in the conventual 
church of the Friars Preachers, York, leaving a son and heir, Nicholas, then aged ten, and a 
daughter who later married a son of Sir John Potthou. Nicholas de Luda was made rector in 
1361-83 of St Mary-the-Virgin, Cottingham, by the Black Prince and there is a splendid memorial 
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brass of him in his priestly robes in the parish church, William de Luda, who was prebendary of 
Ampleforth at York 1287-90 and who was elected to the bishopric of Ely in 1290, may have been 
related to Sir Gilbert. 

After an interval of more than a century the name Louth again appears in the roll of York civic 
magnates. Robert de Louth occurs as chamberlain in 1387 and as bailiff in 1388-9. He died in 
1407, leaving five sons, one of whom John became chamberlain in 1414, sheriff in 1424-5, M.P, 
in 1432 and elderman in 1433, and Richard - the last of the name who filled any of the Higher 
civic of ices in York - who was chamberlain in 1423, sheriff in 1425-6 and M.P. in 1434. 

JOHN DE SELBY 

John is listed as Johannes de Seleby’ and was from one of the most respected Yorkshire families 
not to have held baronial rank. His family can be traced back with certainty to Robert de Selby 
who was chancellor to Roger, king of Sicily, We know this from a report given by William 
Fitzherbert, deposed as archbishop of York in 1147, who, as a relative, visited Sicily in 1147-8 to 
seek the king’s aid in securing his restoration by Pope Eugenius III. The historian John of 
Hexham describes Robert as a man of great wealth and the most influential of King Roger’s 
friends. 

The family line can be traced down through Roberts son William, who married Hawissa 
Mowbray of Easby, Cleveland, and who was a large exporter of corn to Flanders around 1166-75; 
William's son Robert, who was also engaged in commerce and Robert s son Hugh, who was in 
business on a considerable scale and was prominent between 1213 and 1236. With his partner, 
Adam I lur, Hugh exported wool to the Low Countries and imported wine from Anjou. He was 
major of York for a number of years between 1213 and 1236. He held property in St Denys’s 
parish, in Ousegate, Coney Street, Goodramgate and Fossgate, and owned jointly with Adam Flur 
a stone house in Mickelgate. Outside the city he held property in High Hutton (N.R.), and in 
Escrick and Osgodby (E.R.). He had two sons, John and Nicholas, who were equally prominent 
but in civic offices. There is no firm evidence to associate them with a particular trade or craft, 
but that their fortune made initially in trade was invested in property and that this became the 
basis for the family's influence. 

John de Selby was selected to be one of the royal moneyers in the Long Cross recoinage and 
is known for all the classes from II to file. He is mentioned in the Assize Rolls of 1252 when he 
is named with Benedict le Blund (perhaps a relative of Robert le Blund, a custodian of the king’s 
dies at York) and others in a dispute with William d’Averenges over a property at Skipwith, and as 
a witness in a case where Thomas de Thornton gives one mark for a licence of concord in a plea 
of rent with Robert de Verdenell, who was another of the custodians of the king’s dies. John de 
Selby lived in a stone house in Mickelgate named MunsoreT and he also purchased another 
property at Youlthorpe (E.R.). He held the office of mayor seven times between 1251 and 1271, 
and his only son Nicholas became major in 1286-9, as did his grandsons, Roger in 1369-70, and 
William in 1385-7, the latter becoming the first Lord Mayor of York in 1388. John de Selby’s 
brother Nicholas is named as a canon of York, 1240-4, and appears as a witness to documents in 
1248 and 1249, later becoming archdeacon in Wiltshire. 
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RENER TALLIATOR 

Rener’s name is given as ‘Raynerius Taliator’. He issued all Long Cross classes II to II Ic, but local 
documentary evidence for him has not yet been found. It is probable that he took his name from 
his occupation, the term talliator in thirteenth-century documents indicating an assessor anti 
collector of tallage (the tax imposed on boroughs, etc.), and thus used for those who cut tallies 
from Lat. talliare, to cut). At a later date tallyman’ was applied to a giver of credit who would 
be repaid in instalments, i.e. a money-lender. The same term, talliator , is also used for a tailor 
(one who cuts cloth), but a moneyer is more likely to have been a tax-collector, and thus prob¬ 
ably a wealthy money-lender, than a maker of clothes. So perhaps Rener assisted the sheriff of 
York in the collection of the king’s revenue. 

Rener is not a common name, though there was a Rener at London who issued Short Cross 
coins of classes Vb-c, and a Rener Sperri known at York in 1310 (see under Assayers below). As 
Rener is not otherwise known from documentary sources at York at the period of the Long Cross 
coinage it could be that he was a foreigner. In July 1248 Jordan de Brunswick had been re¬ 
quested to recruit from beyond the seas at the king s expense “ministers cunning in any kind of 
minting and exchange of silver with a guarantee of their safety in the country and their safe 
return. 

THOMAS 

Thomas does not feature in the list of royal mint officials for York and it is reasonably certain that 
he must have been the archbishop s moneyer who was to be elected according to the warrant of 
22 July 1248. The earliest coins of the other four moneyers are of class II, whereas Thomas is 
only known for classes Illb and IIIc, which accords with the fact that the archbishop’s mint did 
not come into operation until after July 1248. No documentary record of Thomas has yet been 
located. 

Custodians of the dies 
ROBERT VERDENEL 

Of the other officers of the York mint in 1248-50 Robert Verdenel is the best known. In the list 
of officers he is recorded as custodian of the king’s dies with the name Robertus filius Thomae 
Verdenel', but he is generally documented as Robertas filius Thomae Verdenel de Marisco , 
Ehor. - Robert Verdenel of the Marsh - so perhaps at some time he or his family had property in 
the vicinity of the king’s fish pond through which the River Foss ran, which was also known as 
The Marsh. He married a lady by the name of Mariot, who died about 1281, and they lived in a 
stone house called Wyndsour' in Ketmangergate (probably part of St Andrewgate). Robert be¬ 
came bailiff of York in 1253-4. He founded a chantry (one of eight - the most of any York 
church) at the altar of the Blessed Virgin in St Saviour’s church in 1280, and in 1281 a priest 
presented by Mariot was admitted to the church. They had one known son, Adam, who, with John 
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Sampson (son of Alain the moneyer) andjolm le Specer, were keepers of the exchange in York 
in 1280-1. Adam was also a bailiff in 1287-8. Robert had a brother, John, and there was a John 
Verdenel who was chamberlain of York in 1290, and a Vincent Verdenel who was chamberlain in 
1295 and bailiff in 1304-5. 


THOMAS YOEL 

Information regarding Thomas Yoel lias not yet been found. The surname is Scandinavian in 
origin and variations include Yol and Vole. A John Yole and his wife Helena, together with 
Thomas Hatfield were mentioned in a royal licence granted on 7 February 1354/5. John was a 
merchant of Northallerton. 


ROBERT ALBY (alias LE BL11ND) 

The third custodian of the dies is listed as ‘Robertas filius Thomae Alby’ but he is also known as 
Robert le Blund’, There is strong evidence to relate him to Ralph le Blund, a known engraver at 
London. Robert could also be related to Aaron the Jew’ le Blund and his family (see above 
under Jeremy the moneyer). 


WILLIAM DE AKUM 


The founh and last custodian of the dies is listed as ’Willelmus de Akaun’ but little is known of the 
family until a century later when the surname is spelt Acorn, Akom and Acum. The village of 
Acomb lay only a mile and a half west of Mickelgate Bar, York. A relative of William, John de 


Akum, founded a chantry at the altar of St Mary’s in 1349 and was grated a licence to alienate 
lands to support it. A similar licence was granted to John de Acum the younger in 1559 for a 
chantry at the altar of St John the Baptist. This chantry is said to have been founded by John and 
Joan Acorn in the church of St Peter-the-Little. An Adam de Akum was appointed master of St 
Nicholas’s Hospital in 1384, followed by John de Akum in 1388 who resigned the following year. 
In 392 the reversion of two plots of land east and west of the church of the Carmelite Friars in 
Stonebow Lane, settled in 1295, were secured to the friars by Henry de Percy, lord of Spofforth, 


and John de Acom, late parson of Catton, and others. 


Tlie Assayers 


HENRY SPARI 

Members of the Sperry family are known at York and Knaresborough. Henry ’s name is given as 
Henricus Spari* in the list of officials. Thomas Sperri was a warden of St Peter’s, York, and was 
one of the witnesses to the sale of land to the Jews in 1230 for their cemetery; and it may be 
questioned whether he was the same person who appears in the list as custodian of the king’s 
dies at Carlisle under the name of Thomas Spetiarius’ but whose name is given as ‘Thomas 
Sparuarius (?)’ in the writ naming him the custodian responsible, with William Fitz-Ivonis, for 
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exchanging worn Carbsle < ies for new at Knaresborough Castle. A John Sperry was the minister 
(or Master) of the Trinitarian Friars at Knaresborough between 1297 and 1300. In 131 11 on the 
death of Reyner Sperri, citizen of York, Archbishop Greenfield questioned the admission ol Ins 
daughter Elena to the convent at Hampole (W.R.). 

RICHARD GRUSEY 

No local record of ‘Ricardus Grusey’ has yet been located. 


The Clerks 
ANDREW DE SELBY 

The name of Andreas de Seleby’ has not been found in local records, but it seems possible that 
he may have been related to John de Selby the moneyer. Andrew is one of two clerks appointed 
for the mint of York though only one clerk is named for each of the other provincial mints. As the 
second clerk, Peter, is specifically noted as acting on behalf of the king perhaps Andrew was 
appointed to act on behalf of the archbishop. 

PETER DE GANNOC 

Given in the list as Petrus de Gamoc, ex parts regis’ by L.A. Lawrence, but as Peter of Gannock' 
by Johnson. There is a village named Gannock in Hertfordshire. The name < iannoc has not been 
found in local records so perhaps Peter was brougl it up from London for the recoinage. 
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SAMPSON 


Osbert 

priest 


Thomas of Bayeux Samson 

archbishop of York 1070-1100 bishop of Worcester 1096-1112 


Richard Thomas fl 

bishop of Bayeux 1108-33 provost of Beverley 1092 

archbishop of York 1109-14 


Hugh Sampson 
archdeacon -1215 
‘not master of himself 1248 

ALAIN 

York moneyer 1248-50 
bailiff 1253-4 
I 

John 

mayor 

knight keeper of the 
York Exchange 
1280 


John Henry = Emmeria Thomas Witliam Constance = Sir John 

Sutton 


(1) Mary 

(2) Agnes 

(3) Elizabeth 


Maurice 


Matthew 


Robert 
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l)E BRETI .ATE and DE LOUTH 


William de Bretegate 
custodian of the York mint 
PR. 1170/1 


Nicholas de Bretegate 
bailiff 1219 


'Domina' Elena de Bretegate 
fl. 1250 



Robert de Lutha 
fl. 1220 


John de Lutha 
bailiff 1235 

Lincoln moneyer? 1248 


JEREMY DE LUDA 
DE BRETEGATE = Agnes 
goldsmith 
moneyer 1248-50 
bailiff 1263 


William de Luda 
prebendary of 
Ample forth 1287-90 
bishop of Ely 1290-8 


Sir Gilbert de Luda (de Louth) 
goldsmith 
bailiff 1274-5, 78 
knight 1278 
mayor 1278, 82, 84 
d. 1288 


John de Luda 
fl. 1315 


Ellen = Thomas de 
Thurkilby 


Nicholas de Luda 
b. 1278 

rector of Cottingham 


Dau. = son of 
Sir John 
Potthou 


Robert de Louth = Katherine 
chamberlain 1387 dau of William Bowes M.P. 


bailiff 1388-9 
d. 1407 

d. 1439 






William 

John 

Richard 

Robert 

Nicholas 


chamberlain 1414 

chamberlain 1423 




sheriff 1424/5 

sheriff 1425/6 




M.P. p 1432 

M.P. 1434 




alderman 1433 





d. 1435 
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»E SELBY 


Hugh 


Robert de Selby 
chancellor to Roger, k. of Sicily 
fl. C. 1132-50 


William = Hawissa de Mowbray 
Pipe Roll 1166, 1175 of Easby 


Robert 


Hugh 

mayor of York, 1217, ’36, '40 
Assize Roll 1219 


I 

JOHN DE SELBY 
York moneyer 1248-50 
mayor 1251-71 


Nicholas 

canon of St Peter’s 1240-4 
witness 1248-9 
archdeacon of Wiltshire 


Nicholas 
mayor 1286-9 


William 
fl. 1270-1339 


Roger 

mayor 1369-70 


William 
mayor 1385-7 
1 st lord mayor of York 
1391-2, 1414 
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VERDENEL 


Thomas 


ROBERT VERDENEL = Mariot John 

York custodian 
of the dies 
1248-50 
bailiff 1253-4 


Adam Verdenel John Vincent 

keeper of the York exchange chamberlain 1290 chamberlain 1295 

1280 bailiff 1304-5 

bailiff 1287-8 


Robert 


Thomas 


Notes 

1 L.A. Lawrence, ‘The Long Cross coinage of Henry III and Edward I’, BNJ9 
(1913) 145-79; BNJ 10 (1914) 69-93; and BNJ 11 (1915) 101-19- 

2 W.C. Wells, ‘Notes on the Long Cross coinage oi Henry III, 1247-50’, BNJ22 (1938) 

79-107. 

3 Close Rolls , 26 Feb. 32 Henry III, 1248, memb. 13d.: addressed to the bailiff in 
Norwich, 

4 Patent Rolls , 20 July 1248. 

5 Patent Rolls , 22 July 1248. 

6 Lord Treasurer's Rembrancer s Roll 33 Henry III (Oct. - Nov. ) 1 248-9, memb.2. 

7 Wells, op. Cit., 97. 

8 Lawrence, BNJ9 (4913) 154,156 ;BNJ 11 (1915) 103-19. 

9 See, for instance, L.V. Grinsell, The History and Coinage of the Bristol Mint (Bristol 
Museum and Art Gallery 1986) p. 28; also the organisation of English mints in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, NC 142 (1982) 34-50. 

Other source: Kirkby’s Inquest. 
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Coincraft is a Family Business 

Founded in 1955, we have had a shop across the street from the 
British Museum for the past 21 years. We are family owned and run and 
we treat collectors as we would like to be treated ourselves. 

Coincraft deals in British and world coins, British and world 
banknotes, Ancient coins and antiquities. Each month we publish our 
newspaper cum catalogue The Phoenix , if you would like a sample copy 
please ca ; ! or drop us a note. Its different and exciting every month. 

We buy as well as sell, many dealers sell to us every week so 

our prices must be good. If you have something for sale please give us 
the chance to bid on your collection, you may well be Pounds better off. 

We are also publishers of Coincraft’s Standard Catalogue \ 
of English <£ U. K. Coins 1066 to Date , over 700 A4 pages of hard 

bound information and only £19.95. On sale at your local dealer, book j 
shop or ourselves, (postage extra). 


C®INCRAFI 

45 Great Russell Street 
London WCIB 3LU 

Tel 0171-636-1188,637-8785 
Fax 0171-323-2860,637-7635 
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THE YORKSHIRE COINERS 

“OWT FOR NOWT” 

# 

by 

Tony Abramson 

Governmental incompetence , inertia and corruption were rife during the Age of Reason. 
Were the inventive and entrepreneurialfolk of Yorkshirejustified in taking advantage ofthis? 


I here are few stories about numismatics that contain more villainy, intrigue, crime, tenacity and 
buffoonery than this tale yet convey the most fundamental lessons on monetary control. A brief 
review of the background and consequences of the Great Recoinage of i < >96 to 1699 is necessary 
to gain a proper insight to the activities o the so-called Yorkshire Coiners of 1765 to 1783- 

In 1683 the Government had stopped paying interest on goldsmith’s promissory notes. The 
i-nsuing bankruptcies amongst these bankers had inhibiting repercussions on economic growth, 
hollowing the Glorious Revolution of 1688 England became embroiled in a war with ranee. The 
outflow of remittances to our army abroad was exacerbated by capital flight due to political 
uncertainty. The resultant inflation saw a commodity price rise of 75% between 1692 and 1699- 
\s the note issue was then backed by silver the supply of notes dwindled with the loss ol silver 
ind remaining bankers were unable to lend to the Government. Hence, the Bank of England was 
founded in 1694 for this purpose. The Bank of England’s controlled release of specie notes after 
May 1696 replaced lost silver and enabled trade to continue and the war remittances to be 
financed. 

At tliis time luxury imports from India through the Hast India Company cost around £400,000 
per annum in silver. Much was profitably re-exported but paid for in gold thus exacerbating the 
specie flow. During the war with France industrial growth was stimulated. 

The 91 years between the Coronation of Elizabeth 1 in 1558 and the demise of Charles I in 
1649 saw £7.8m coined in gold compared to £15.6m in silver. During the following 45 years to 
the founding of the Bank of England in 1694 £7m was coined in gold and £3 7m in silver. 
Although the small amount of base metal coined had a high velocity of circulation, silver was the 
dominant currency with the price of gold varying in terms of silver. 

In 1663 guineas and milled silver had been introduced. However, diminished hammered 
silver remained in circulation and Gresham’s law (‘Bad money drives out good’) operated. The 
1666 Act for Encouraging Coynage attempted to rectify this by prohibiting the export of coin. 

Bullion and foreign coin were not so restricted. 

From 1661 to 1700 the ratio of silver to gold did not fall below 15.5:1. Only in Spain and 
Portugal, where silver flowed in from the West Indies, was the ratio higher. In the Orient the ratio 
was around 9:1. This overvaluation of gold in England ensured that silver flowed outward and 
gold inward. 

The endless debate in Parliament in the early l690’s regarding the dire state of the country’s 
silver currency could have been resolved by a simple devaluation. This would have increased the 
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amount of circulating medium both by encouraging boarded silver back into circulation and 
because more coins by tale could be produced from a given weight of bullion. It would have 
stabilised exchange rates by equalisation of the silver to gold ratio with the Continent and calmed 
commodity prices. The small problem of uniformity, ie: coins diminished by different degree 
passing at the same face value, would be lessened, but possibly not resolved, as the devaluation 
would reduce the difference in value. Moreover, a devaluation does not necessarily cause an 
equal inflation as exports are stimulated. 

I be logistics of the recoinage were fraught. The already inadequate supply o! silver was 
further reduced as coins were taken out of circulation, albeit temporarily, to be recoined. Unfor¬ 
tunately, production at the Mint was limited and inefficient. The costs of the exercise were signifi¬ 
cant, especially as an inducement had to be paid to persuade people to bring silver to the mint as 
the bullion price of silver was above the mint price. This proved the fatal flaw in the recoinage 
scheme as new coin would always be melted as long as this situation prevailed. 

The imposition ot the Window Tax to cover the costs of the exercise did not fully recognise 
that the true cost was the replacement of diminished silver, until late 1696, by tale, not weight. 

I ruly new pots for old! In die period February to December 1696 c£2.7m of silver was recoined 
out of c.£55m received in diminished money - a 50% loss! 

The gradual demonetisation by denomination and condition undermined the public’s conn- 
dence in holding silver as the deadline approached. 

In February 1696 the price of guineas was as high as 30/-. In the absence of sufficient silver, 
trade was at a standstill. The Government prohibited further importation of gold, lowered the 
value of the guinea to 26/- on 26th February, 25/- on 7th March and eventually 22/- on 26th 
March. This still left the ratio at 15.5:1 failing to reduce the imbalance with tt*e Continent. It was 
only on 16th February 1699 that the price was reduced to 21/6 where it remained until Newton’s 
report in November 1717. 

l! is no surprise then that the Great Recoinage was, in reality, a Tragic Failure. New coin was 
immediately hoarded or melted for export. As long as the bullion price of silver exceeded the 
mint price insufficient metal would be brought to the Mint. As long as the ratio of precious metals 
was out of balance with our trading partners, the specie flow would continue to destabilise. 

In the period 1696 to 1702 tax liabilities and war remittances were largely settled by use of 
guaranteed Exchequer Bills. These I 'eld the public's confidence and were used in commerce. On 
5th February 1701 foreign gold was devalued to stop its importation and£1.4m went to the Mint 
foi recoining. In July 1 02 Sir Isaac Newton compared the precious metals ratios throughout 
western Europe and found only the Iberian countries with a less favourable rate. Had it not been 
for this the specie flow might have been overwhelming. 

In November 1717 Newton reported that since 1702 £7.1m had been coined in gold and 
merely £223,380 in silver. 01 this latter figure two-thirds arose from Publick Encouragements in 
1709 and 1711. In December the guinea price fell to the familiar 21/-. Perhaps the continuing 
overvaluation of gold was tolerated to avoid losses to holders of gold and those, including the 
< lOvemment, having to settle debts abroad in gold. The silver to gold ratio now settled slightly 
lower at around 15:1 The demand for gold was maintained as the note issue, increasing with the 
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proliferation of provincial banks to service growing industrialisation, was now backed by gold 
In the period 1717 to 1760, £24.5m was coined in gold and just over £lm in silver. 

fie copper production was also severely limited. Minting capacity was inadequate and inef 
iicient and determining output was not perceived as the Mint’s responsibility. The Government 
seemed incapable or unwilling to recognise the importance of small change in lubricating the 
ever increasing volume of transactions consequent upon the Industrial Revolution. Copper was 
not legal tender for some types of transactions and many Members of Parliament held base 
currency in contempt.. 

The deficiency in small change was compensated for in a number of ways. 1 he late medieval 
shift from market trading to permanent shops had enabled the growth of personal credit. This 
was paralleled in the mercantile world following the creation of the Bank of England in 1694. 

Wages were often paid infrequently and to groups rather than individuals so that larger 
denomination coinage could be used. Some firms paid “in kind" an abuse eventually outlawed 
by the Truck Acts. By the middle of the eighteenth century the copper coinage consisted largely of 
foreign coins, and base counterfeits. Later in the century Boulton and Watts’ innovative and 
entrepreneurial mint allowed commercial tokens to substitute lor legal tender and the Govern¬ 
ment was only too willing to let this state of affairs continue. Counterfeiting copper was merely a 
misdemeanour whereas interfering with gold was a capital crime. Therefore the rights to gather 
evidence for copper forgery were far more restricted. Many “evasions" were not illegal and 
enjoyed wide acceptance in the absence of a better alternative. Gold counterfeits were held m< 
reluctantly because the potential loss to the holder was greater. 

There had been no recoinage of the gold currency since the 1690’s and what was in circula¬ 
tion was worn and underweight. Gresham’s law applied: any new gold circulating at the same 
face value as worn gold was quickly driven out. As the bullion price of gold remained above the 
mint price it was only when the Bank of England needed to sustain the convertibility of its note 
issue that it bought gold bullion, at a loss, for the Mint to recoin. Unfortunately whatever was 
minted during the day was melted by night. 

In view of the failure to understand the lessons of the 1696 silver recoinage and the stubborn 
adherence to John Locke s then stated principle that the mint price was immutable, the Govern¬ 
ment remained reluctant to rectify the resultant specie flow. Sir Isaac Newton was Master of the 
Mint from 1699 to 1727. During this time he was able to exercise some degree of control provid¬ 
ing accurate statistics on which the Government could make decisions and taking firm action 
against counterfeiting. However, after his departure the Mint was ineffectual in its operations and 
appointments become sinecures. A typical example is that of Warden Sir Walter James James 
who never appeared at the Mint but drew a regular salary and employed a clerk at the Mint, at 
£100pa, whose chief role seems to have been to ensure Sir Walter s salary was paid into his bank! 

By the 1740’s the majority of gold in circulation consisted of Portuguese moidores. Frac¬ 
tional moidores compensated for the lack of silver. This gold stayed in circulation as it was 
overvalued compared to the bullion price. 

In 1774 a gold recoinage commenced. Old gold was replaced by weight so that the holder 
stood the ioss and the Government stood the unpopularity! Measures restricted he importation 
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of light silver and, most importantly, restricted silver as legal tender to £25 by tale and, above 
this, by weight only, at a discounted rate. The mint price of gold remained ahead of the bullion 
price virtually to the end of the century so that the new gold remained in circulation. However, in 
the final quarter of the century silver was much diminished again, having suffered little loss since 
the beginning of the century. But silver now played a subsidiary, if not token, role so that diminu¬ 
tion was not of great consequence. At this time the gold in circulation was worth £26m compared 
to a mere £2m in silver. 

In 1798 a committee was established to review the state of silver in circulation. The Napo¬ 
leonic Wars delayed its report until 1816 when it was decided to move the Mint from the Tower 
of London to a new site at Tower Hill and embark upon a comprehensive recoinage of silver on 
a representative, or fiduciary, basis. This would discourage both counterfeiting and melting. The 
limit of legal tender for silver was reduce to 40/-. 

Fortuitously, England had adopted the gold standard, though largely by default not design. 

So, during the eighteenth century, despite Great Britain’s leadership in the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, its copper, silver and gold currencies were in complete disarray. Let us now turn to the ways 
in which an enterprising and sometimes desperate public survived, and occasionally exploited, 
this governmental incompetence. 

The sophisticated operation run by Thomas Lightowller in the 1740’s and 1750’s would 
today be described as a franchised mail order business supplying base metal silver and gold 
counterfeits. The significance of his acquittal was that it reflected public disdain at the Mint’s 
inability to perform. Moreover it highlighted another area of governmental incompetence in the 
administration of coinage law. 

The public perception of the gold coinage was that if worn, and iherefore underweight, 
guineas were tolerated then it was permissible to diminish to a similar extent, by filing and 
clipping, any new coinage put into circulation. There seemed no dishonour or discredit in this 
and very little danger as the tools were readily to hand and easily disguised. There was no risk in 
passing off such diminished currency particularly as its milling was restored and the public was 
insufficiently familiar with gold coinage to recognise the deception. 

The fraud perpetrated by Joseph Wood in this same period depended on the use of Bills of 
Exchange. These are promissory notes given against merchandise pending their resale and are 
therefore a form of credit allowing the middle man the period of time to the bill’s maturity date to 
resell the merchandise and repay the bill. However, in the meantime the bill can be discounted 
ie: sold on for cash at less than its face value. Ultimately the bill is met on maturity. To dishonour 
a bill would irrecoverably destroy a merchant’s credibility. 

Wood started his circular operation by buying full weight guineas at the Bank and diminish¬ 
ing these. The proceeds would be used to procure a provincial Bill of Exchange. This would be 
discounted at a London bank and Bank of England notes taken in payment. T hese notes were 
lien exchanged at the Bank of England for full weight guineas and the cycle started again! The 
operation depended upon secrecy but suspicion was aroused by Wood’s scruffy appearance! 

Effectively the copper coinage was reduced to a fiduciary basis by the preponderance of base 
coins, tokens and counterfeits. It rested on trust that a token of value would suffice as long as it 
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was generally acceptable. This had beneficial characteristics in the circumstances as witnessed 
by many of the homilies found on tokens: “ to facilitate trade ”, “pro bono publico ”, “may 
trade flourish ”, “for change not fraud ’, “for general convenience ” and “as a Remedy against 
the Shortage of Change ” etc. However, debasement of the precious media had debilitating inter¬ 
national repercussions. 

Throughout the medieval era sterling had remained stable and had become the staple cur¬ 
rency of Europe. (Adm ittedly silver was the oidy circulating medium at that time). At a time when 
England was leading the world commercially the inadequacy of its coinage and coin laws could 


have been catastrophic. 

As ‘coining’ (ie: the illicit activity, compared to recoining’, the Mint’s function) in gold was 
a capital offence, no less than High Treason, judges and magistrates demanded the highest stand¬ 
ards of evidence although the law did not necessarily require this. More prejudicial to the effi¬ 
cacy of the law was the Mint Solicitor’s personal responsibility for staying within his prosecutions 
budget, In 1742 the budget was raised from £400 to £600. However, if the Mint Solicitor ex¬ 
ceeded this annual limit in pursuing coiners he would get no recompense whatever and would 
have to bear the whole expense personally. Fountaine Cooke, Solicitor from 1748 to 1755 was 
forced into personal bankruptcy. What greater disincentive could there be for launching an ef¬ 
fective prosecution? 


Having set the macro-economic and legal background let us now turn to the circumstances 
surrounding the Yorkshire Moneyers. 

In 1761 James Smeaton visited Halifax to draw up plans for the Galder Navigation. 1 Ie saw a 
prosperous textile town of 6000 inhabitants and 1200 homes many of fine architecture. In due 
course the Calder provided a waterway to both coasts along which a single canal horse could tow 
the equivalent load of 600 pack horses! 

The geographical disposition of the Halifax-Huddersfield-Rochdale area did not favour agri¬ 
culture and with growing industrialisation this populous area become increasingly dependent on 
worsted manufacturing, especially of coarse kersey used in military uniforms and clothing for 
the poor. The rival Norwich kersey trade had a largely domestic market compared to the West 
Riding area which was reliant on exports. 

During the Seven Year War (1756-63), a European conflict in which England and France 
had vied for territorial control in North America, trade had flourished. However, no peace 
dividend” benefited the West Riding. Indeed with the narrow specialisation compounded by 
concentration of markets in North America the slump of the 1760’s hit hard. The credit advanced 
to American merchants had extended as trade expanded but these merchants were now facing 
difficult trading themselves as England introduced measures to restrict their commercial activi¬ 
ties. 


The result was severe cash shortage in the West Riding and in 1765 the first reports of a new 
trade replacing the traditional textile industry were received. The so-called yellow trade' de¬ 
scribed a widespread clipping and coining activity with some novel features. Yellow counterfeits 
were exclusively full quality gold, not base or mixed. Initially they were simply heavy’ (ie: full 
weight) coins reduced to the typical weight of currently circulating, predominantly worn, gold. 
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The cash shortage in this region probably caused local gold to be clipped heavily so that the 
diminution of good gold locally was more than may have occurred elsewhere. There was no 
alternative but to accept underweight coinage in the absence of Mint activity to prevent this. 

Characteristic of this local coining was the wide participation in clipping and in lending 
material to be clipped. Many people held the grievance that though taxed they were disenfran- 
L ' h sed - Recompense for providing the raw material was of course in diminished coin. Twenty 
shillings would be given for the use of twenty guineas for two hours. As tiie perceived benefits 

1 ! apparent harm negligible the activity enjoyed popular support 

throughout all social strata. Indeed the practice may have seemed virtuous in increasing the coin 

supp!y with good gold rather than base metal. The Mint’s impotency in supporting a proper coin 

supply lent legitimacy to diminishing and the lack of government action could be seen as licence 

to continue. Desperate merchants in the grip of recession needed no clearer an invitation to 
abuse. 

At this tune a felon could be executed for stealing goods worth as little as thirteen pence. 
However, this harsh regime must be viewed in the context of inadequate law enforcement. For 
example, Halifax had two unpaid constables, two deputies (paid by the constables) and one 
night watchman. The nearest magistrate was in Bradford. Law enforcement was typically based 
on informers who could earn a £40 reward and a Tyburn Ticket’ for successful prosecution. 
These excused the holder from local taxes and were often auctioned by deputy constables! 

Diminishing was insidious within the region but the area of activity was clearly defined by the 
kersey trade. There were still opportunities for itinerant counterfeiters but the better quality 
counterfeits came out of the permanent workshops which were well protected. As counterfeiting 
foreign coinage was not a capital offence a common pract se was to recoin guineas as moidores 
(and their fractions) as this produced an immediate profit of 30% on face value. 

The prevalent cash shortage necessitated local merchants travelling far afield to bring in 

coin for wages. This now provided a channel for gathering raw material. The major workshops 

were able to act as banks to merchants by accepting their Bills of Exchange which could be 

discounted i n U>ndon for full, weight gold. Many of the affluent local merchants took advantage of 
this banking’ facility. 

in lat< ‘ 1 <v> [)avili ll;irtle y- 36, having served his ironworking apprenticeship in Birming¬ 
ham, returned with his wife Grace, 25 and in her first pregnancy, to his widowed father William’s 
isolated farm in Turan Valley. This was on the remote, rugged, desolate moors of Cragg Vale 
above Mytholmroyd, five miles to the west of Halifax. He returned with more knowledge than 

simple ironmongery and may well have been secreting himself in this lonely Bronte landscape to 
evade suspicions of coining in the Midlands. 

William lived in an austere, millstone grit cottage known as Bell House with Itis younger 
sons, Isaac, then 29, and William, 27. Grace bore David junior in 1766, Mary in 1767 and Isaac 
in 1769. The recurrence of first names and surnames is a notable feature of this story. Even at 
this time people remarked on the relative prosperity of the family at each succeeding baptism in 
Heptonstall church. With the assistance of his ‘hedge solicitor’ David Greenwood, Hartley was 
gradually erecting a sophisticated organisation to disseminate his nefarious trade. 
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Curiously, Halifax pr ovides the first written account of coining when, on 6th December 1499, 
one William Burnley, a flesher’, sought sanctuary. However, the scale of operation planned by 
Hartley was quite extraordinary and is signified by the appellation of King David' and his royal 
brothers Isaac ‘Duke of York' and William ‘Duke of Edinburgh’. In 1769 the daily throughput at 
Bell House alone was 100 guineas and it is thought there were three other workshop enterprises, 
eight to ten gangs operating and a total workforce of some 200 coiners in Cragg Vale. Ultimately 
40% of coining prosecutions arose from this small district. 

Had proper notice been taken of a letter, dated 6th October 1767, to the English Resident at 
Altona (‘Aliena'), Hamburg, a Mr Woodford, irom Mr William Hutchinson, much of this illicit 
and damaging activity could have been avoided. The letter concerned the arrest in Denmark of a 
(different) Mr Greenwood on coining charges. Greenwood divulged the names of many coining 
activists in the Halifax area but the information was ignored. 

The local Excise supervisor, Wi liam Deighton (‘Dighton’), bom in 1717, was a forthright, 
determined and tenacious man. In 1765 he attempted a prosecution of a Tlirvin man and the 
failure, for lack of evidence, encouraged the coiners rather than providing the deterrent Deighton 
had sought. The harsh evidential requirements prevented any further indictments of Turviners 
until 1769. The tools of the trade were easily disguised as legitimate tools of the textile industry 
and the isolation of the Tlirvin Valley and lack of a Judiciary in situ foiled legal measures. Risking 
personal bankruptcy to pursue due process provided too potent a disincentive to the Mint Solici¬ 
tor! Moreover popular support, if not active participation, further obstructed due process. This 
participation included officers of the law; in 1 tecember 1769 Joseph Hanson, one of Halifax's two 
Deputy Constables, was charged with coining. His escape from custody might imply guilt! 

Incidental to this was the confusion over the legal status of gold coins. It was High Treason to 
coin English gold but this did not extend to moidores or the possession of clippings. More 
significantly the legal requirement, introduced during the recoinage of silver, to cut and with¬ 
draw counterfeit silver did not extend to gold. Magistrates were quite willing to use the full force 
of law for lesser crimes but must have felt inhibited by the death penalty for coining gold and 
therefore demanded the highest evidential standards. They would have better served the public 
by imprisioning gold counterfeiters for lesser crimes. 

However, diminishing was not harmless. By the late 1760's as the standard to which a coin 
might be reduced grew from one shilling per guinea to five, and as the gold was drawn in from 
ever widening sources, the financial credibility of the region was undermined nationally. The 
larger manufacturers, trading beyond the local boundaries found their creditworthiness so ad¬ 
versely affected that they were forced to form an Association for Prosecuting Diminishers of 
the Coin in October 1769. They authorised Leeds Barrister John Stanhope of Horsforth and 
Bradford Magistrate Samuel Lister of Horton to employ agents provocateurs . James Crabtree 
and William Hailey (Haley) were paid to infiltrate King David s organisation. Tragically Stanhope 
and Lister died within a few days of each other (October/November 1769) and their agents 
sudden withdrawal caused suspicion. Crabtree was informed on and arrested. Fortunately, Samuel 
Lister had confided in his namesake Samuel Lister and Crabtree s release was obtained. 

At a similar time William Deighton refused to accept diminished coin in payment of taxes, lie 
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decided to use the coiners own tactics of bribery and deception to bring prosecutions against the 
coiners. It was felt that capital punishment for Hartley would be a strong and quick deterrent. 
Leighton planned to entrap coiners and to this end solicited the aid of an informer lames 
Broadbent, 33, of Mytholmroyd. His information led to the arrest of John Sutcliffe, but a notori¬ 
ous confidante of Hartley’s, Thomas Clayton, managed to elude capture. Subsequently John Pick¬ 
les and Isaac Dewhurst were arrested. The sheer effrontery of Deighton was too much for the 
^*^88 Vale coiners. He would often ride alone over the moors seeking to surprise coiners at 
work. Certainly the wealthy tin i chants using Hartley as a banking operation withdrew their cus¬ 
tom. King David had tolerated enough. He called a meeting of coiners to determine the fate of the 
assiduous Deighton. 

Broadbent attended tins meeting and his information was sufficient for Deighton to act. He 
offered Broadbent one hundred guineas to appear before Magistrate Leedes at the Sun Inn Brad¬ 
ford to give a statement condemning King David and James Jagger. With his typical foolhardy 
determination on the night of 14 October 1769, Deighton left his home on Bull Close lane at 
9:30pm, and walked down Cheapside into Southgate, Halifax. 

At the Old Cock posting inn he met Robert Parker. Parker was an energetic, clear-minded, 
Halifax solicitor bom in 1731. He rose to prominence locally becoming Chief Steward of the 
Mexborough Estates in 1770 and was also the Crown Prosecutor during the coining trials at the 
York Assizes. He is thought to be the character on whom Emily Bronte based Heathcliffe! 

Displaying 1 is usual resolve, the doughly Deighton, knowing Hartley to be surrounded by iiis 
inebriated acolytes, marched tearlessly into the tap room accompanied by a bailiff and after a 
short struggle arrested Hartley. His followers quickly realised that the game was up and fled into 
i lie nighs, none thinking to warn coiners at other inns of the imminent danger. James Jagger was 
taken at the Cross Pipes Inn in Silver Street and the two culprits spent an uncomfortable night in 
the lock-up on Jail Lane adjoining the Duke of Leeds Inn. 

Deighton foolishly denied Broadbent his reward. Deighton’s demeaning gratuity of five shil¬ 
lings and a pair of shoes inched Broadbent into approaching Isaac Hartley with a promise to 
retract his false evidence claiming that he had been bribed by Deighton. With some misgivings 
Isaac Hartley took Broadbent to York Castle where King David was now in residence! The re¬ 
former John Howard described York prison as “filthy and fever haunted den(s) of iniquity in 
which hundreds of people in festering masses were confined.” The Hartley’s persuaded Broadbent 

to appear again before Magistrate Leedes. Leedes was very sceptical and, on balance, disbelieved 
the retraction. 

The yellow traders were able to exploit the inadequate law and intimidate the ineffectual law 

^ 1 ! ! ' ; i; htv of the informers and few prosecutions succeeded thus further 

reducing the standing of the authorities. Worse was to come. The coiners were now a little more 
circumspect. Isaac Duke of York’ Hartley called a meeting at what is now the Dusty Miller in 
Mytholmroyd. With Thomas Clayton ’s encouragement he proposed to silence Deighton for good! 
Volunteers were sought for this gruesome task. Matthew Normanton ( Normington ) and Robert 
Thomas ( Tommis ) were open to Thomas Spencer's persuasion in the form of the promise of a 
hundred guinea inducement on completion of the task. This sum had been pledged by the lead- 
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ing coiners. Spencer brought the pair to meet Isaac Hartley at Hollin Hey Bank on the night of 
31st October 1769. Hartley armed the men and the pair immediately set off, under Spencer's 
supervision, on the five mile walk to Halifax. Deighton failed to keep the rendezvous and did not 
appear for the next attempt the following Saturday night. On Monday 6th November the plotters 
applied a little more planning to their venture and on Thursday 9th Normanton was able to 

discover that Deighton was expected home that evening. 

Normanton rushed back to collect the ammunition and his fellow conspirator, Thomas. As 
Spencer was unavailable, Thomas Clayton accompanied them. They returned to Buil Close Lane 

and lay in ambush for Deighton. 

Deighton had spent the day settling a difficult property dispute and was probably feeling 
pleased with himself returning home late on this bright frosty evening to his wilie's hot supper. He 
was contemptuous of the cowardly coiners and probably took few precautions to protect himself 
from attack. As he approached home Thomas rose from befiind a gate, took aim and fired. His 
gun jammed. Deighton’s reprieve was momentary. The crack of Normanton s weapon allowed no 
misjudgement as the lead slug penetrated deep behind Deighton’s left ear. Not content the mur¬ 
derers then attacked the body mercilessly with their gun butts and heavy boots. Before making 
of! across the fields to meet up with Clayton, Normanton plundered the body. 

The headstrong coiners had not properly considered the likely consequences of their pre¬ 
cipitate actions. Robert Parker immediately organised the widespread distribution of reward 

poster describing seven of the most infamous coiners: “Isaac Dewhurst.When he went off he 

had two Suits of ((oaths, the worst was a light coloured drab Cloath, and the better was a Sad blue 
Colour.” To this list was added a further ten names when William lhamberlayne, the then Mint 

Solicitor arrived in Halifax on 25th March 1770.) 

The Association for Prosecuting Diminishers of the Coin urged effective governmental inter¬ 
vention. On 14th November 1769 Lord Weymouth, Lord of the Treasury, wrote to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Lord Lieutenant and Vice Admiral of Yorkshire and a former Whig Prime Minister, 
urging immediate action, a royal pardon to informants (“except the person who actually shot the 
said Mr. Dighton”!) and offering a reward of one hundred pounds for the apprehension of the 
murderers. Weymouth offered the support of troops. Parker offered a further hundred pounds. 

Rockingham was most enthusiastic in accepting this challenge but felt that the presence of 
troops would be counter-productive. He was keen to bolster his parliamentary position. He was 
not intimidated by the climate of bribery and widespread popularity of the coiners, he dismissed 
their ruthless oppression and proclaimed tltat proper application of the perfectly adequate criminal 
laws would prevail. 

By 21st November the Leeds Mercury was reporting the arrest of the unreliable Broadbent. 
He wasted no time in giving names. Robert Thomas when apprehended implicated himself by 
identifying the heavy boots whose broadhead studs were impressed on the face of the unfortu¬ 
nate Deighton. He joined King David in the palatial surroundings ot York Castle. 

On the 26th November Rockingham despatched a letter to all the dignitaries and merchants 
of the region extolling “Great Zeal and Activity" in overcoming this “dangerous and villainous 
practice” and in inviting them to a meeting on the 28th. 
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On the 28th he addressed the gathering with a great sense of theatre. He exhorted them to 

’ 1,11 ‘h'°n in eradicating this evil and through force of character enthused them to take 

"I 1 t,u ‘ e iimpaign. On 1st December, he wrote to Weymouth recommending the appointment of 
ddi magistrates "many gentlemen who have not acted hitherto in the Commission of 
the Peace, will now take out their didimus to assist He requested a pension for Deighton’s 
widow and referred to the Altena letter, bemoaning the failure to act at that time. He urged the 
Treasury to consent to finance the Mint Solicitor s investigations. Finally, he pleaded that no harm 
befalls Crabtree and Hailey.The letter was read by the King. 

Statements given by Normanton and Thomas contained glaring contradictions. The perjurous 
Broadbent gave a more accurate statement of the events, which is most curious as he was not 
there! In mid December William Chamberlayne, the Mint Solicitor, arrived in Halifax accompa¬ 
nied by an experienced law officer. Many informants were questioned and many suspects har¬ 
ried. Many more absconded - William Duke of Edinburgh’ Hartley from his bed with no more 

than his nightshirt! Innocent absentees were forced to publicise the reasons for their absence to 
avoid suspicion! 

In January 1770 heavy' penalties for coining, melting and transporting bullion were imposed 

im hiding tin hiaudiug < the lettt r R u the cheek. Powers of search and arrest were extended. 

All this activity proved successful if only through the continued absence of the menfolk fearing 
arrest. 

* n tbe >ork vvsm - s ■ ru March 1 (), 27 stood accused on capital charges. On the 2nd 
April King David was sentenced to be executed. Two others were given the death sentence but the 
acquittal of the remainder critically undermined the authority of the Judiciary. 

Whe n King David was condemned he gave an accurate but inadmissible statement of Deighton’s 
murder. This cleared Broadbent despite the latter's information against Hartley. 

Hartley and David Oldfield hanged at Tyburn, near York, on 28th April but Jagger was re¬ 
prieved. Hartley s body was taken the fifty miles to Heptonstall. As the cortege passed Cragg Vale 
villagers lined the street and some wept openly. The narrow, cobbled incline, known as The 
Buttress, leading up to Heptonstall was a tortuous five hundred foot climb for the cortege. One 
1 an ,ma 8 ine the lowering clouds casting gloom over this miserable scene. Hartley’s headstone in 
the churchy aid is simply marked DH 1770 and represents an unusual privilege in view of the 
description in the church register: “1770 May 1st David Heartley, de Bell house in Villa 
Erringdinensis suspensus in collo prope Ehoracum ob Nummospublicos illicite cudendos 
et accidendos. (David Hartley of Bell House in the township of Erringden, hanged by the neck 
near York for unlawfully stamping and clipping public coin. ) 

The trial of Normanton and Thomas at the Autumn Assizes at York, on 4th August 1770, 
descended to near farce in view of their contradictory statements. The family feud that had blown 
up between the Hanley’s and Greenwood’s led to a confusion of accusations. The acquittal of 
Normanton and Thomas persuaded many coiners to retum to their families from hiding and 
recommence, on a reduced scale, their illicit activities. 

In January 1771 whilst labouring in Heptonstall, one Abraham Ingham fell into conversation 
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with James Jagger in a hostelry. Ingham claimed to know the identity o! Deighton’s murderers 
and threatened to reveal this to the Judiciary. Jagger thrust Ingham head first into the blazing fire, 
clamped the red hot fire tongs around his neck and shovelled bunting coals into his breeches! 
The judiciary’s reputation lay in shreds when Jagger received his second acquittal. Parker’s re¬ 
solve over the next three years led to further arrests but, again, all were followed by acquittals. 

In late 1773, the artful Thomas Clayton was arrested but escaped in his irons at New Year 
1774. He was re-taken on 28th April and gave evidence against Normanton, Thomas and Spen¬ 
cer. Thomas was found guilty of highway robbery on 25th July and sentence to hang on 6th 
August 1774 at Tyburn. The case against Clayton and Spencer failed, and Normanton remained at 
liberty on bail as both his sureties were themselves imprisoned! 

Robert Thomas’s body was taken to Beacon Hill, Halifax where is was suspended from a 
gibbet in chains so arranged as to point his right arm in the direction of the spot where Deighton 
was slain. Thomas’s final testimony at last gave sufficient evidence to condemn Normanton. At the 
Spring Assizes at York on 18th March 1775 he was sentenced, in iiis absence, to hang, ironically, 
the murderers were both arraigned on charges of robbing the body and eventually hanged, amid 
popular protests, on 18th April 1775. This gave Parker little solace as he mourned the death of 
his beloved daughter, Margaret. 

Rockingham’s efforts ultimately proved fruitless against this organised crime. The intimida¬ 
tory effect of Deighton’s murder on prospective witnesses, the insidious spread of coining through¬ 
out society, over dependence on informers in the absence of adequate law enforcement and the 
burden of evidential proof were too great an obstacle. Rockingham had made the heroic but 
tragically flawed assumption that the yellow trade would fold in the face of the terrors of the 
ferocious coin laws. 

These acquittals represented the most cowardly, humiliating and myopic retreat by central 
government to avoid the consequences of a failure to convict. It was not until July 1773 that 
effective measures were taken. A bill was rushed through a late session of Parliament in July 
extending to gold the 1698 ruling that deficient silver must be cut and withdrawn. This was 
implemented by Collectors of Revenue at a local level. The yellow trade soon ceased. The gross 
delay in enacting this obvious and tried mechanism was due to the government’s fear of recoining 
following the previous disaster when holders of deficient silver received full face value in new 
coins. Following the subsequent flight of silver a heavy tax burden (including the Window Tax) 
was levied to recover the costs of this fateful exercise. On this occasion the government decided 
not to compensate holders of gold for any deficiency but feared the political consequences. 

Over the next four years £16.5m of gold was withdrawn and recoined. Depression returned 
to the kersey area and did not lift until the demand recovered with the need for materiel for the 
American War of Independence. Theft, plating and base counterfeiting all increased in the area 
during this recession. Without the mistakenly perceived benefits of the yellow trade these activi¬ 
ties were properly punished. 

A postscript to the fate of the coiners is that in 1783 Thomas Spencer became embroiled in 
the Halifax com riots and was executed on the 16th August for inciting a starving mob! 

Even today outright condemnation of the yellow traders must be contextually qualified. An 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK’S DISTRIBUTION 01 MAUNDY 

MONEY 


: 

Brian Robinson 


Evidence tor Maundy distributions at the Abbey of St Mary of Fountains (Fountains Abbey) in 
Yorkshire during the mid-fiiteenth century is apparent from the entries /« mandatispauperum 
In Cenad'ni, viijs.xd. ' [ For i! le mandate of the poor on the Feast of the Lord, 8s lOd], Tauperibus 
in cenad'ni, xijs. iijd' [the cost was now 12s 3dj and ‘pauperihus in Cena Domini’ (the cost 
was now omitted] which appear in the abbey’s Bursar’s Books for l456-7' a , 1457-8"’ and 1458- 
respectively. Furthermore, nearly sixty years earlier an entry in the Treasurers’ Rolls for 
1401-2 of the nearby Church of Sts Peter and Wilfrid at Ripon (now Ripon Cathedral) lists the 
expenses for the communione and the mandato 1 . Knaresborough - probably its castle, again in 
Yorkshire, also witnessed the as yet first known Maundy distribution involving an English monarch, 


namely John in 210. Evidence for this is to be found in the Rotulus Misae for the eleventh year 
of John 's reign, a document that contains an account of the daily expenses of the King’s Court 
during this period 1 '‘ la It should be borne in mind, however, that earlier rolis in this series of 


records denominated misae (expenses) would appear no longer to be extant 4 ’’. In more recent 
years, our present queen has also occasionally distributed her Maundies at Yorkshire venues, 
namely Selby Abbey, York Minster and Ripon Cathedral in 1969, 1972 and 1985 respectively*, 
he return of this ancient ceremony this year to the county, namely to Bradford, makes it apposite 
to recall the distributions of the Maundy, or at least some specimens of its associated small silver 

coinage, by that well-known son of Yorkshire, Captain James Cook, during his voyaging around 
the world. 


Cook was given the Maundy coins 4 ” by his friend and fellow Yorkshireman Sir Richard Kaye 
(1737-1809), a student of law and LL.D. (Oxford), who became Rector of Kirkby in 
Nottinghamshire and added to this such a mass of remunerative preferment - namely Archdeacon 
of Nottingham, Prebendary of Durham (1773-84) and of Southwell, Dean of Lincoln (1783- 
1809), Chaplain to the king (1766) and his Sub-almoner (1773(?)-1784) (Figure 1) - that he 
was the envy of half the Church. In addition to this he was elected F.R.S. and F.S.A. (1765) and a 
trustee of the British Museum ( 1 772)andin 1789 succeeded to the family baronetcy which died 

with him 5a . 


Some ot the coins given by Kaye to Cook were destined to find their way to the other side of 
the world when, on 16 January 1770, during his first journey of exploration around the world, 
Captain James Cook anchored his ship, ‘Endeavour’, in an inlet on what was, in fact, the northern 
coast of the South Island of New Zealand. During his three week stay he soon established from 
the indigenous population, cannibalistic Maoris, that his was the first such ship to visit the area. 
Consequently, Cook, on 31 January 1770, named the inlet Queen Charlotte Sound, after the wife 
of the then King of England, George III, and then had the further colonialist’s audacity to formally 
l ;| i |n it, and the adjacent lands, for his king. As a physical manifestation of this action, he had 
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erected by his crew a post, setting forth his ship's name and the date, and flying the Union flag. 

'■ r i! ! mly gave their consent to the construction of this erection but promised 

never to pull it down and, in return, Cook gave every one of them a present ‘of one thing or 

another . To one old man who had paid several visits to the crew during the previous fortnight 

he gave ‘silver, three penny pieces dated 1763and Spike Nails with the King's Broad Arrow 
cut deep in them ’. In Cook’s words, all these gilts were ‘things’ that he ‘thought were most 
likely to remain long among them ’ and within these the old man's gift of coins was no doubt of 
,urllu ' 1 significance in that through it was left a durable portrait of George III in his new colony. 
Such an interpretation may also be placed upon the fact that among the artefacts left in ‘a Tower 
or Pile of Stones ’ which Cook's party had erected on the top of a nearby hill two days previous 
was a Piece of Silver Coin \ but this coin was not further defined. These above data are abstracted 
from Cook's log ol his first voyage around the world" and have already also been reported in the 
numismatic literature*. However, a more comprehensive examination of Cook’s journals, now 
covering his second am ; 1 rd world voyages", has revealed yet another dispensation of Maundy 
money by him which has, until now, remained unrecorded in numismatic columns. 

Cook also took some Maundy money with him on his third, and last, journey of exploration. 
In its main stated objective - the discovery of the North-West Passage - the voyage was an utter 
failure. However, before his death, at the hands of the natives of Karakakoa Bay, Hawaii on 14 
February 1779 during the return journey of his two ships, H.M.S. Discovery and H.M.S. Resolution. 
10 *’htgland. Cook, sailing eastwards, had reached as far as the west coast of America, about mid¬ 
way between the present cities of San Francisco and Seattle, by early March 1778. From here his 
explorations took him northwards along the coast and during which, on 11 March 1778, he 

Me --m id <: coast ol wha is now Alaska and reported in his Journal™ 

‘At the foot oj a tree on a little eminency not far from the Shore, I left a bottle in which was 
an Inscription seting forth the Ships Names, date etc. and two silver two penny pieces (date 
1772) which with many others were furnished me by the Red 1 Dr Kaye. And as a mark of my 
esteem and regard for that Gentleman I named the island after him’. This island had, in fact, 
already been discovered by the Danish explorer Vitus Bering during his second voyage of 1741- 
1 and he had named it St Elias Island after the great volcanic peak beyond it. i lowever, when 
Cook ‘rediscovered it he named it Kaye Island (later changed to Kayak Island) after his clerical 
friend and then proceeded to explore north-eastwards up what is now known as the Cook Inlet 
towai ds the present city of Anchorage but ultimately decided to return down the Inlet and follow 
■!:< Maskan coast once more. However, before doing so he arranged for another bottle containing, 
amongst other artefacts, what may presumably have been Maundy coins, to be buried at the 
mth-eusu i n end ol the Inlet. The entry for 1 June 1778 in his Journal reads, in part, ‘In the 
after noon l sent Mr King [James King, one of his lieutenants] again with two armed boats, 
with orders to land on the northern point of the low land on the SE side of the River [Cook 
referred to the inlet now named after him as the Tbrnagain River, and the land is that immediately 
across the water from, and some twenty statute miles to the west-south west of what is now 
Anchorage ], there to display the flag, take possession ofthe Country and River in his Majesty s 
mnh ‘ 1 ■ in “ ,,ier manifestation of his supercilious colonising instincts] and to bury in the 
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ground a bottle containing t[w]o pieces of English coin (date 1772) [more Maundy two 
|k imy pieces?] and a paper on which was inscribed the Ships names date etc " b . Whidbey, 
Vancouver’s master in the Discovery, looked in vain for this bottle in May 1794 5l> , but a present- 
day search for either of the bottles and their contents as left by James Cook would not be without 
archaeological and numismatic interest. 


Figure 1. A print from the engraving by James Basire (1777), after the water-colour by S.H. 
Grimm (1773), showing The Distribution of His Majesty’s |George IIIsl Maundy, by 
The Sub-almoner [Rev. Dr. Richard Kaye, F.R.S.] in the Chapel Royal at Whitehall [in 
1773]’. This print shows, in particular, the distribution of the Maundy money, in white leather 
purses with long red strings’ 1 ', the Maundy distribution of provisions by Dr Kaye being effected in 
the Anti Chapel at Whitehall as depicted on a related illustration 
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EDMUND DRING AND JEROME MADOX 

by 

Geoff Percival 


The c hance finding of a will of Edmund Dring of Malton in the County Archive Office in Beverley 
has provided further evidence of the link between two Yorkshire families, with a member of each 

issuing a trade token in the 1660s. 

Edmund Dring's token reads as follows: 

Obv. EDMUND DRING 1666 = The king’s head 
Rev: OF NEW MALTON = HIS HALF PENY 


Edmund Dring was a churchwarden, merchant and a landowner, i n 16 ’8 Jane, wife of 
Edmund Dring was buried and in 1985 Edmund Dring, a grocer, aged 40, married Isabel Lash, 
widow, aged 30 at New Malton. There is no mention of a wife in his will dated 28'" September 
1708 in which is listed a manor and estate at Weaverthorpe, part of two houses in New Malton, a 11 
est ate at Scam(p)ston, two other houses and ‘all other houses and bams in New and Old Malton’, 
and land in the lordship of Hutton. 1 le also left a total of £500 in legacies to his family, including 

15 named grandchildren, and to 3 servants. 

In 1686 Edmund Dring junior married Mary Madox daughter of Jerome Madox of Kirkby 
Moorside and their eldest son was named Jerome, presumably after his grandfather. Malton and 
Kirkby Moorside are only about 13 miles apart and Madox had a business in, and presumably 
lived in Malton when he issued the token, so the two families would have known each other well. 

Jerome Madox came from a well-to-do family; a Richard Madox in 1610 was a copyholder of 
several cottages in Kirkby Moorside and also rented land and paid for the right to collect tolls on 
markets and fairs. In about 1669 Jerome Madox issued a rare heart-shaped token which reads: 
Obv: Jer Madox / of new Malton / & Kerby / Mooiside / his x h All in 5 lines of script 

Rev: A hen and chicks 


The spelling of Madox’s Christian name was not clear on the specimen of the token recorded 
in Williamson but a token found in good condition by Jim Halliday a few years ago confirms that 
the reading above is correct. Both tokens here discussed appear in his “Recent lit els Of Seven¬ 
teenth Century Tokens” below (see Northern Register). In 1661 Jeremia Madox, mercer of New 
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Malton married Dorothy Pursglove, aged 21, but later records refer to a Jerom Madox 

Edmund Dring's son, Edmund junior, had died by the time his father made his will in 1708 so 
Jerome, his eldest son, was bequeathed the Manor and estate at Weavershorpe and part of Edmund’s 
own house in New Malton ‘now in the occupancy of Richard Rymer’, who was probably related to 
Robert Rviner who also issued a token in Malton. At the time Jerome was still an apprentice to 
Mr Waide, an apothecary in Hull (in 1686 Benjamin Wade had married Hannah, daughter of 
J°6n Hint chard, token issuer, in Holy Trinity church, Hull). As Jerome had to finish his appren- 
ticeship his grandfather appointed William Lister of Welham and Edmund's son-in law, Francis 
Sherston of York as trustees and they had to pay Jerome £10 per annum for his clothes and other 

necessities and had to account to him for the rents and profits of the houses and lands that had 
been left to him. 

Jerome may have been sent to Hull to be near other members of the family. A Sarah Dring 
had a messuage in an entrance leading to Salthouse Lane, Hull in 1691 and there is a reference 
to her in 1709 when Jerome was still an apprentice to Mr Waide. By 1712 Jerome was referred 
to as apothecary of New Malton 

Acknowledgements 
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A SEVENTEEN! H-CENTURY TOKEN OF DURHAM 

by 

Ian Taylor 


In 1648 the severe shortage of small change was obviated by the issue of token halfpence and 
farthings, usually of copper, by tradesmen and town councils. By 1674 over 15,000 diflcrt nt 
issuers had produced tokens before the government reverted to mint issue of small denomina¬ 
tion coinage. 

The token featured here was purchased, unprovenanced, in 1972 from Spink & Co. 

The obverse legend reads: E 

I H OF HARTBVRNE 




The reverse legend reads: IN DURHAM 1667, around a rosette. 

The upper initial is that of the surname of the issuer, and the lower ones the first initials of the 

issuer and, rather charmingly, spouse. 

In 1662 a hearth, or chimney, tax was introduced. Cottages were exempt. This tax was re¬ 
pealed in 1689. Similar taxes, payable to the Pope, had been imposed since the tenth century. 
Commonly referred to as Peter’s pence, this was collected on Lady Day. At one time all days 
associated with the Virgin Mary were called Lady Days, but this was reduced to a single date - 
25th March - the anniversary of the Annunciation. This remains an English quarter day and used 
to mark the start of the judicial year. This explains why prior to the introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar in 1752 dates in the first quarter bear the previous and current numeral eg: 1662/3. 
When the new calendar was introduced, in order to avoid loss of revenue, the fiscal year-end 

was deferred until 5th April. 

In 1666 a certain John Emmerson is recorded at the Lady Day Assessment at Hartbum. The 
nmersons originated from Newcastle-on-Tyne but, when the Bislu p ol Dm ham opei ip t 
wooded Wear Valley for fifteen miles to the south, the Emmersons were early settlers. Their 
descendants are still plentiful in the dale. Hartbum is near Stockton, fifteen miles south ofWeardale. 
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B. FRANK & SON 

I BUY and SELL 

3 South Ave., Ryton, 

Tyne & Wear, NE40 3LD 

BRITISH BANK NOTES 

or ring or FAX: 0191 413 8749 

PAM WEST 

MODERN & ANCIENT COINS 

WEST PROMOTIONS 

PO BOX 257, SUTTON 

REGULAR LISTS & AUCT IONS 

SURREY, SM3 9WW 

Tel & FAX: 0181 641 3224_ 


If you read without moving 
your lips and care about coins, 

SACRA 
MON ETA, 

with 1000+ titles on offer, is 
the largest list of secondhand 
books in the UK. It also has 
coins and tokens for sale too. 
For a copy of the next issue 
send a large SAE to 

GALATA COINS & PRINT 

The Old White Lion, Market St, 

LLANFYLLIN 

Powys SY22 5BX 

We buy coins ancient and modern 
and books by the ton or as singles. 
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YORKSHIRE RE-ATIRIBU TI0NS 
OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKENS 


by 

Robert H. Thompson 


Michael Dickinson’s hook on seventeenth-century tokens, as well as giving valuations, helpfully 
updated Williamson's catalogue with revisions to his arrangement, and additional types discovered 
since its publication almost a century earlier.(l) He expanded on this latter group in the first 
volume of Yorkshire Numismatist. (2) Only ten years later there are, nevertheless, several 
amendments to be made to the canon for Yorkshire, in addition to some unresolved queries. 

It is necessary to reject nos. 1-3, which have been previously attributed to Yorkshire. 

1. ‘Bread Gate’ 

Obv. Arms: Three crescents within a bordure ermine, on a canton a lion's head erased. 

Rev. THOMAS READER ..IN.. BREADGAT HIS.HALF PENNY (a superscript E above the T of 

BREADGAT is possible but cannot be confirmed). 

Dickinson, London 393A, and previously Spink Coin Auctions, no. 51 (1986), lot 9, attributed 
to an unidentified 'Bread Gate’ in London. In explanation in the 1988 article there wetc quoted 
some unsupported speculations by John Wetton on the Three Horse Shoes tavern in London s 
Cheapside; but the charges in the arms are, in any case, crescents and not horseshoes. 

The Norweb specimen was placed to 'BreadGate’ in Yorkshire. The intended attribution was 
evidently a sub-locality 'Breadgate’ in the City' of York, Yorkshire 425A in Nott s annotated copy of 
Williamson. A number of York street-names do of course end in -gate, but none is closer than 
Bretgate (now Jubbergate), which is not recorded with -d-; nor does the name Reader occur in 
the York Freemen’s Roll for c. 1600-1700 (courtesy of Mrs R. J. Freedman, City Archivist). A 
Yorkshire attribution for THOMAS READER IN BREADGAT could not be confirmed. 

In tite end it can be attributed to Kent and to the village of Bredgar, through the chance 
discovery of its alternative spelling ‘Bre(a)dgate’. Hasted’s Kent mentions one Reader who bore 
the arms Three crescents, on a canton a lion ’s head erased, all within a bordure ermine, 
which are almost the same. Finally, the name Thomas Reader can be documented in Bredgar at 
the appropriate time.(3) This can no longer be considered a possible Yorkshire token. 


2. Marsden (Yorks., West Riding). The Coal Pit’ 

Obv. RJCH:K1PPAX BANKES MAN around a ‘banksman’s hook’ 

Rev. OF MARSDEN COALE PITT around HIS HALF PF.NY 1669 

BW, Yorks. 231, but it proved impossible to find mention of a coal pit in what is now Colne 
Valley. Marsden in Co. Durham, parish of Jarrow, had two collieries by the eighteen-forties, but 
apparently they were recent under-sea developments. There were, however, coal min n 1 1 > ■> 
etc. in the township of Great and Little Marsden, parish ofWhalley, in Lancashire, and the surname 
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Hppax its origin in Ike Yorkshire village Consequenllv this loken has lo be 

,he W0 No ™ eb sp «“ « PuMsW under taeaslhre 

3. Masham (Yorks., North Riding) 

Obv. MICHAELL HAVKINS around ‘a man making candles’ 

Rev. IN ‘MASHAM’ 1666 around M H 

BW, Yorks. 232 but this reading appears to derive from the Norweb (ex Hird) specimen 

" h i IS m !ZTt C IS f Ured W,th ChiSel marks ’ A die du P li “te found at Brandon in Suffolk in 

, Sh ° W u th u‘ the ° bVerSedCViCe ' SactuaUyashuttle ’ andthe P^ce-nameactually 

inv'rffT' N IS th h " e Same 35 WiUiamson ’ Norfolk 7 - and should be attributed to AylshJ 
m The Norweb specimen has been published in Part IV, no. 4191, but for the full story 

see Monks and Thompson.(5) y 


Nos. 4-5 seemed at first sight possible candidates for adding to Yorkshire. 

4. Penistone (Yorks., West Riding now South Yorkshire) 

Obv. STEVENS BLIZARD IN around a candlemaker 
Rev. PANSIAN TALLOW CHANLER around B above SE 

W „ UnCertain 2 (UncerUdn Towns )> but reading PANSTAN and CHANDLER; Dickinson Yorks 
250B. Penistone seemed a possible attribution for a token reading PANSTAN. That attribution 

“T l n ° te f V Wll 'T Gilbert in hiS C ° Py ° f WiUiamson ’ but "«> support has been found 

Rntl e ? en u n faCt readS PANSIAN ’ ^ i( was read in the late lamented Seab y’ s Coin & Medal 
Bulletin hi October 1970, p. 381 , and as the three Norweb specimens confirm. 

PANSIAN was a bit of a puzzler, but following up three words noted on a Baldwin ticket (whv 
did not whoever n was publish his research?) I investigated Pensham, a Worcestershire hamlet 
h miles south ol Pershore and in the parish of Pershore St Andrew. The surname Bliz(z)ard 
does indeed occur in lie International Genealogical Index for Pershore from the early 17 th 
century, and is combined with the forename Stephen from 1709. In Worcestershire as a whole 

ir:r r il ldred entrieS for the n0t s0 Common surname B H z (z)ard, othenvise 
i ' J sed ’ 50 the surname was we H established in the area. Although the actual issuer 

::;' een f °T n ' edS0 : ar ' there Seems en0U8h t0 attribute Stephen mmd 10 Pensham, in 
the parish of Pershore St Andrew, Worcestershire. 

5. Wombleton (Yorks., North Riding) 

Obv. THOMAS HEBVRNE around a rose 
Rev. IN WIMBLETON 59 around H above TE 

BW Surrey 306. Wombleton occurs as Wimbleton in 1301 etc., and as late as 1680 ( 6 ), so 
' atiiibution seemed possible for this token, especially since HEBVRNE must be a 
northeni surname, from I lebburn in Co. Durham or Hepburn in Northumberland. Nevertheless 
Wimbledon also occurs as Wimbleton between 1559 and 1675; and Thomas Hebume was assessed 
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in the 1664 Surrey Hearth Tax for Wimbledon. The traditional attribution is evidently correct, 
,ii,l Yorkshire cannot claim it. The Norweb specimens are consequently published in SCB1 46 

miller Wimbledon at no. 4729.(7) 


I he following (nos. 6 - 8 ) might belong to Yorkshire. 


6 Bamingham (Yorks., North Riding now Co. Durham) 

obv. HENRY HODGITS around arms and crest 
Rev. HIS HALFPENNY IN BARMINGHAM ? 

Spink Numismatic Circular, Oct. 1896; Sotheby, 11 March 1901 (W. J. Davis), lot 421; 
Glendining, 13 May 1981, lot 222; Dickinson, Warwickshire 35A, all attributed to Birmingham. 
I lowever, Bamingham in the West Gilling wapentake of the North Riding of Yorkshire occurs as 
Bamingham in 1678 and in 1680 ( 8 ), so this token could easily be attributed to Bamingham 




7. Bolton Abbey (Yorks., West Riding now North Yorkshire) 

Obv. RALPH MATTHER IN BOVLTON around M above RH bolt through tun 
Rev. HESTER MATTHER IN BOVLTON around HIS *I D * 1670 

W Bean ‘An unpublished Bolton token’, Seaby’s Coin & Medal Bulletin, Dec. 1958, p. 9 , 
Dickinson Lancs. 1 IB, giving the third initial as E. Bolton (le Moors) in Lancashire must be the 
likeliest location as the only market town of the name. However, the specimen was found at 
Bradley near Skipton, which suggests that Bolton Abbey, about six miles away, is a possible 
attribution. This occurs simply as Bolton (York W.R., Stainclilfe & Ewcross wapentake) in Spelinan 
1678 and in Adams 1680. Research might resolve this! 

8. Kirklihgton (Yorks., North Riding and West Riding) 

Obv. THOMAS BARRETT around a woolpack 

Rev. OF K1RKLINTON1666 around B above TM 

BW, Cumberland 5. The token reads -NT-, but this is a slender basis for attributing it to 
Kirklinton in Cumberland (now in Hethersgill, Kirklinton Middle and Westlinton parishes in 
Cumbria). The attribution may be right, but the ancient Yorkshire parish of Kirklington, as well 
as Kirklington in Nottinghamshire, remain possibilities until more evidence is found. Since there 
is a Norweb specimen to publish, I should very much like to know of it! 

The following, nos. 9-10, can be placed with confidence in Yorkshire. 
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9. Leeds (Yorks., West Riding) 

Obv. PHINEAS LAMBE1666 around a lion couchant 

Rev. THOMAS HARDWICK around THEIR (HE ligate) HAI.F PENY 

BW, Uncertain 49 (Without Names of Towns), but the obverse device is a lion, not a lamb 

couchant. Mr Derek Rowland acquired a specimen in 1990 which had been found near Driffield 

This led him to wonder whether the token might belong somewhere in Yorkshire, such as Selbv 

w ere there are several examples of joint issuers. In fact, thanks to the Mormon Index on CD- 

ROM, it was possible to find the rare name Phineas combined with Lambe in onlv one parish in 

the country: St Peter Leeds, where he was the father of Mary, christened on 16 January 1679. 
Phine(h)as is Biblical, from 1 Samuel 1 > 

The International Genealogical Index has been likened to a lucky dip, and cannot be 

relied upon when names are missing. Nevertheless, in the same parish there are a number of 

cn nes for the name Thomas llardwick(e), including one Thomas Hardwicke christened 26 
November 1638, father of: 

John, christened 11 August 1659 

Amaly, christened 4 October 1660 

Margret, christened 20 February 1662 

Margaret, christened 23 February 1663 [a mistake, or a second Margaret?] 

Thomas, christened 5 August 1663 

Elizabeth, christened 22 March 1665 
Emelia, christened 5 May 1669 

Elizabeth, christened 9 January 1673 a second Elizabeth?] 

Mary, christened 24 February 1675 [i.e. 1674?] 

Thomas, christened 2 July 1675 [a second Thomas?] 

These could all be of the same family, children of Thomas Hardwicke fl. 16.38-75 who mav 

have started a family earlier than Phineas Lambe, but would have been a contemporary The 

< om wiatii »n >f (I)* two names, one of them rare, seems sufficient to attribute Williamson Uncertain 
49 to Yorkshire and to Leeds. 


10. Ripley (Yorks., West Riding now North Yorkshire) 

Obv. THOMAS GARFORTH around arms Barry wavy of six a chief quarterly, in the fust and 

Jourth quarters a lionpassant guardant, in the second and third two roses: for the Merchant 
Adventurers. 



Rev. OF RIPLY1669 around a monogram of T G to left, '/> to right. 
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BW, Surrey 236, but omitting date and denomination, although the engraving on his Surrey’ 

1 Jate is accurate (Fig. 1). This corrected description is virtually what appeared in Boyne,(9) and 
ii is not clear what led Williamson to alter the entry for his new and revised edition of Boyne. He 
also added to Boyne the following two Surrey types: 

2 57 Obv. THOMAS.GARFORITH around the Timers' Arms.( 10) 

Rev. RIPLEY.SVRRY around T A G. 

2 58 Obv. THOMAS.GARFORTH around the arms of Christ’s Hospital, London.! 11) 

Rev. RIPLEY.SVRRY around T.E.G. 

Williamson commented that the three tokens of Garforth are very extraordinary, and We 
cannot understand why a man in so small a village as Ripley should have issued three tokens, 
each [ i.e. all ] bearing different coats of arms’. One has to agree; indeed, one could have hoped 
for some explanation of Williamson’s authority for including them. The last of the three led him 
to surmise that the issuer was educated at that foundation, but Hooper ascertained that Garforth’s 
name does not occur in the Christ’s Hospital registers down to 1655.(12) Do genuine specimens 
of Surrey 237 and 238 even exist? No specimen of either is in the British Museum, the Norweb 
Collection, the Wetton Collection recently acquired by the Surrey Archaeological Society, the 
Guildford Museum collection, or in the Penfold bequest housed there. Michael Dickinson reports 
that his perusal of sale catalogues has brought to light no specimens. 

if neither 237 nor 238 really exists, we should be left with the Thomas Garforth token which 
names Ripley but not Surrey. No-one of the name Garforth or similar appears in the Free and 
Voluntary Present under Send & Ripley, in the 1664 Hearth Tax, or in the IGI index for Surrey. (13) 
Taken on its own, the Garforth token could be considered a candidate for re-attribution to 
one of the other places called Ripley: Ripley in Derbyshire, but published records provide no 
support;! 14) Ripley in Kent; or Ripley in the West Riding of Yorkshire, which alone of those four 

was designated a market-town in 1680 (Adams). 

Furthermore, the surname Garfitt/Garford/Garforth derives from the parish of Garforth, seven 
miles east of Leeds and also in the West Riding of Yorkshire. (15) This might indicate the county 
of origin, even though the surnames 1 lebume and Kippax have served as a reminder that individuals 
bearing local surnames do, of course, travel. Thomas Garforth’s halfpenny was actually catalogued 
in Yorkshire by Wardell,( 16) six years before Boyne. The latter probably placed it in the county 
where the heading RIPLEY had to appear for the Thomas Eeles token reading RIP! V IN SVRRY. 
Though himself a Yorkshireman, Boyne thus showed himself a disinterested student ot the series. 

Finally, thanks to the International Genealogical Index it has proved possible to find a 
Thomas Garforth in Ripley, Yorkshire, not under his own name, but as father of Margrett Garfor 1 1 , 
christened 4 September 1670, and of John Garforth, christened 27 October 1672. One could 
hardly hope to get closer in time and place to a 1669 token. It nay >e now proposed that the 
token-issuer is this Thomas Garforth, and that Williamson’s Surrey 236 should be ransferred to 
Ripley in Yorksliire as the first seventeenth-centmy token for that place. Whatever machinations 

produced his Surrey entries 237 and 238 remain a mystery. 

Thomas Garforth was taxed on two hearths in Ripley in 1672 (The Hearth Tax List for Claro 
Wapentake., West Riding of Yorkshire, Lady Day 1672 (Ripon, 1990), p.35) The will of Thomas 
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(larforth, Kipley, dated 16 Dec. 1677, was proved in York 22 Dec. 1677 (Yorkshire Archaeological 

Society, Index ofWills, Administrations and Probate Acts in the York Registry A.D 1673 to 1680 
(Leeds, 1926), p.43). 

To sum up, this series of observations has removed from Yorkshire certain tokens attributed 


to Bread Gate’, Marsden, and Masham, and others which might have been proposed for Penistone 
and Wombleton; suggested possible attributions to the Yorkshire localities of Bamingham. Bolton 
Abbey, and Kirklington; and firmly placed in Yorkshire new tokens for Leeds and Ripley. 

As a postscript it may be helpful to note briefly new attributions to Yorkshire published by 
others. There may be others unknown to the present writer. 

Leeds: Bray, Robert, 1668 '/id., ‘pot of lilies’. (17) 

Leeds: Richard(son), Will., 1666 'Ad., Drapers’ arms.(18) 

Snaith: Hornby, John, 1659, Grocers' arms.(19) 

York, Petergatc, Black [Dog]: Bayoce, John, 1667 ‘/ 2 d.(20) 
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THE MEDALS PRODUCED FOR THE 1807 YORK 

PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 


by 

David Pickup 


A series of medals were produced or the 1807 Parliamentary Yorkshire election for all three of 
the candidates for the two seats. This was before the Reform in the 1830s which brought sweeping 
changes to the electoral system. The pre-Reform Parliament was based on representing social 
interests rather than the wider electorate. Constituencies consisted of boroughs, counties and 
universities. The right to vote was limited to men who possessed freehold property valued for 
land tax purposes at forty shillings or more per annum. County elections were largely controlled 
by the wealthiest class, the landed gentry. In some constituencies there was no contested election 

because the control by the local gentry was so strong. 

Yorkshire, in the early eighteenth century, was under-represented in Parliament because it 
had a history of low density of population. The whole of Yorkshire counted as one county but 
some of the Ridings were larger than other counties in England. The large modern industrial 
cities were unrepresented. The County of York was too big to be easily bribed. It had 25,000 to 
30,000 electors with two seats for the whole county. To represent a seat in Yorkshire was considered 
a great honour, usually preserved for natives of that county or those with large land ownership. 

Usually the Wings and Tories would privately divide the seats because the expense of trying to 
bribe voters was ruinous, but in 1807 the parties quarrelled and there was a contested election. 
The resulting struggle was very close and aroused the interest of the whole country. One of the 
three candidates was William Wilberforce the famous abolitionist and social reformer. 

Wilberforce was bom in 1759 in Hull. By 1807 he had earned national respect and was 
regarded as the nation s conscience. His efforts on behalf of slaves resulted in the passing of the 
Abolition Act that year. I le was then at the height of his fame and had considerable influence on 
the government of the day. He had a reputation for being open minded ' and later spoke/or and 
against a motion during a debate in the House!) For a short time this reputation was harmed by 
the election in York with talk of siding with one or other faction. The 1807 election was the first 
contested election in Yorkshire for sixty-six years and also the last contested one before the 
Reform of Parliament. There were three candidates: Wilberforce, Lascelles and Milton. A 
subscription of £64,455 was raised for Wilberforce’s expenses. Although he was determined not 
to be partisan both factions put out material claiming his support. None of the slogans was 
original by today s standards: ' Wilberforce and Milton for ever ", “Wilberforce and Lascelles 
for ever” and “Wilberforce for ever". They appear on the medals produced for the election. 
Lascelles owned interests in the slave trade and Wilberforce was embarrassed by allegations that 
he was in league with a slave trader. Verses were written criticizing Wilberforce: 
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“..Shall he who purged us from this ill 

Join with a Negro dealer.., " 1 


Lascelles was born in 1767. He became the Second Earl of Harewood and was elected as a 

Tory MP for Yorkshire in 1796, re-elected in 1802, but not in 1806. The following year Lascelles 
was determined to regain his seat. 


After he lost the Yorkshire election lie was successful in Westbury on 20th July of the same 
year. He went on to represent Pontefract in October 1812 and replaced Wilberforce for \brkshire 
that year. He voted as a moderate lory and moved a bill which was important to woollen 
manufacturers. Moderate reformer in matters of Parliamentary representation, he chose to 
represent Northallerton in 1818 which was cheaper on the purse for electioneering. 

Charles William Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Viscount Milton, was bom in 1786. He was returned 
for Mai ton in 1806 and represented Yorkshire through five successive Parliaments. He sat in 
various other seats until 1833 when he was elevated to the peerage. He was described as a man 
of “high moral courage, and perfect independence and disinterestedness" 2 

\\ ilberforce was a rich man but this was nothing compared to the fortunes of the other two 


aristocratic houses. He did not have a party on his side, any formal organisation or a powerful, 
titled family. The Poll opened in York on 20th May and lasted fifteen days. There was tremendous 


excitement. The rival camps worked to get voters into York from all over the county to cast their 

J 

two votes. Every available means of transport was used to get them in: pack horse, barge, coach 
and foot. Lord Milton s supporters had hired all the post horses between London and York to use 
io their voters and deny rivals. Some of Wilberforce's supporters were stopped at Biggleswade! 
They had to cast their votes in public persuaded by bribery, bullying, drink or conviction. “At 
York gangs ol hired bullies and bruisers intimidated voters in opposite interests” \ 

1 he High Sheriff announced the running total at the end of each day. Wilberforce was safe bv 

■ J 

the third day and the contest was for the second seat. Wilberforce got 11,806 votes , Milton 
11,177 and Lascelles 10,989. A very close result! Fortunately for Wilberforce many of his supporters 
insisted on paying their own expenses and the final figure for his expenditure was £28,600. The 
other candidates paid £2 »0,000 1 between them. Wilberforce could not bear to waste money on 
the election. During the most troublesome times in the election he had sought solitude and peace 
in York Minster. Wilberforce had gained from his independence and his local experience . Lady 
Bessborough is recorded as writing: “Yet what I really think an honour to the man. and a proper 
homage to virtue and religion, is Wilberforce, without a sixpence, being at the head of the poll 
from mere weight of character in such an election as this, when money is supposed to do all.” 


Sir Edward Thomason (1769 to 1849) 

Bom m Birmingham the son of buckle manufacturer, he was apprenticed at the age of 16 to 
Matthew Bou ton of Soho. After his father’s retirement he started a business making plated and 
gilt buttons. The business extended to various items in metal including medals and tokens. He 
patented many gadgets of different types including an automatic door step for carriages. He 
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The medals produced for the 1807 York Parliamentary election 

produced a series of sixty medals in 1830, showing bible subjects taken from paintings, which he 
presented to the crowned heads of Europe. I \ $ Memoirs record how he came to be involved in 
the production of the medals that commemorate the York election. He was on his way to Sheffit 
when he learnt of the forthcoming election: 

The contest for the county of York was spoken of as likely to be the most expensive that could be 
imagined, the candidates being Lord Milton, Wilberforce and Lascelles. By that night s coach, 1 
wrote to my establishment to get three sets of dies made for medals, the size somewhat larger 
than a dollar; to keep the die sinkers at work -all night, when, by die morning’s coach, they would 
receive from me what legend to put upon them, and the blanks could be got ready at the time, 
and to prepare for upwards of 20,000 with a hole in them lor ribbons. This was done, and on the 
fourth day afterwards, just in time for the election at York, the medals arrived at Sheffield, about 
live or six thousand for each candidate. 1 proceeded with them to York, when the three ommittees 

took them all. Many hundred pounds was gained by this thought.” 6 

This confirms that money was flowing freely in this election and that Thomason took advantage 
of the situation to make a quick profit. The 20,000 medals were enough for two out of every i Itree 
electors. They were produced in a remarkably short space of time. The candidates did not seem 
discouraged by the similarity of the medals. Most of the medals were pierced which suggests they 
were used for display like modern-day rosettes. 

The Medals 

a) Wilberforce 

1. Brown 626, White Metal 36 

Obv: W.WILBERFORCE ESQ R Inscription within wreath 

RETURNED / TO THE / BRITISH / PARLIAMENT / THE SIXTH TIME / FOR THE / COUNTY OF / 

YORK/JUNE/ 1807 

Rev: Inscription within wreath 

THE HERO / OF FREEDOM / THE PRIDE OF / HIS COUNTRY / AND ORNAMENT / OF HUMAN / 
NATURE 

above AFRICA!! below: YORKSHIRE-MEN HAVE ACTED INDEPENDENTLY 

2. The British Museum " 

WM 40 mm (pierced) 

Obv: WILBERFORCE FOR EVER above oak branches 

Rev: HUMANITY IS THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE with laurel leaves around 

3. In the Yorkshire Museum 
WM 35 (pierced) 

Obv: WILBERFORCE / 1807 / FOR / EVER within wreath 

Rev: HUMANITY SS THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE around wreath enclosing KING / AND / CONSTI / 
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TUTION 
b) Milton 

1. Brown 623, WM 36 

Obv: Fame flying left above inscription within open wreath LORD MILTON / ELECTED / M.P. / FOR 
THE COUNTY / OF YORK / 1807 

Rev. Inscription within open wreath SUCCESS / TO THE / FRIENDS / OF / MILTON 


The following medals numbers 2 to 5 are in the Yorkshire Museum collection: 

2. Silver 39 

Obv: Bust right CHARLES WILLIAM VISCOUNT MILTON 

ELECTED / M.P. / FOR THE COUNTY OF/ YORK/THE 5 H NE 1807/ 11177/VOTES/ MAJORITY 
/ 187 

signed WESTWOOD 

3. White metal 35 (pierced) 

Obv: MILTON / FOR / EVER / 1807 in wreath 

Rev: KING / AND / CONSTITl TION / INDEPENDENCE / & /COMMERCE signed 

4. White metal 35 (pierced) 

Obv: victory' Hung above open wreath LORD MILTON / ELECTED / M.P. / FOR THE COUNTY / OF 
YORK/1807 

Rev: SUCCESS / TO THE / FRIENDS / OF / MILTON 
unsigned 

5. Silver 44 (engraved, pierced with ring suspension) 

< »bv: small crown in wreath above: KING AND CONSTITUTION below : INDEPENDENCE/and/ 

COMMERCE/1807 

Rev: MILTON / FOREVER aW/ 11,177 

unsigned 

III 

c) Lascelles 

1. WM 41, Brown 624 

Obv: LASCELLES / FOR / EVER above laurel branches. 

Rev: Inscription between sprays of oak and laurel IN MIND / INDEPENDENT / IN EXERTION / 
INDEFATIGABLE 
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UNITED STATES PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS 

FOR LIFESAVING AT SEA 

by 

F W Mellor 


Introduction 

A few years ago I was visiting an antique shop and in a display case I saw a very' interesting medal. 
The proprietor allowed me to inspect it and what I thought was a brass commemorative turned 
out to be something special. It seemed to be an American lifesaving medal made of gold, with 
details of a sea rescue on the reverse. 

The slip mentioned, the Othello’ rang a bell. The dealer thought perhaps the ship men¬ 
tioned on the medal could be one of the old Wilson line ships. If it was, the medal would be local 
because the shipping line of Messrs. Wilson and Co. was located in Hull. When I had purchased 
the medal the dealer as a parting shot gave me a starting clue, he said that he thought that the old 
shipping and personnel records of the Wilson Line were kept in the Hull University Library. This 
set me off on a voyage of discovery, but first the medal itself. 


he Medal 

The medal was circular in shape with a diameter of 35mm. It was suspended from a rectangular 
pinback brooch of 34mm long by 7mm wide. The brooch was attached to the medal by two 
chain links. The metal of this particular medal was gold. The design on the bar was the motto of 
the United States, “E.Pluribus. Unum”, with the middle two letters of “Pluribus’ obscured by the 
United States shield. The obverse had the head of LIBERTY facing left. The whole medal and bar 
being designed by Morgan, the United States Mint Engraver. The obverse design had his initial 
mark M ’ at the base of Liberty’s neck. Below the head, just above the rim in the centre on the 
obverse was a six pointed star. Surrounding the design were the words, 
“PRESENTED.BY.THE.PRESIDENT.OETHE.UNITED.STATES”. 

The reverse of the medal was left blank for engraving the name of the recipient and the details of 
the rescue, except for a laurel wreath that encircled the flan, The wreath was open at the top and 
tied with a bow at the bottom. 

Normally the medal was struck in two metals, gold and silver, but R. W. Julian has written that 
it was possible that medals were also struck in bronze for collectors with Philadelphia Mint 
connections. If this was so then the number of medals in this metal was very small. 

The gold medals for this award are special in the fact that they are struck in standard gold 
used in the regular coinage (900/1000.FINE). 

All other commemorative medals struck at that time by the Philadelphia Mint were in pure 
gold (10 )0/10( 10.FINE). I lowever, as Julian states, mistakes do occur and on one occasion pure 
gold was used in error by the coiner of these medals. To clear up this point I wrote to Mr Julian 
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in America who replied, “1 was able to find the reference to the pure gold medal being struck 
but this did not occur until October 1887 ' when the coiner struck 20 fine gold medals and 
delivered them to the superintendent of the Mint , Daniel M. Fox. ” 

T hese were mailed to the Depart rnent of State with the usual bill. On November 17 th the latter 
questioned the amount of the bill, noting that the cost per medal was higher than in the past 
Some of the correspondence is missing, but it is clear that the Mint responded by stating that the 
fine gold was used by mistake. Nothing further was found, presumably indicating that the error 
medals were used in the usual manner as awards. (The annual report of the United States 
Bureau of the Mint for the fiscal year ending, June 30 th 1888, shows 20 gold medals and I silver 
medals struck for the Department of State) ’. 

Silver medals of exactly the same design and size were struck, they were awarded in con¬ 
junction with the gold medals, probably they were intended to be awarded to seamen and the 
gold to officers. But tins practice soon ceased and the silver medals phased out leaving the gold 
as the only medallic award. 

The History 

In the middle of the nineteenth century American shipping was rapidly expanding in all the 
oceans of the world. This meant that sooner or later some ships would get into trouble and need 
rescuing. To reward the rescuers a Presidential Life Saving Medal and associated awards were 
instigated in 1853. This first award lasted until 1879. It seems to have gone into a decline due to 
the American Civil War. However, by the end of the 1870s it was decided that a new medal was 
needed. So at a meeting in 1880 apparently John Hay, an Assistant Secretary of State and Phila¬ 
delphia Mint Superintendent A.L. Snowden discussed the revival of awarding gold medals to 
foreign seamen for rescuing Americans on the high seas or in foreign ports. So Jack Boddington 
quotes Maria R. Godwin, a historian at the United States Mint in his fine book, the standard work 
on the medal, The Conquered Sea ’. Early in 1880 a Finding guide for state records” shows 
that a new medal was created. This medal lasted from 1880 until 1939, a period of 59 years. As 
stated earlier in the description of the medal it was produced in two metals, gold and silver. The 
silver medals being phased out in 1879 after a total of 104 only being issued. The gold medals 
were presented from the start of the award and after 1897 these were the only medals issued. A 
total of 1122 gold medals being issued during the life of the award. Although the start of the 
medal was in 1880, the dies were not ready until November and even then some awards were 
presented in arrears for rescues undertaken earlier. 


Other Awards 

As in the case of the first Presidential Lifesaving Medal, the second series commencing in 1880 
was accompanied by non-medallic associated awards. These were:- watches with chains, both in 
gold and silver, binoculars, chronometers, glass (engraved), silver cups, silver plate, gold and 
silver vases, nautical souvenirs, naval swords, rifles and cash. The cash was in United States 
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dollars and when it was issued it was with the medals. The total number of awards of all kinds 
came to 1897 in the 59 year period. 


The Recipients 

The Presidential Medal had been awarded to a surprisingly mixed group of people. These in¬ 
cluded most of the maritime professions, trades and callings associated with the sea. The most 
common group would be seamen, closely followed by deck personnel, pilots, bosuns, quarter¬ 
masters, coxwains and cadets who all helped in rescues and received awards. Most of the other 
sea professions Helped in rescues at one time or another and received awards. 

Other recipients included two Admirals, (one Chinese and one Spanish) plus a rear Admiral 
from Australia, a General from Haiti, and at the other end of the social scale a First Sergeant from 
the army. A Maharajah of Nantunas Isles, the Sultan of Muscat and the Chief of a tribe of Cana¬ 
dian Indians were just a few of the recipients chosen at random who were awarded with a 
Presidential Lifesaving Award. Only three awards appear to have been made to women. The only 
man to receive the medal on two occasions was J. McLennan, of Great Britain who was honoured 
both in 1906 and 1915. 

The Nationality of Recipients 

Most of the maritime nations of the world were included in the list of nations who received 
medals. But there were some surprising exceptions, these included, Bangkok, Egypt, Muscat 
and Venezuela who had one medal each. They were other countries that have now vanished 
these include, Danzig, Guadeloupe and Jaffa. But by far the greatest group was to Great Britain, 
a grand total of 1052 awards. The breakdown is 657 gold medals, 44 silver medals, watches and 
chains 180, silver plate 1, binoculars 129, silver vases 7, silver cups 6, glasses 25 and 3 unspeci¬ 
fied awards. This large group of awards to Great Britain is due to the fact that at the time of the 
medal, at the end of the nineteenth-century, Great Britain was the greatest maritime power in the 
world. The awards to other countries whose ships rescued American vessels were, in alphabeti¬ 
cal order:- 


Austria 4 (this included a cash award 
but no medals) 

Australia 32 (includes 28 gold medals) 

Bangkok and Singapore2 

Belgium 16 

Brazil 25 

Canada 28 

Chile 7 

China 6 

Cuba 10 


Holland 30 
Honduras 15 
Italy 23 
Jaffa 10 
Japan 21 

Mexico 19 (plus ten cash awards) 

Muscat 1 (a rifle) 

New Zealand 2 (no medals, both watcnes) 
Nicaragua 5 (all gold medals) 
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Danzig 9 
Denmark 32 

Egypt i (a single gold medal) 

Estonia 29 

France 37 

Germany 82 

Guadeloupe 5 

Haiti 17 

Venezuela 1 


Norway 88 
Portugal 15 

Reunion 2 (both gold awards) 
Russia 4 (no medals) 

Spain 76 (plus one cash award) 
Sweden 17 

Switzerland 3 (all gold medals) 
USA 2 (both gold medals) 
Yugoslavia 5 


In 127 cases Boddington was unable to identify the nationality of the recipient. This has now 
been reduced to 96, the 31 men Identified being Britons who participated in three separate 
incidents. The first of these was in the year 1907 and involved the American ship Thomas W. 
Lawson’, and eight Isles of Scilly fishermen. The second was to sixteen men of the Kingsdowns 
l ifeboat in the rescue of the crew of the American ship. ‘ Sibiria ', wrecked on the Goodwin 
Sands. This took place in 1916. The third group of medals identified were to five Scotsmen who 
took a small boat and warned an American sailing ship that was standi rig into danger on a rocky 
coast. 


The Wilson Line 

lie gold medal, The United States Lifesaving Medal, that started this story was awarded to the 
second officer of a Wilson Line ship of Hull. 

The history of this local shipping line is a fascinating one, it was started in 1821 when Tho¬ 
mas Wilson, a native of Hull bought his first ship, the schooner ‘Swift’. He steadily built up his 
firm purchasing two more vessels in 1831 and another one the Tvanhoe’ in 1837. His company 
grew rapidly. A stream of ships both bought and chartered were acquired as his trade with the 
Baltic prospered. His first steam ship built and purchased new for his company was the 
Scandinavian’ launched in 1852. Thomas Wilson died in 1869 leaving a successful and expand¬ 
ing company to his two sons. They continued to manage the company well increasing the fleet 
and building larger and larger ships, mostly by the local firm, Earles Shipyard' on the Humber. 

The Ithello’, mentioned on the Presidential Medal was built by this yard, especially for the 
Indian service. After some years profitable trading the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
reduced demand on this route so much that the Othello’ was transferred to the North Atlantic 
run. Sailing from Hull to Southampton and then to the eastern seaboard of America. 

1 le shipping line of Thomas Wilson and Sons continued to expand until it was one of foremost 
companies in the world. I nfortunately, the First World War had a disastrous effect on the shipping 
line, nearly fifty ships were sunk by enemy action, several other ships were sold to the Admiralty 
for use as blockships and still further vessels were caught in German ports and interned. 

The effect on the Wilson family was so serious that a decision was taken to sell the company. 
It was bought by Sir John EUerman, who had himself been born in I full, in Anlaby Road. The Line 
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became one of the divisions of Tllerman’s Shipping Empire. It caused great shock in Huh when 
he announcement was made, the public being unaware that the company was in trouble. In 
January 1917 the company changed its name to EUerman’s Wilson Line, it continued its associa¬ 
tion with the town of Hull until the whole of the EUerman Group was sold in 1981. 


The Weather 

It is unusual for an article on a numismatic subject to have a paragraph on the weather but 
without storms few ships would get into danger and there would be no need of medals for 
lifesaving. 

In late November in the middle of the Southern Atlantic, in the vast empty space between 
Brazil and Africa, the sea was cal m and the sky blue and clear. The water temperature was warm, 
the bulk of Brazil thrusting out into the Atlantic made sure of a current of a warm equatorial 
water into the North Atlantic ocean circulation. 

A smal l sweU, perhaps a httle higher than the one that had gone before caught a puff of wind 
and spun it. As the wind twisted it formed a small vortex and air rushed upwards creating high 
pressure at its top then it spilled down the eye at low pressure, forming a circulating system. 

A small tropical storm had been formed. The conditions were right, no cold air was present 
to spoil it or jet stream to dissipate it, it started to grow. 

Great masses of cumulo-nimbus clouds now formed cutting out the sun and releasing latent 
heat which formed a down draft further heating the sea at the centre of the storm. This heat was 
the furnace that kept the storm going, as the storm grew in size the flow of air down its centre 
increased dramatically. 

The tropical storm was now a hurricane and it was still growing. A hurricane is a tropical 
cyclone, a storm system with revolving winds, in Asia they are called typhoons, from Chinese TA1 
FUNG’. The literal translation is big wind. When it is full grown a hurricane covers a very large 
area up to 200 square kilometres. Wind speeds in the eye wall clouds are very high, its thought 
up to 300 kilometres per hour. Unfortunately any measuring equipment put into the clouds to 
check the wind speed would disintegrate. 

As the hurricane grew its massive racing clouds dumped rain in sheets, up to 250mm may 
fall in a period of twenty four hours. This may increase vastly if the unpredictable storm slows or 
stops. Most hurricanes bred in this area of the South Atlantic seem to head for the Caribbean. 
The path they take varies from hurricane to hurricane, very few travel in a straight line, some 
double back on themselves and some even seem to stop for a time before continuing. 

They also vary in the speed they travel over the sea. But what is certain is that when they 
come on shore, usually in the states bordering the Gulf of Mexico, they loose their source of 
power, they depend on the sea for its heat, once over land a hurricane starts to decay rapidly and 
if it stays over land for very long it turns back into a storm, then fades away altogether. 

However, if the land they came ashore on turns out to be an island, the hurricane loses 
power over the land but regains it when it has crossed the island and moved out to sea again. The 
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devastation they cause on reaching land is tremendous. Most storms are reasonably local in 
their impact. Tornados, for instance, can cause massive damage a few hundred yards wide. A 
large “twister' can reach speeds of up to five hundred miles per hour in its core and anything 
caught in its centre will be destroyed. On the other hand a hurricane can flatten an American 
state or cripple a West Indian island. It will uproot thousand of trees, tear the roofs off houses, 
bring down power lines, overturn cars and then dump inches of rain, flooding the devastated 
area with storm water. To this is also added coastal flooding caused by the storm surge as the sea 
water is piled up by the massive force of the wind. Out at sea the ferocious wind flattens the sea, 
tears the tops off waves and swells, turning them into a fine mist of fiercely driven spray. Most 
hurricanes (and over a ten year period they average about 7 a year) decay over land and finally 
fizzle out, but a few either miss land altogether or cross it and circle out to sea. Of this few a 
small number head into the North Atlantic, but the seas there are much colder and the heat 
source that drives the hurricane is much less powerful. The hurricane now decays into a tierce 
storm which rouses the sea into massive swells and large breaking waves. This is often accom¬ 
panied in the winter by freezing blizzards and severe icing which add to the mortal danger of any 
ship caught in such conditions. 


The Rescue 

Now we come to the rescue in the North Atlantic that resulted in the award of the first gold medal 
to a British ship. 

On the 2 nd February 1880, in the middle of a winter afternoon, the sailing ship Trimountain' 
was on a voyage from New York on the east coast of America to Bremen in Germany, was struck 
by a violent hurricane. Her position on the great circle route when she was struck was almost 
halfway across the North Atlantic, Latitude 43 degrees, Longitude 87 degrees 10 minutes. 

! he hurricane smashed into the ship with tremendous force, mountainous waves being forced 
up by a quartering sea. In the gloom of a winter s afternoon with the growing storm rapidly 
turning what light there was into darkness the ‘Trimountain' was being forced on her side and 
driven before the wind like a piece of driftwood. Spray was being whipped up by the shrieking 
wind from the heavy breaking waves and driven across the deck of the ship. 

Captain Mitchell, the Master of the ‘Trimountain' drove his crew to exhaustion to get the sails 
off her before they were blown to rags or capsized his ship, leaving only enough canvas to give 
steerage way. The immense power of the wind forcing up the sea had hit the ship with massive 
force shifting the cargo and straining the planks in her wooden hull. Before long she sprung a 
leak and started to take water. The sailing ship ‘Trimountain' was now 7 in mortal danger. 

This was not the first time that the ‘Trimountain’ had been in a incident in the North Atlantic. 
But that time she had been in the happy position of the ship performing the rescue. The French 
liner Ville Du Havre had been in collision with iron clipper ‘Loch Earn’. The ‘Ville Du Havre' 
sunk very quickly and the ‘Loch Earn' took aboard the survivors but herself was badly damaged 
so she transferred the survivors to the ‘Trimountain' w r ho was standing by. 

The ‘Trimountain' had been built in 1850 at Medford, Massachusetts, USA by the shipbuild- 
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ing firm of J.T. Foster for her new owner J.H. Pearson of Boston. She had been named Trimountain’ 
after the original name of Boston. This referred to the three hills upon which the city had 
originally been built. 

She was a three masted fully rigged sailing ship, that is her sails were square rigged on all her 
three masts. She was constructed of seasoned planks of white oak fastened together with iron 
and copper nails. Her length was 175 feet 6 inches and the breadth was 35 feed 8 inches. She 
weighed 1032 tons and drew 20 feet of water. Her hull had three decks when she had been first 
built but in 1861 when she was eleven years old she was taken into dry dock and remodelled. A 
fourth deck was added and she was also given a new set of sai Is. Her hull was sheathed in copper 
sheet for added protection and to increase its life. Her rating for insurance was, to quote Ameri¬ 
can Lloyd, a second class ship, one in which insurance underwriters had not great confidence 
for transporting perishable cargoes on long voyages. But this was the case with most sailing 
ships, they of course, dependent on the wind and weather. 

In the late nineteenth-century with more and more steamships coming into service there 
were very few sailing ships of any kind who could compete with them, but apart from that she was 
well found, regarded by her owners and crew as a good ship. 

Her condition on that winter’s afternoon was a perilous one. The crew were trying to control 
the leak by manning the pumps. Desperate efforts were made by tired men working the pumps 
by hand in frightening conditions in the heaving ship. It soon became evident that the sprung 
planking in the hul l was more serious than they thought and that the water was gaining on them. 
The battering waves were forcing open the gaps in the planks making the leak worse and the 
water was rising rapidly. They realised that unless outside help arrived and rescued them their 
ship would founder and they would drown. The ship was already very heavy with excess water 
that was pouring into her and she was settling fast. The mountainous waves whipped up by the 
power of the hurricane made it impossible for them to launch the ship’s lifeboats. They would 
not be much use in such a sea. The captain of the Trimountain' made signals of distress, he 
ordered rockets to be fired and the American flag to be flown upside down, the internationally 
recognised signals of a ship in trouble. 

As darkness fell on that storm tossed sea the bursting distress rockets exploding high in the 
low racing clouds attracted the attention of a ship heading east. This was the Wilson Line screw 
steamer Othello’. She was on her way from New York to her home port of Hull. Her captain 
seeing the bursting rockets exploding on the darkening horizon altered his ship’s course to¬ 
wards them. When the ‘Othello' closed with sinking Trimountain' her Master, Captain Mitchell, 
could see the critical condition she was in. He at once summoned his third officer, Charles 
Colman and told him to get a volunteer crew together. He and his crew were to row across to the 
Trimountain’ and rescue all on board. The weather was not moderating, the storm was still 
gathering force and the wave crests increasing in size. The trip across to the ‘Trimountain’ was 
frightening. The boat was launched at the top of a swell, it slipped down its side and into the 
relative quiet of the bottom before starting to climb up the wall of water of the next wave and into 
the howling wind again. The rescuers reached the foundering ship with a struggle and took off 
the captain and crew, eighteen in number. They conveyed them safely to the rescue ship. The 
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American seamen had only the clothes they stood in with them when they reached the Othello’, 
the time had been too short to bring more than that off the ship. 

The steamship ‘Othello’ was only eight years old when she was involved in the rescue of the 
‘Trimountain' crew. She had been launched at Messrs. Earles Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. 
located on the banks of the Humber and River Hull, on 20 th March 1872. Her length was 36 feet, 
her gross tonnage just short of 2500 tons. She had three masts and her sail rig was as a barque, 
that is square on her first two masts and fore and aft rigged on her mizzen mast. As usual for the 
time, the late nineteenth-century, she used her sails to assist her engines which were a nominal 
300 horsepower, they gave her a speed o 8 to 9 Knots. The engines had been made by Earles and 
Co. as were her boilers but these had been replaced by ones made by the firm of Amos and Smith 
of Hull in 1880. She had two decks and could carry sixteen passengers, all first class. She was 
also fitted for carrying cattle. Accommodation for her officers was in the saloon amidships and 
for the crew forward as usual. 

Shortly after her crew were rescued the sailing ship Trimountain’ sank. She went down with 
all her cargo which was 7913 round barrels of liquid petroleum, about 4,135,208 gallons. Her 
owners, Jonas Smith & Co., said that the vessel was 1301 tons burden and was valued at US$20,000. 
Her cargo, the petrol was valued at about US$34,000. The total loss of both vessel and cargo was 
US$54,000, a great loss for 1880. She was not insured, her owners standing the loss. 

The survivors were landed at Hull when the ‘Othello docked. They were very gratef ul for the 
civility and kindness they had received at the hands of the officers and men of the (Ithello 1 . The 
captain of the ‘Trimountain’, C.II. Davis, said 7 wish to express my heartfelt thanks to this 
brave and gallant man , (Captain Mitchell) and to his Officers who after saving our lives 
treated us as Brothers. I say honour to him , and his Nation , and God bless him ’. 


The Awards 

For their efforts in rescuing the American seamen, the men of the Othello' who manned the 
L feboat plus the captain and two of his officers were honoured by the US Government and they 
received awards in the name of the United States President. The Captain of the Othello’, Joseph 
Mitchell, received the United States Presidential Gold Medal for Lifesaving at Sea or in Foreign 
Ports’. This medal was listed as number 7 in the standard work on the subject, The Conquered 
Sea’, however, it was dated 18/11/1880. This was a provisional date. His first officer, James H. 
Harvie, was awardet 1 with a presentation pair of binoculars. Why this officer was honoured is not 
clear, it could be that the captain intended to use two lifeboats in the rescue. The newspaper 
report of the incident in the ‘Hull News’ of Saturday, February 28 th 1880, states that one of the 
‘Othello’s’ lifeboats was lost in the rescue attempt. 

Perhaps First Officer Harvie was in charge of that lost lifeboat and that the award was for a 
gallant failed attempt. Whether that theory is correct or not is uncertain but that is certain is that 
Mr Ilarvie was not a company man, his name is not shown in the Wilson Line company records. 
So Ik was doing the voyage as a relief officer, he would have been given a discharge certificate 
altci r.n li trip. After this voyage with the ‘Othello’ he fades from the scene and his subsequent 
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history is unknown. 

The remaining officer who was honoured, was Charles Colman, he received a Gold Presi¬ 
dential Medal for Lifesaving at sea 1 and fifty dollars in cash, the first person in history of the 
Medal to receive a cash aw ard. 

So it is certain that lie was in charge of the successful lifeboat. This gold Presidential Medal 
is numbered 8 in ‘The Conquered Sea', but it has a provisional issue date of 16/11/1880 this is 
two days earlier than the medal awarded to his captain, Joseph Mitchell. 

The seamen who manned the rescue boat, six of them, received the rare Silver Medal and 
also a cash award oi thirty dollars each, again this was the first cash award with a Silver Medal. 
The names of the recipients were, Henry Rank, Alexander Leitch, Charles Knudsen, Charles 
Sweetser, Thomas Harrison and Christopher Stevenson. All these awards are numbered from 13 
to 18 in The Conquered Sea’. 

The Conclusion 

So ends a fine rescue undertaken by some very brave men resulting in the first awards of The 
United States Presidential Medal for Life Saving at Sea’ to a British ship. 

This fine medal was mostly unknown until very recently in both Great Britain and America, 
this changed with the publishing of Jack Boddington’s, now standard work, The Conquered Sea’. 
This book lists the awards in numerical order starting with control number 1 in 1880 and ending 
with control number 1210 in 1939. There were two lists of control numbers, the first finishing 
in 1897 and the numbering starting again with number one in the same year. So the final total of 
1210 rescues and awards in 1939 is misleading, 467 from the first control fist need to be in¬ 
cluded. 

A great deal of new research needs to done on the Medal, I have described just one incident 
in this article but there are many more fine rescues to explore in the fifty-nine year life of this 
award. 
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AFRICAN BRACELET MONE Y 

by 

Scott Semans 


UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

< :ash-flow is the lifeblood of any business, and perhaps my greatest failing as a coin dealer is that 
love to col lect and study obscure numismatic series that are difficult to sell. Difficult to sell not 
because they are unattractive or common, but because they are uncatalogued; describing them 
in a potential buyer is difficult. I have I 00 different Thai gambling tokens, with quantities of 
each, and a catalogue written but no illustrations. I have thousands of Chinese amulets, perhaps 
ball of them in one reference or another, but I don’t know enough about their use and symbolism 
to make a properly informative offering. And I have nearly every' Japanese cash I’ve bought in 
more than 25 years of dealing, but there is no unified, numbered reference to offer them by. Not 
io mention tubs of European trade beads bought from Africa traders, and the study of 
margaretology just in its infancy. Now with my large, full basement office completely packed 
mill “treasures,” the guest bedroom largely a store room, and sacks of African bracelets hidden 
under a draped table in the sunroom, something had to give. Luckily 1 stumbled across a book 
that has been in print for over 10 years. While only a beginning, it gives enough insight into 
bracelet money to provide a framework for an offering. 

This essay is largely drawn from Eugenia W. Herbert’s Red Gold of Africa (U. Wise. Press, 
1984). Herbert goes far beyond any of the usual numismatic writers in illuminating the manu- 
• e, trade, and uses of Africa s primary pre-coinage monies, which were copper in the form 
of "ingots < crosses) from Central Africa, drawn copper wire, and bracelets from centres in both 
Central and Western Africa, plus European imports. Her thesis is that while European gold lust 
led to the transformation of Africa’s economy, gold was considered by the Africans as a metal of 
adornment and export, while “red gold” was always the primary metal of exchange and standard 
of value. Page references that follow are to Herbert. 

Herbert's extensive research is more theoretical than object-oriented, and thus leaves largely 
unanswered the questions most important to a collector of these objects: the attribution of par¬ 
ticular pieces by tribe, location, and time period, their range of variability in form and decora¬ 
tion, their special or general uses locally in trade or otherwise, and their wider diffusion in trade. 
More useful in this regard are three works on African art: Andre Blandin’s, Afrique de l’ouest: 
Bronzes et autres alliages (1988), and Fer Noir d’Afrique de l’ouest (1992), and Angela Fisher’s 
Africa Adorned (1988), respectively abbreviated BA, BF, and F below. Another valuable source 
of attriimtions are the illustrated price lists of Paul Dillingham, (D) who missionaried in Africa in 
the 196t)’s with several later visits, and sold odd and curious monies from about 1968 to 1985. 
Seattle’s art museum is home to the renowned Katherine White collection, formed ca. 1959 -79, 
whose attributed bracelets are referenced herein as SAM plus accession number. 

A major problem today with attributions is that almost nobody from early Portuguese traders 
to 20th century academics has bothered to give careful descriptions of these objects, much less 
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a sketch or photo. Museum curators would get a find spot for donated objects, though the donor 
tou d seldom be expected to know whether it was made there or simply found in use Quiggin 
herself was an anthropologist and far more object-oriented than most, yet almost no specific 
pieces are attributable by her book. Herbert quotes no anthropologists, but has reviewed the 
archaeological literature up to 1984. Relatively little has been done in sub-Saharan Africa, and 
most known sites are unexcavated. Even when archaeologists do find “manillas”, they are likely 

''I’ 1 r ' or sketch - Herbert no tes that African bracelets are “consigned by the 

hundreds to oblivion in museum storage drawers” (p210) because they do not conform to 

Western ideas of fine jewellery - and, most likely, because their currency function is not generally 

appreciated. Johansson’s Nigerian Currencies, (1967) & Nigerian Primitive Currency Values 

i T ? mt nl 1 * an(1 Kyo s Ni 8 eria and the Evolution of Money (1979) go into greater 
depth, but addresses only a limited number of types. Finally, some good work has been pub¬ 
is led in the EIJCOPRIMO journal Der Primitivgeld-sammler (PS) by Denk, Klussmeier, DeBoer, 
oschatzky, and others, mainly on Central African types. Blandin s Bronzes is the one real bright 
spot in this otherwise obscure picture. An advanced collector, armed with photos of his own and 
museums pieces and archival pictures of bracelets in use, Msr. Blandin has scoured museum 


ca alogues and art literature and trekked through former French West Africa seeking both ob¬ 
jects to purchase and informants. A supplement in his second book which deals with iron 
objects presents feedback from noted scholar Timothy Gerrard and others. My only lament is 
that the numerous types of Nigeria and Cameroon were not within the scope of his study. 

Nomenclature is a major source of obscurity in most works. African monev bracelets 
a.e variously referred to as manillas, bracelets, rings, bangles, etc. I have used “manilla” to refer 
on y to uropean-made bracelets which I believe to be the medium to small sized brass pieces 
with crescent-shaped, flared ends and uniform overall appearance. The rest I have called brace¬ 
lets, without meaning to imply that they were wearable or worn on the arm. Some pieces were 
clearly intended to be worn as anklets, arm-bands, rings, nose-rings, or not worn at all R Denk 


oriPin wtf tv 65 T t0 d u eS18 " ate braCdetS USed in Nigeria and near by - ^ardless of 

gin. Whde this may be more ethnographically correct, it is less useftil, as it leaves nameless 

^stinct class of uniform pieces made in Europe. In presemng Herbert or another author’s 
usage I have offset the word in quotes when used in another sense. 


EARLY BRACELET MONEY 

So much for what is not known. At least one probable myth can be dispelled. Numismatic 

rnntnrt t!^ 'T w the US ® ° f * S money in Africa began with European 

toct. This is ahnost certainly false. The basic qualities of money use are exchange, storage of 

wealth, and standard of value. Primitive money collectors, if not economists, are inclined to 

accept any one or of these as sufficient. As to standard of value prior to European sea contact, we 
nave almost no information. 

That bracelets served for both storage and display of wealth before European sea contact is 
quite clear. Early explorer and trader accounts almost always mentioned bracelets or bangles 
worn by the Africans. The observation made by Vasco DaGama, anchored in what was probably 
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Hie Limpopo River in 1498 is typical: “In this land there seemed to us to be great quantities of 
. opper which they wear on the legs, arms and twisted into their hair." ( P 109). Later anthropo¬ 
logical investigations have established that the wearing of bracelets (rings, armbands, anklets, 
eic.) is generally a form of wealth display, particularly when the weight or size impedes move¬ 
ment. The distinction between monetary objects and ornament is a purely Western one. 

That copper bracelets served early on as a medium of exchange is fairly clear from both 
archaeological finds and Arab traveller accounts. Although raw copper is rare in sub-Saharan 
West Africa, it was smelted as early as 2000 BC in Takkeda, Azelick and other sites in what is now 
upper Niger. Additionally, both Venice and Genoa conducted a thriving copper and brass export 
firough Muslim intermediaries into sub-Saharan Africa from the 12th to thel6th centuries; bars, 
i ods, and wire were traded. The Arab traveller Al Bakri noted that rings of copper functioned as 
currency at Silla in Takrur in 1068 AD. (pi 13). In 1354 the well-known traveller Ibn Battuta 
lound copper being mined at Azelick, and cast into bars for trade with the south. In nearby 
I akkeda red copper rods or wire “...buy meat and firewood with the fine rods; they buy male and 
lemale slaves, millet, ghee, and wheat with the thick.” (p! 95) Many bracelets found even today 
are nothing more than lengths of such rod bent to a crescent shape. 

When objects of no obvious utilitarian value are found in graves, they are presumed to be 
adornment or money for use in the afterlife. When they are found stacked around the corpse 
rather than in likely wearing locations such as fingers, arms, etc. the presumption is for a mon¬ 
etary use. Archaeologists have found bronze discs and bracelets at Daima (pre-1000 AD), and in 
mounds in lower Senegal and the Saloum valley. Bracelets have “been unearthed at scattered 
sites such as Wassu (Gambia), Dallol Bosso (Niger), Dawu in northern Ghana, Imperi in Sierra 
Leone, Songon-Dagbe and Bokaboin Ivory Coast... the Kainji Reservoir area of the Lower Niger. 
Many of these finds may well be pre-1500 but they are just beginning to be dated. At Benin 
’ be onb C0 PP er ob j e cts that almost certainly antedate the arrival of the Portuguese are five heavy 
pennanular objects, fifty six bracelets and three finger rings...dated to about the thirteenth to 
fourteenth century AD. All were probably made by smithing rather than casting.” (p.120). “It 
seems reasonable to suspect that peoples on the Gold Coast and at Benin, and perhaps those 
farther east as well, were eager to accept rings as both a money of account and an actual cur- 

i ency, in the early decades of European trade, precisely because their contacts with the north 
had already made rings thoroughly familiar.” (p201) 

The best documented archaeological find of bracelets seems to be those excavated at lgbo- 

( kwu in eastern Nigeria. Typically, they are not illustrated in his reports, but Johansson (Fig. 2) 

|)hotographed five pieces which are typically crescent with flared ends, though somewhat thicker- 

gauge and twisted out of true. They were first announced as dating to the 9th century but later 

more reliably to the 15th or ater. Denk concludes that they are lost-wax cast and of African 

origin. In any case, their dating does not permit conclusions as to whether this true manilla 
shape is European or .African in origin. 

In central Africa (Angola, Congo, Zimbabwe) copper was more plentiful then in west Africa. 
The rich mines of the Congo and Angola were being worked when the Portuguese arrived, look- 
i ng for gold, and had probably been worked for centuries. Carbon-14 dating establishes mining 
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near Wang.(be *b cenmn, *D and associate Wangan mine, In dre 9* „12* cMnrios 

"? ” c »Pf» inem " Further teslimon, 10 rhc importance of Conner in hT, 

Afrtcaj, rade and to .he irretance of gold where there watt no sLlus of foZ Zanjt 
Ifered by the case of Sanga and other sites of the llpemba rih in south-eastern r 

£1 uhlTerah'T' a T ' l * f0rm ° f ha,y bracdeB » r cylindrical 

about*, faortJTo. 85 “ th< ' | Jrfl " to « characteristic.to 

cross from the more familiar Y or Katanga cross and speculates that pils o“tTkilos 
were mamly a raw material and a prestige currency. ‘If they were to have fotas 4 nen 
purpose currency it could only have been through conversion into smaller units most esLiallv 

:;t:z:t i8s (om t so f bundamiynot ^ ^.hoo m m 

Iron Age sites on the plateau ...it was... standard practice in the nineteenth centurv to 

bracelets 1 to nroT' T“ ^ Kata " 8a “ ^ 25 ** ^ ° f braSS wire from «* coasUnlo 
acelets, to provide an all-purpose currency." (pl87) Though even earlv European accounts of 

ncan customs may reflect European influence, there is evidence that the Portuguese with their 

superior ships, took over a pre-existing trade in bracelets from the Congo to West Africa In 
copper, weighing anywhere from 1 1/2 to 14 pounds" (pl4l). d 

BRACELET MAKING IN AFRICA 

There were two principal methods of manufacturing bracelet monev which tend to differentiate 
entral and the Western African products. The simpler but more laborious process of draw- 

“ablTlS^m long f^i, ^ earl ‘ eSt C ° pper trade was in rou 8 h H-shaped ingots 

cross) would be beaten into a tubular shape. This involved alternating stages of poundine tmd 

u!edto SlTrTl t0 k f P ,h<> metal fr ° m becomin 8 brittle. Pincers would then be 
. d ® P U . the bea,en rod throu 8 h successively smaller holes in an iron drawplate until the 

thenvm h f't nCSS Tu. ^ ‘ raVe,ler1866 n0,ed tbal the ma ) or use of drawn wire was 

ac ure o racelets. Such drawing plates have been dated to 1400 AD “Given that fine 

" 7 r*™ m U iS n ° ! ^ng that it tended to be the sp^afity I rS «n 
w hin Particular groups such as the Kamba, Chagga, and Kikuyu of Kenya the Longo Southwest 

j iV f T. a ’ the HlltU Sm,ths of Bun,ndi; the Bemba north the Chambezi River: the Nvamwezi 
Natal. C (p80) ^ ^ of Zimbabwe and ^ Transvaal; and the Zulu of 

est IT] ^ P ,? bably the P " mary method used in West ^ca through the Sudan The earli 
, . . eth0d W .^ call ( ed open mould, or sand casting “The Kavati of Mayom be cast 

, S3 n ' 0l ! ld 7? e 0f damp sand which bad been formed to the proper shape bv means of a 
wooden model of the object to be cast.”(p.83) 

era contort Pe He U h S ^ ^ 3 kter develo P ment - th °ugh probably predating West- 

ct. Herbert discusses the problems of dating the well-known larger cast brasses of Ife 
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md Benin but notes that the method was limited to West Africa. “It extends across the Sudan 
i o »m the Sene-gambia to Lake ("had and northern Cameroon and southward into the forest zone. 
It <‘iuI)races: Mossi, Asante, Ife, Benin, Nupe, the kingdoms of the Niger Benue confluence, and 
tin Bamenda grasslands the Dan and Kpelle of Liberia, the Biafadas of GuinE-Bissau, the Senufo, 
Biimbara, BaulE, Bobo, Libi, Ibo, Tiv and Hausa.” (p.88) As evidence of pre-European lost wax 
< .tsiing Herbert notes that many designs seem to be Persian or Coptic. 

Both drawn and cast bracelets were very often augmented by hand-chased or punched de¬ 
igns. Sometimes chasing was used to enhance a cast design. A tantalising insight into such 
1 1» sign elements is given by Herbert: “In the Lower Congo the eanneau de chef’ was distinguished 
fr< >m the bracelets worn by women by its masculine decorative motifs: rectangles with two diago- 
nals and two medians, lozenges, small triangles, crosshatchings, and striations.” (p266) I have 
not located any work that explains the significance of the designs found on bracelet money and 
other metal objects, or attributes them by tribal groups or place. Some art books say they are 
purely ornamental. 

THE MANILLA TRADE 

the first Portuguese traders to venture down the west coast in the 1470’s took the same goods 
already used in the Italian trans-Sahara trade: textiles, beads, and copper in the form of manillas, 
brass basins, kettles, pots, and rods, though after 1520 the manillas and basins became the 
standard copper trade goods from Gambia to the Gold Coast. Gold, ivory, and slaves were the 
main return cargoes. Quiggin, Johanssen and others note the huge tonnage of manillas listed in 
accounts by the Portuguese factors at their main trading sites during the period 1480-1550; 
Herbert estimates about 45 tons per year. By the 17th century the trade had passed largely to the 
Dutch. By this time a wide diversity of goods was demanded by the Africans and it was difficult 
for merchants to keep current on what was wanted in each trading centre at a given time. Even 
among manillas, the demand was very particularised by shape and “ring.” The traders’ perplex¬ 
ity over the Africans’ seeming arbitrariness on this matter reflects their ignorance of a developed 
exchange system in which they were just one oi many participants. A series of technological 
improvements in the British brass industry in the 1690s gradually gave them the edge in the 
African brass trade during the next century. The term “Birmingham maniila” is applied to a 
number of crescent-shaped brass nieces with flared ends weighing under 300 grams (Johansson 
p. 13*14), but most usually to an even smaller piece under 90 grams, though we have no hard 
evidence of British origin for all of these types. 

The earliest manillas and basins were made for the Portuguese in Flanders, near where the 
copper was mined. One merchant, Erasmus Schetz, controlled copper extraction in Westphalia 
and calamine deposits (a source of zinc) in Belgium. He also produced finished copper and 
brass-ware. “Schetz s brass manillas were considered the most beautiful in the world and served 
as the standard of perfection against which all others were measured,”(pl31) But the Portu¬ 
guese crown went price-shopping. A 1548 royal contract with the Fugger agent in Antwerp 
specified that the mamilas be of brass, not copper, and “well laureated and filed and of the 
metals suited to the said trade of Mina and Guinea, of such size and sorts and perfection as has 
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always been the custom for the said trades and which correspond to the accustomed weight 

which is: the mainlias of Mina, 160 in each 100 arrates (the Portuguese pound) just about ami 

with smooth and well-filed heads, which are called tacoais; and those of Guinea of 190 or 200 
mamllas m each 100 arrates....” (pl28). 

Traders’ accounts are full of refer presumably the fruits of his own research, as the names do 
not correspond to those he notes from other sources. 

An 1865 article on Birmingham brass manufacturing describes two types of “brass ring” 

r“ d ST’ °" e 7/16 tHiCk WUh 3 diameter ° f 3 1/2 " which is 3,50 a fair descrip- 

? 5/4 ^1 / 7 0P °4 u nn81S 0pe "' ended ’ Another was “ of tubular bars, varying in size from 
3 , V 01 * '"ches in internal diameter. Each weighed 2 1/2 to 4 ounces, these last were 

ot soldered at the joint, so that they could easily be opened and fitted to the arm or leg of the 
wearer....None of these does he qualify- as emanillas.’ which he discusses separately as ea species 
of money at one time produced in Birmingham by casting'....not brass but copper-lead hard¬ 
ened with arsenic. ( P 202 ) I have never seen a jointed or hinged bracelet as light as this but 

nonet eless the description provides the only evidence for European made (delete In other 
than the familiar crescent shape. A 1949 article on the withdrawal of manillas in Nigeria de¬ 
scribes the object as “an open bracelet in the form of a horseshoe with lozenge-shaped ends 
measuring about 2 1/2 inches across and weighing about 3 ounces.” ( P 201). This is dearlv 

probably latest, of the mass-produced manillas, said to have been worth prior to withdrawal 3 
English pence or 20-25 French centimes. It was easily available on the numismatic market until 

My own conclusion from all of this is that European-made money bracelets (manillas) are 
, ted t0 crescent-shaped pieces such as Johansson illustrates in his fold-out chart and their 
argei predecessors of similar shape, such as the Volkerkunde specimen. Bracelets of much 
fancier design may have been made for export as simple jewellery. It could be argued that the 
much heavier, broad unomamented “King/Queen” pieces such as Johansson’s Supplement cover 
as weU as the etched pieces on his Nigerian Currencies cover, Eyo p6l, Opitz (2nd ed) “King” 

and Queen,” and even Quiggin’s fig.27 are earlier pieces of the Portuguese or Dutch period 

enk concludes that the King and Queen types are African made because of the crude workman- 

S ,. P , a " d ' ^ designs. It would, however, be simple to add etched designs to plain pieces sup- 

phed by the Europeans. Both the religious fanaticism of the Europeans and their commercial 

ud to pi oduce a fully acceptable product argue strongly against manillas with designs. Seven- 

eenth century Benin brass plaques often depict Europeans with manillas of usual shape though 
t necessarily to scale. (See cover PS 1986/2). 8 

As a sidelight, it seems that not all the European made bracelets were made in Europe 
erbert mentions that in the 1680s English traders had set up at Delagoa Bay on the Limpopo 
Rivei and were manufacturing “copper bracelets” to trade inland! 

THE USES OF BRACELET MONEY 

By the 19th century, bracelets “were used to purchase food and palm wine, to compensate divin- 
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■'i to satisfy court claims, to contract for a wife, and to be buried with.” (p205) Herbert 
lohansson, and others give numerous examples, repeating earlier sources’ use of generalised 
i< nns such as manilla and bracelet. Since the form, weight, and composition of bracelet money 
' l« arly mattered to the participants in any transaction, we are left with almost no useful informa¬ 
tion on bracelets as an exchange medium, though the sheer volume of these now opaque ac¬ 
counts verifies their widespread use. 

by the end of the 19th century bracelets and manillas were giving way to western monies. 
I'lir 1948-49 withdrawal was an attempt to end speculation by palm oil traders that was disrupt¬ 
ing the economy. The Nigerian authorities bought up three types or classes of manilla, though 
ih(‘ account in Johansson leaves many important points unclear. It is uncertain how much of the 
bracelet supply was affected by this withdrawal. In any case, this policy had to be modified to 
illow each person to retain 2( »0 pieces for ritual use, specifically burial and brideprice. Johansson 
and others give examples of bracelet used as brideprice, and no doubt this use persists today in 
places. 

Another long-lived monetary function of bracelets was their use for wealth-storage and dis¬ 
play. Early accounts or bracelet wearing such as that of Vasco DaGama cited previously are 
commonplace, Europeans were often amazed at the incredible weight of metal carried on arms, 
k gs, etc.. The famous Livingstone even noted a tribe where “those whose status did not entide 
them to load their legs with rings imitated the walk of those who did.” (p243). “Time and time 
again we have noted that much of the evidence of the use of copper in the more distant past 
comes from burials....As long as copper signified wealth, its very presence testified to the afflu¬ 
ence of the deceased...the quantities of copper rods, manillas, and basins inhumed with rich 
Kalahari and Ijo traders, and the same was true of important Xio men of affairs. The vast cem¬ 
eteries of the Upemba Depression are replete with croisettes; throughout the Zimbabwe Plateau 
and Zambia, copper bangles are standard grave goods.” (p271) 

Of course, bracelets had non-monetary uses as well. Herbert’s section on “Copper and 
Political Power” (p244) gives numerous examples of particular monies, including bracelets, 
being paid as tribute. The best-known examples of ritual or ceremonial use are the large “manillas” 
such as the King/Queen, which were part of the “seclusion” or dying-rite ceremonies of a royal 
person, and may have been taboo for ordinary exchange. The section “Copper and Ritual Power” 
(p254) catalogues amuletic and curative uses for bracelets, and other sections detail their use as 
a badge of office, a mark of status or availability for marriage. One striking example involving 
symbolic use of brass as a mark of high stai us is “the Ekpe of Old Calabar and the Cross River In 
the mid-nineteenth century.. .had eleven grades, the next to the highest being the ebrass’ or okpoko 
(that is, manilla). At this stage, the initiate’s body was daubed all over with a yellow dye to 
simulate brass. Brass ekpe was responsible for law enforcement, an especially important func¬ 
tion in an area where so many different peoples were drawn together by commerce. The esacred 
yellow band of ekpe was attached to property sealed by the society....” (p254). Fisher and 
Blandin show a class of amuletic bracelets with animal figures being used by diviners in the Ivory 
Coast. 

Bracelet money was rarely the only currency in use, being supplemented by cowries, cloth, 
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eads, ingots and shapes of iron and other metals, even coins and bills. Travellers traders and 
early anthropologists are more impressed by the unusual than the commonplace, and Quiggins 
object-oriented cataloguing of money forms belies the widespread importance of Africa’s main 

many places^ Cr ° SSeS ’ r ° dS ’ ^ bracele,s ’ wilh cowries providing a subsidiary currency in 

Herbert emphasises that African societies valued copper and brass particularly for their 
colour, as well as their more obvious qualities as metals. “Virtually all descriptions agree that 
copper and brass were kept highly polished, even that used by ordinary mortals, whether Quota 
rc 'queries, and Ibo bracelets, Ogboni edan, or Benin Bronzes." (p280) The pieces I have 

!i‘ n ‘ w . n <m ."' IouikI polished or partly retoned, some types more than others, providing a 
(.hie (along with wearability itself) as to which were used in wealth disjday. 

As with so many other pre-Westem currencies, we are far from having the hill story on 
African bracelet money, even though it is quite varied, widespread, and in some cases, European 
made. In this sense it is much like trade beads, studied more as art than as economic objects 



Benin Anklet 



Big-Foot King Manilla Curled End Bracelet 
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SINGLE COIN FINDS: SOME OBSERVATIONS 

by 

MichaelJ. Cuddeford 


Mu- past two decades has seen a massive increase in the number of coins recovered singly from 
ih< ground. Whilst in part this has been a consequence of archaeological activity, by far the 
I n 'Rest volume oi new discoveries has been the result of metal detector use. Despite the fact that 
most prospecting is of a random nature, and that only a percentage of finds are ever submitted 
*r collective analysis, it is nevertheless possible to draw on the evidence available to provide a 
general overview of coin use and loss in a way that was not previously possible. 


The repotting of single finds has made some notable advances in recent years. Most signifi- 
* ant perhaps are the efforts of the Cambridge-based early medieval coin recording unit, who 
through careful liaison with metal detectorists have succeeded in compiling a substantial corpus 
<>f Saxon and Norman period single finds. l ikewise, the Celtic Coin Index at Oxford has suc- 
< ceded in adding many new finds and established useful contacts with both finders and coin 


ucaiers. me Hntisn Numismatic Journal Has for some years published a register of single finds 
covering Iron Age and Saxon and Norman coins, together with selected items of significance 


Tom other periods. Useful localised studies have also been undertaken, a good example being 
the late Peter Seaby’s paper on Recent Coin Finds from Yorkshire and North Humberside, which 
was published in The Yorkshire Numismatist, Volume II. 


Possible Currency Objects of the Pre-Roman Period 

Before looking at coins as such, it would be appropriate to consider certain other objects that 
may have had a possible currency use. One category of find which has increased significantly 
with the activity of metal detectors is that of Bronze Age hoards of tools and weapons. The 
traditional interpretation of such hoards is that they were the stock-in-trade of itinerant 
bronzesmiths, but a number of recent finds have been recovered under controlled circumstances, 
and have show?i that in some cases, deposit was not random and objects were carefully arranged 
at burial. This strongly suggests a ritual intention in deposit, and although this is not evidence of 
currency use, it may indicate an intrinsic value that was not totally utilitarian. Similar material 
Tom Italy is sometimes identified as the Aes Rude ’ mentioned by Pliny, with a form of monetary 
use implied. Some axe heads are known that seem to be cast from an alloy of such high tin 
content that they can have been of little practical use, and must therefore represent objects 
produced for other purposes (Such examples have been noted in trade, although not to the 


writer’s know ledge subjected to metallurgical analysis. However, some objects of an ornamental 
nature in the Petter Hoard were found to have a high tin content, presumably for visual effect). 
Some late Bronze Age axe heads are also extremely diminutive, making use as a tool or weapon 
seem less likely than use as a votive or value object. This still does not confirm currency use, but 
is perhaps only a short step from it. Lastly in tins category we have iron currency bars. Refer¬ 
ences to the use of iron bars for monetary use occur in the writings of Caesar, and a number of 
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beads, ingots and shapes of iron and other metals, even coins and bills. Travellers, traders and 
early anthropologists are more impressed by the unusual than the commonplace, and Quiggin’s 
object-oriented cataloguing ot money forms belies the widespread importance of Africa's main 

many places^ tr ° SSeS ’ r ° dS ’ a " d bracelets> wi,h cowries providing a subsidiary currency in 

Herbert emphasises that African societies valued copper and brass particularly for their 
colour, as well as their more obvious qualities as metals. "Virtually all descriptions agree that 
copper and brass were kept highly polished, even that used by ordinary mortals, whether Quota 
reiquanes, and Ibo bracelets, Ogboni edan, or Benin Bronzes." (p280) The pieces 1 have 

land ed are often found polished or partly retoned, some types more than others, providing a 
clue (along with wearability itself) as to which were used in wealth dis, day. 

As with so many other pre-Westen, currencies, we are far from having the full story on 
African bracelet money, even though it is quite varied, widespread, and in some cases, European 
made. In this sense it is much like trade beads, studied more as art than as economic objects 
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Traders' accounts are full of references to a certain number of manillas of this 
type or that buying a specified commodity at a given time - all useless now as 
we have no way of knowing what sort of manilla was meant. Ships' manifests 
and other records of the day usually refer simply to brass or copper without 
specifying its form, or they may enumerate either the number or total weight of 
"manillas," but never both. We know from the above account that the manillas 
traded by the Portuguese in the 16th century were heavier than those of the 
English in the 19th, and that manillas of different weights were made 
contemporaneously for trade into different ports. 

Shown in Benin, Royual Art of Africa, by Armand Duchateau, on p.36 is a 
massive manilla of 25cm across and 4.5cm gauge, crudely cast with scoop- 
faceted sides, and well worn. Presently in the Museum fur Volkerkunde in 
Vienna it could be the heaviest (no weight given) and earliest manilla known. 
The Portuguese manillas for trade into Elmina in 1529 weighed about 0.6 kilo 
(21.2oz), while the 1548 contracted pieces of 160 or 190/100 arates noted above 
would have been about 0.28 and 0.25 kilos (10 & 8.5 oz) respectively. I have 
two examples resembling Johansson's Mkporo manilla which weigh 0.274 and 
0.276k. Manillas carried on a 1645 Dutch expedition are said to have weighed 1 
1/2 modem Dutch ounces, or about 0.15k (5.3 oz.). This could have been the 
still common manilla (Johansson's "Popo") which averages nearly 5 oz. Zay 
(1892) in writing of French Colonial monies, also noted a "Birmingham" 
manilla of 0.14 - 0.15k used in the Ivory Coast and called "Igbi." 

Regarding English manillas, Herbert quotes an earlier author on the secrecy 
practised in that industry. Deliberate secrecy or simple unconcern, the net 
effect is that we have little to go on today. If Quiggin's fig.26 #3 & 4 do 
represent pieces exported from Birmingham in 1836 as implied, they appear to 
be one of the smaller types depicted in Johansson's chart. On pi3-14 he 
illustrates and names 9 types of crescent manillas, presumably the fruits of his 
own research, as the names do not correspond to those he notes from other 
sources. 


SINGLE COIN FINDS: SOME OBSERVATIONS 

by 

MichaelJ. Cuddeford 


Mu past two decades lias seen a massive increase in the number of coins recovered singly from 
iln ground. Whilst in part this has been a consequence of archaeological activity; by far the 
1 ‘i'gest volume of new discoveries has been the result of metal detector use. Despite the fact that 
most prospecting is of a random nature, and that only a percentage of finds are ever submitted 
for collective analysis, it is nevertheless possible to draw on the evidence available to provide a 
general overview of coin use and loss in a way that was not previously possible. 

The reporting of single finds has made some notable advances in recent years. Most signifi- 
» ant perhaps are the efforts of the Cambridge-based early medieval coin recording unit, who 
through careful liaison with metal detectorists have succeeded in compiling a substantial corpus 
of Saxon and Norman period single finds. Likewise, the Celtic Coin Index at Oxford has suc- 
i reded in adding many new finds and established useful contacts with both finders and coin 


i k alers. The British Numismatic Journal has for some years published a register o» single finds 
covering Iron Age and Saxon and Norman coins, together with selected items of significance 
Irom otlu r periods. Useful localised studies have also been undertaken, a good example being 
the late Peter Seaby’s paper on Recent Coin Finds from Yorkshire and North Humberside, which 
was published in The Yorkshire Numismatist, Volume II. 


Possible Currency Objects of the Pre-Roman Period 

Before looking at coins as such, it would be appropriate to consider certain other objects that 
may have had a possible currency use. One category of find which has increased significantly 
with the activity of metal detectors is that of Bronze Age hoards of tools and weapons. The 
traditional interpretation of such hoards is that they were the stock-in-trade of itinerant 
bronzesmiths, but a number of recent finds have been recovered under controlled circumstances, 
and have shown that in some cases, deposit was not random and objects were carefully arranged 
at burial. This strongly suggests a ritual intention in deposit, and although this is not evidence of 
currency use, it may indicate an intrinsic value that was not totally utilitarian. Similar material 
from Italy is sometimes identified as the AesRude* mentioned by Pliny, with a form of monetary 
use implied. Some axe heads are known that seem to be cast from an alloy of such high tin 
content that they can have been of little practical use, and must therefore represent objects 
produced for other purposes (Such examples have been noted in trade, although not to the 


writers knowledge subjected to metallurgical analysis. However, some objects of an ornamental 
nature in the Petter Hoard w r ere found to have a high tin content, presumably for visual effect ) 
Some late Bronze Age axe heads are also extremely diminutive, making use as a tool or weapon 
seem less likely than use as a votive or value object. This still does not confirm currency use, but 
is perhaps only a short step from it. Lastly in this category we have iron currency bars. Refer¬ 
ences to the use of iron ba *s for monetary use occur in the writings of Caesar, and a number of 
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such probable bars have been noted with possible regional variation. Here also there is no 

conclusive evidence that these were used as currency, but they do clearly represent the storage of 
something of intnnsic or notional value. ° 

All such considerations of possible wealth storage or votive use are relevant as a possible 
precedence when evaluating the nature of Iron Age coin deposits. 


Late Pre-Roman Iron Age 

This currently represents one of the most dynamic areas of research, with new evidence occur¬ 
ring on a regular basis, and an increasing number of scholars are being drawn into the field. As 
tie corpus of coin types found in Britain grows, it is clear that a similar input of material is 
necessary from other parts of Western Europe to allow for meaningful comparison. It is however 
difficult to see how this might be achieved under existing circumstances. 

Single finds have considerably amplified traditional tribal attributions, and it is now clear 
tat there is scope for subdivision of a number of these. The presumption that named rulers 
s.mn < n into a succession is now being challenged, and sub-chiefs or tribal factions may have 
een responsible for concurrent issues. Many new types or new varieties of existing types have 
at ed to the corpus and increased volumes of known types have enabled more nieaningfiil 
• < •'sments of die links and metallurgical data to be made, and also enabled some estimatesto 

, e ‘* ttem P ted as t0 coin ^put. Derek Allen’s production estimate of a million Cunobelin ’ear of 
barley staters now looks quite conservative. 

Statistical analyses of issue output must however be viewed with some caution, and account 
mus e taken of the numbers of individuals active in recovery, and the productivity of the loca¬ 
tions. More metal detectonsts search the arable land of the East than the pastures of the West 
per laps a ing a statistical bias to coin types of the Eastern tribal groups. What is clear is that the 

gold coinages were very large, and that many single finds occur. This implies either active coin 
use, and thus loss, or possibly ritual deposit, or both. 


The increase in single finds has also put a better perspective on the relationship of gold to 

natioiKm r e h F H ^ bei " 8 3 balanCed trime,allic s y stem - i( seems that different denomi¬ 
nator may have had different uses, and at different times. Whilst silver predominates in some 

Jr/TJ’ f IS / ar ‘ eSS frequenI 111 others where 8° ld and bronze are both more prolific. 
Stylistic details also throw up interesting questions. Some coins of the ‘Danebury’ type have 

design elements more akin to both Gaulish and North Thames issues than their immediate neigh¬ 
bours. Tins may simply represent a separate chronological phase, but could it also suggest an 

expatriate Belgic presence, such as that referred to by Caesar? Perhaps a tribal confederation 
producing its own coins and moving within other tribal areas? 


Roman Period 

Single finds of Roman coins have not had such a radical impact on British numismatic studv as 
ron Age coins and generally reflect existing knowledge of the coinage based on hoard evidence, 
owever, they have massively increased the volume of recorded coins, which in turn allows for a 
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perspective of Roman coin use in Britain, and supplements those parts o i the written 
>rd that are at best sketchy. Perhaps the most striking aspect of single finds is the sheer 
lume of coinage present, particularly that of the Gallic Empire and Constantinian periods. Even 
mall native farmstead' sites might produce several hundred coins with regular searching. 

f i is now evident that copies of Claudian asses, usually of the Minerva type, were very prolific, 
which no doubt reflects the needs of the post-conquest military. They frequently occur on small 
native sites, and thus were clearly rapidly absorbed into the general currency pool. Republican 
■I' larii and early imperial sestertii continued in use for upwards of two hundred years or more, 
worn site finds being common. Perhaps the one period where single finds have made the most 
< untrihution is the episode of Carausius and Allectus. Here the size of the coinage has been 
demonstrated to be substantial, with a large number of irregular coins evident. These are often 
presumed to date from the latter part of Carausius s short reign, but in fact may represent a 
• ontinuation of the barbarous radiate’ phase, to be replaced later by higher standard issues, 
h regular coins of Carausius s successor Allectus are rarely encountered. 

he 3rd and 4th century epidemics of irregular coin production is heavily represented by 
mgle site finds. Of particular note are the large number of cut-down bronzes of mid-4th century 
AE2 1 size which seem to have circulated as unrestruck modules as well as being restruck as 
minims’. Few miliarensii or solidii occur as single finds, but more commonly as small hoards. 
Vrgentii do occasionally occur as site finds, but are certainly not common. Taken against the 
.latistical volume as a whole, this can be seen as negative evidence con firming that such denomi¬ 
nations saw little circulatory usage. 

As far as the end of the Roman coinage is concerned, single finds again supplement hoard 
evidence, and demonstrate that worn Theotlosian AE4’s and clipped siliquae continued in use 
probably well into the 5th century. 


Saxon and Norman Period Coins 

As with Iron Age coins, single Saxon finds have added considerably to our numismatic knowl¬ 
edge ol he period. A significant number of Merovingian gold tremisses have been recorded, 
many originating at Quentovic, whilst those of English origin remain proportionately rare. Single 
finds have considerably increased the varieties of ’sceatta’ known, and again have provided a 
statistical base for more meaningful analyses of circulation and use. 

Single finds of Saxon and Norman period coins are never plentiful, the circumstances of 
their use and loss clearly being different to the previous and later periods. The possible mecha¬ 
nisms of coin loss will be discussed later, but single finds have demonstrated that coin use in the 
Saxon and Norman period was of a comparatively limited nature. 

Later Medieval Coinage 

lie volume of single finds increases dramatically with the increase oi coin production in the 
12th century. Most significant in this area has been the number of round fractional coins recov¬ 
ered by metal detectorists. Given their diminutive size, it is probable that there are a great many 
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MichaelJ Caddeford 

more waiting to be found. 

1 oins of me later medieval period have been studied in detail in the past, and single finds 
have not generally added a great deal to existing evidence. However, the volume of single finds 
when recorded by site has enhanced the statistical evidence for coin usage of the period. 


Hidor to Modern 

The evidence of single finds for the Uidor and Stuart period is little different to the preceding 
medieval period, and does no add any significant new information. Most striking is perhaps the 
negative evidence of coin use following the demise of the ‘rose’ farthings of Charles I. In propor¬ 
tion to the earlier hammered issues, very little milled silver is recovered, due no doubt in part to 
the abuses of the currency system prevalent at the time. After the demise of the rose’ farthing of 
larles I, only the farthings of Charles II occur with any regularity, and thereafter there is hiatus 
of single finds until the more plentiful issues of farthings and halfpence in the Hanoverian period. 

" ' n! 'ls of l l )ih and .!()th century coins are not surprisingly widespread, and reflect a 
more ptolific output, a cessation of illicit melting, and changing social circumstances. 


Jettons & Tokens 

The idea that jettons were used as token currency has been mooted before, but is inconclusive. 

What is clear from single finds is that medieval jettons are fairly common, usually French stock 

issues, bui that they do tend to occur in localised areas, and certainly some ecclesiastical connection 

is likely. Therefore tey may denote losses and discards from places of reckoning. Nuremburg 

jettons of the 16th and 17th centuries are far more common and widespread, and can turn up 

anywhere, but particularly amongst coin scatters of the period. Whether this indicates a token 

monetary use or simply a growing popularity for using them as gaming pieces is a matter of 

speculation, but Arabic numerals were by then coming into wider use, leading one to expect a 

1! 110,1 father than an increase in reckoning counters. The reverse is very significantly evident, 

and thus a token currency use is a possibility. Chronologically, they would fit in very well between 

me licensed royal farthings of the early 17th century and the traders’ tokens of a few decades 
later. 


i kiting and classifying the large number o< enigmatic lead tokens that occur is far from being 
a precise science, although some useful work has beei i done. References to tokens in contempo¬ 
rary literature is somewhat ambiguous, id a full appreciation of token use awaits development. 
Single finds have however demonstrated that the early pewter tokens common in London river¬ 
side deposits only rarely occur in rural coin scatters. Lead tokens of probable later medieval date 
in likewise scarce, although some circumstantial evidence might be inferred for an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal use. Certainly in East Anglia, boy bishop’ tokens occur as single site finds (even a cut half is 
known), and later lead tokens, particularly those with initials or daisywheel’ designs, tend to be 
commonplace in some locations, although very rare in others. This no doubt is due to their 
usage, which, like hop tokens, is likely to be that of an agricultural chit for a task performed - 
probably pea picking or something similar. Initialled hop tokens are often attributable to specific 
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farmers, and it may prove possible to make similar connections elsewhere where different crops 
are involved, and where adequate records exist, thus hopefully dating some lead tokens more 
accurately. 

j 

As far as the 17th century copper token coinage is concerned, single finds have added many 
new examples, relocated earlier attributions, and demonstrated that previously rare examples 
were in fact produced (and lost or discarded) in great numbers. Single finds of 18th century 
tokens are by comparison much less frequent, and represent a fairly small percentage of 18th 
century halfpenny and farthing losses. 

Exotic Coins 

Foreign coins of all periods occur as single 1 nds, and whilst many probably represent recent 
loss, a sizeable percentage can be regarded as contemporary. Of ancient Greek coin finds, per¬ 
haps only one group can be regarded as having been lost in antiquity. These are Carthaginian 
bronzes which have been recovered in some number on Kentish Iron Age sites, and which sup¬ 
port ancient accounts of Mediterranean contact with Britain (Pliny, Pytheas, Polybius etc.). These 
coins may have been discarded curios, but may equally have had a currency use, perhaps ap¬ 
pealing with the familiar motif of an obverse head, and a reverse horse. 

Occasionally Roman provincial coins turn up, particularly silver drachms of Cappadocia, 
which may have been accepted as denarii. 

Merovingian coins have already been mentioned, but a number of Byzantine coins are also 
recorded. Some early solidii from Kent are probably derived from Saxon burials. Later ones are 
of less probable contemporary origin, although at least one of crusade date has been found 
within a medieval scatter, and is probably a contemporary loss or discard. Arab dinars have also 
been recorded in site contexts which indicate that they were contemporaiy imports, which is 
perhaps not remarkable given the trading network of the Viking Age. 

European coins of the later medieval period occasionally turn up, with France, the area of 
the Netherlands, and occasionally Germany predominating. Venetian ‘soldini’ are commonplace, 
and are documented as having been used as small change. Imitative sterlings produced mainly in 
the Low Countries are common site finds, and reflect their widespread circulation. Finds of 16th 
century European coins are also comparatively common, particularly issues of the Spanish 
Netherlands. Such pieces may have been used as currency, or may simply be losses and discards 
from trade. These finds tend to predominate in the East and coastal Southeast of the country, 
presumably due to the proximity of seaports. 

Post medieval foreign coins occur, and represent a wide geographical catchment. Most of 
these must be viewed as souvenirs more than anything else, but the large number of Netherlands 
copper duits being reported probably represents circulation, perhaps as token farthings. 

Mechanisms of Loss 

Although the recording of single coin finds provides a considerable amount of raw data, it is 
difficult to put this into more meaningful perspective without knowing why or how coins were 
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ERAS IN NUMISMATICS 

by Richard Plant 


Spanish 


Our BC/AD system of dating is, numismaticaUy speaking, of comparatively 
recent origin. The earliest dated British coin is the Scottish gold “Bonnet 
Piece'' of James V dated 1539; and though there are a few Austrian coins 
dated back into the 1400s there are no other European corns with earlier 
AD dates, ami few with any dates at all, back to Roman and Byzantine time 
(the exceptions being one or two Spanish coins dated according to the 
Era commencing 38BC, and one or two coins of the Normans in Sicily with Arabic 



years). 

Ihii the Ancients frequently dated their coins: The Greeks would inscribe the names of city 
magistrates - this was a form of dating, as we would have been able to see if we had a time- 
machine and could study the list of city magistrates hung up in the Town Hall. As we can’t do this 
v\ e find our modem catalogue dating a coin “3 rd to 1 st centuries BC'\ or something equally vague. 



date of 324 AD , and the head on the reverse 
(307-337 AD). 


But they did also date coins by a number of Eras, 
the best know of which is the Seleucid 
commencing October l sl 312 BC. But there were 
others - and they could reach quite high numbers 
too, as on this bronze stater of a king 0 the 
Cimmerian Bosporus (the Crimea sort of region). 
The Greeks used their alphabet as numerals, and 
the AKX on the reverse is 621 - 621 of the Pontic 
Era which started in 297 BC, giving this coin a 
is that of Roman Emperor Constantine the Great 


Greek numerals can be written either wav round, 

j 

biggest first or smallest first; and the date may 
easily be mistaken by the collector for just 
another word. Take this coin of Antioch - the 
EIP is the year! Year 115 of the Caesarian Era 
commencing 49 BC. Subtract 49 from 115, and 
we have an AD date of 66. 

The Romans usually use dates according to the 
magisterial powers of the Emperor, with his “Tribunician power'' (TRIB POT) being most helpful 
as this was commonly renewed annually; and with the right catalogue we can frequently date a 
coin of, say, Marcus Aurelius, to its exact year. 
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This coin reads TR P XXVII, ie his 27" 1 year of Tribmiician Power, 
dating the piece to 172/3 AD. 

And what about this modern Israeli 50 Shekel coin? The date here is 
certainly not easily recognisable. Mod¬ 
ern Israel uses the European numeral 
system to give the denominational value; 
but its own alphabetical system for the 
year - the bottom line, below SHEQALIM 
is the date, to be read, as is the Hebrew alphabet, from right to left, 5 

400 3<>0 40 4. This totals 5744, with the 700 having to be made up 

with noo an 300 because the Hebrew alphabet, having only 22 let- 
ters, runs out at 400! 

The Era is from the Creation of the World, supposedly on 7 ,h October 3761 BC. Subtract 3761 
from 5744 and we have the AD equivalent of 1983. 

Undoubtedly the commonest non-European system is the Arabic. The Arabs have their own 

numeric figures - do you want to hear 

the good news or the bad news? The 

good news is that tneir numbers are 

read the same way round as ours, even 

though their alphabet is from right to 

left. The bad news is that their years 

are lunar rather than solar; and lunar 

years are 3% shorter than solar, 
fake this Ottoman silver coin. At least we can tell what are letters and what numerals! The little 

numerals on the obverse below ie Tughra read “20”, giving the denomination as 20 Piastres. 

On the reverse are two dates - at the bottom the date of the Sultan Mahmud II's accession, 1223; 

and at the top the Regnal year, the 31 s 'year of his reign. 

1 he Moslem Era commences in 622 AD, with Mohammed's Flight from Mecca, known as the 
Hegira; and Moslem years are known as Anni Hegirae or A.H. But before we add 622 to 1223, we 
■ 1 i suet 3 per cent Irom 1223, say 37, making 1186, and this is what we add the 622 to, 
making an AD equivalent of 1808. But now we have to add the Regnal year to find the actual dale 
ol minting - 31 minus 2. One off because Regnal year 1 and the Accession year are the same: 
another off for the .3% for lunar years. Our coin was minted in 1837 AD! 

It is interesting that Morocco, definitely an Arab country, uses our numeral system. Unfortu¬ 
nately the inexperienced collectors sometimes 
thinks he has a real find here - what a lovelv Me- 

diaevalcoin: But, actually, we have 1287 

minus 14 

plus 622 equal¬ 
ling 1895. Rather disappointing! 
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fortunately all other dating systems (as far as I know) calculate in solar 
'cars. The commonest in India is the Samvat Era, which began in 58 BC. Do 
note that because India is so vast letter shapes vary from region to region - 
m> imagination may be necessary sometimes! Further , with the Samvat 
system, 58 BC sometimes counts as Year 1, and sometimes as Year 0 - so 
one can never be certain whether to subtract 58 to find the AD equivalent, 
or only 57. 

m 

The illustrated Paisa of Sailana reads 1940, which, subtracting 57, comes to 1883 AD. 

But how much more interesting to get 
thisjaora Paisa with three dates * Samvat 
1951: 1311 AH and 1984 AD. 

For real confusion Thailand takes a lot 
of beating. Since the emergence of a 
modern coinage in 1862 Thai coins have 
been dated by three different eras. The 


most recent, ie since 1913, has been the Bud¬ 
dhist Era, commencing in 543 BC (so 1913 AD 
was BE 2456); but prior to that we have the Chula 
Sakarat (also known as the Burmese Era) with 
638 AD as its starting )oint, and the Bangkok Era 
commencing 1782 AD. Above are shown two re¬ 
verses from two coins in every other way identical 
- the left hand is dated in the exergue Chula Sakarat 1249, equalling 1887 AI): The right hand 

coin, Bangkok Era 114, equalling 
1895 AD. 

Completely different is the Tibetan 
60-vear cycle system. The centre 

d J J 

of the reverse of this silver Tangka 
reads 

15 

24 

This indicates the 24 ,h year of the 
15 th 60- 

year cy¬ 
cle, which, as the Tibetan cycle system started in 1026 AD, comes (I 
hope!) to 1890 AD. 

There are many other dating systems; but the only other one that really 
cannot be omitted is that occasionally in use in 17 ,h and 18 th century 
Europe. 
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Richard Plant 


He 'e is the obverse of a bronze 8 sols of the town of Toumai minted by the French when it was 
under siege by the Allies under Marlborough - if the capital letters are taken out and placed in 
order as Roman numeral we have MDCCVIII1, which equals 1709. 

QUIZ - FIND THE AD EQUIVALENT DATE ! 



note - the “5000 is omitted on this coin 



(Samvat Era) 


dV IZ. 8 I Jo 0Z.8I = 8761 JEAures c 

OV8791 = HVZCOI > 

(IV 6 f 6 l = 

,suoi„ ou an? aaoqj p?ip moijs oj si 6 oi[j pin? QOf aip uaaMjaq aqdojqsodB,, aip - ^ (c) •£ 

DH 88 = HZ -reaA ppnaps 7 
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If you would like to know more about the world of 
numismatics , with informative articles , news, views 
market movements, auction reports and much more- 

then you should be reading... 


COIN NEWS... 



" N t l : HAMMERED * MILLED * MODERN 
TOKENS * MEDALLIONS * BANK NOTES 

AH you need to know about coins and coin collecting in one publication 
If you would like to see a copy of the UK's biggest selling coin magazine 

simply send £1 in stamps for a sample copy 


Available from larger newsagents price £2.50 and on subscription 

direct from the publishers 


Subscription Rates: UK £26.00, Europe £34.00, 
World Surface £34.00, World Airmail £41.00 


TOKEN PUBLISHING LTD 

P.O. BOX 14, HONITON, DEVON EX14 9YP 
TEL: 01404 831 878 FAX: 01404 831 895 
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THE DEFINITE ARTICLE: ADVICE FROM A NUMISMATIC 

SCRIBBLER 

by 

Paul Withers . 


Kumours that I am rude and opinionated, are quite untrue, though I have to admit that tact is not 
my middle name. The Wally Column in Sacra Moneta, my usual pitch, is a source oi amusement 
(o many and of lear to some who live in dread of appearing in it. Many years ago, we got a phone 
call from a customer, not good a customer, complaining that an article in Sacra Moneta was 
inaccurate. But it’s much better than the one you wrote' I said. Wally fell into the trap. k I haven’t 
written one he said. Precisely’, 1 replied. 


I tmapa 1 was nnuc iuumi UI1 mill mail 1 SIIOUIU nave OCeil, UlOUgll despite J11S c 

knowledge he still hasn't published anything. 

What am i crusading for ? I am simply trying to get people to write. Not because I will gain 
from it, but because I know that whoever writes not only learns from the experience, but will 
th rive much enjoyment thereby and may add to our knowledge. If that seems a smidgen arro¬ 
gant and elitist, with a hint of pedagogic pedantry, then you probably haven’t had anything pub¬ 
lished yet. And if that sounds like a prod to goad you into action, you are right. 

It is said that everyone has a novel in them waiting to be written. I don’t know' if this is true 


or not, but I am sure that almost every collector could, if they wanted, write a numismatic article. 
Why ? Well, besides being self-revelatory about the depths of ignorance one harbours within, 


f develops a keener sense of observation; hones, even if only temporarily, the memory and 
passes what may be vital information to others. It will also make you respect the work of others 


- or at least, if not respect, enable you to criticise from the standpoint of perceived knowledge 
rather than ignorance and prejudice. 


iiuuuaiiKuii yuuiiMimg vanes wiueiy, iroiu aniues, wmen, at ineir most nasic re-view tne 
subject from a viewpoint that is scarcely short of plagiarism, to books that are the standard 


reference works, without which most of us would be in the dark. There is a place for each and 
a good reason for both. The latter supply information and knowledge and the former is as good 
a way for the beginner to start as any. 

1 here is also a wide difference between the light-weight magazine article that informs but 


little, but nevertheless amuses and encourages and the exhaustive treatment a subject might get 
m the Numismatic Chronicle, or the British Numismatic Journal. 

Now', if you feel that you have something to say, but don 't know how to go about saying it, then 
this article is written for you. You may have felt like this for a long time, but never knew how to 
begin. Your article, book, note or lecture starts here! 


Assum ig the necessary’ confidence, all begins with the choosing of a suitable subject. Many 
hill at this hurdle, either f inding so much choice bewildering, or else not being able to think of 
,vl hing at all. You could always decide to look at old subjects from new angles. For example, 
some people collect portraits, i.e., obverses; some people collect types, i.e,, reverses, now writ- 
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Paul Withers 


.il'oiit iIicm' would a rumilv not be original, but some authors manage to churn out pro<ii 
gious quantities of material to fill numismatic magazines, periodicals and hooks all over the 
world. Some of it is dire, much pointless, but it nevertheless manages to scrape in, probably for 
the lack of anything better available. So what constitutes a different angle in this instance? 

Ancient architecture, clothing, hair-styles, etc., are far from original themes, but are excel¬ 
lent starting points for a novice researcher who, rather than studying the coin for its own sake is 
pi epared to see it in an historical or economic context to see what it can teach us about what was 
happening in the wider world at the time. The silphyum plant on the reverse of a Greek coin, 

could, for example, might inspire one to find out about the cuisine, eating habits, medicine and 
beliefs of the ancient Greeks. 


So, what can you write (or talk) about ? As obverses and reverses have been done to death, 
you could always try edges. Stage one completed: you have a theme, but before you begin, it is 
a good idea to then look at the style of various publications to see how articles are written, what 
their general length is, how they are put together - in short, what pleases the editor, if you want 
work published. Journals such as the Numismatic Chronicle have guidance notes for contribu- 

" hH !| ;m ‘ Ul ' 11 worthwhile reading. It does not harm to read back for a decade or two to see 

when the subject was last covered and what was said. 

1 !ii !! ! V<UI ,iave cli0sen edges as your subject as vou have collected edges for 
many years. This is not a gentle hint that you should write about edges, merely that it is a good 

idea to write about what you know after having collected for many years it should now be easy. 

Or so you would think. You have seen and felt the edges on practically every coin and token in 

the British series, and probably half of those from overseas from antiquity to modern times. Is 

the (diaries II milled coinage really the first example of a numismatic protective edge in Britain ? 

Where did the idea come from ? Who did it first ? The answers to those questions are (a) 

probably not and (b) and (c)...? Oh boy, have you got some reading to do !’ You'll suddenly 

icalise that what you really know about edges is much less than you thought. Worse still, whilst 

some catalogues such as that written by Dalton and Hamer on 18th-century tokens treats ed»es 

as if they were important, that on 19th-century tokens by W J Davis says nothing, thereby implying 

that they were of no importance, to him, at least, though thev may have a great deal to sav to 
someone else. J 


It is tempting tor the beginner to think that almost every numismatic subject has been ex¬ 
plored and written about in some depth, but no, that is just not true. Although the coins of 
Britain are possibly better researched and we have far more literature covering post-Roman 
British coins than there is for any other country, there are nevertheless tremendous gaps which 
are not apparent until one begins to seriously look for really useful information. For example, I 
needed to see good quality illustrations of British hammered gold coins to check on the positions 
o the legs of St. Michael on angels to find out if coin-weights might be dated using this feature 
Now of course, thanks to the latest SCBI volume by Peter Woodhead, anyone can find what thev 
need all in one volume, but, live years ago I was reduced to scratching about in auction cata- 
ogues and odd comers, as although the major rarities were all illustrated several times over, I 
1,1! ! : > nt sources to obtain even a small selection of illustrations. 




The definite article: advice from a numismatic scribbler 

The object of this is to illustrate that you too can become a published numismatist instead of 
i mere collector. There is also a hidden agenda, which is to illustrate that making a collection is 
not an end in itself, it is merely the fi rst step on the road to becoming a numismatist. Once you 
u ve become an acolyte instead of a neophyte you are on the road to discovering that the next 
stage, the magus, as it were, has not even any need to acquire or own the coins. The acquisition 
< i knowledge itself is enough, but that takes us into the realms of the philosophy and psychology 
of collecting - and that way lies introspection and madness, or so I am told. 

When I first thought about numismatic writing, I searched, almost in vain, for subjects about 
which to write. Now, however, I find that there are not enough hours in the day to do all that I 
want to do anti we have major projects fined up which will take up at least the next ten years. 

Having established the depth of your knowledge and how much you have forgotten, the next 
step is to do the research necessary to frame the question, obtain the solution to the problem, or 
the information to fill in the gaps. As this is a proper piece of research you are considering it is 
not sufficient to say what you think, you must have the evidence, the hill chapter and verse to 
prove it - and to know all the contradictory arguments so as to be able to debunk them ad¬ 
equately. 

I he oldest and best advice to would-be authors is to write about what you know. Good 
research makes a book or article; inadequate research spoils one. Planning is also necessary, 
as is a systematic approach, particularly if you need to travel long distances, physical ly as well as 
metaphorically. This is where your own collection comes to the fore as there is no substitute for 
a personal reference collection backed up by photographs and notes of what you have seen 
elsewhere. You cannot, of course, acquire the perfect collection. For completeness and hard 
numismatic evidence one must search through as many collections, museum and private, as 
possible, recording meticulously as one goes along. Working towards our book on coin-weights 

we ravelled thousands of miles to look at collections and exposed and processed several hun¬ 
dred rolls of film. 

If the evidence you are seeking is documentary rather than metallic, places to look depend 
on what your subject is, but the usual sources are libraries and county archive offices, which are 
wonderful sources of information, as is the Public Record Office. The Royal and British numis¬ 
matic societies have a joint library from which members may borrow material and local and 
national museums are there to help the student. Many universities, especially the older ones, 
have good libraries and will allow access once you have established your study needs. You 
should, however, build up your own library of numismatic and other reference books, to enable 
you to work at home. We began our library twenty-five years ago and now have several thousand 
volumes and it has been an excellent investment, not only monetarily, but as a source of informa¬ 
tion. li you are relatively new to numismatics and do not yet have a good numismatic library you 
need to see what has previously been written on the subject. 

Sources of information include old newspapers and town directories, but not always. A 
book that I sometimes find useful has the title: The Resources, Products and Industrial History of 
Birmingham and the Midland Hardware District, by Samuel Timmins. So you can see that help 
can sometimes come from what sounds to be the most unpromising of sources. You need to 
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Paul Withers 

know about these things, so check on the bibliographies of other writers in similar fields and 
also talk to librarians. ) 

Be warned of one thing in advance: one can search all day, indeed, for several days, just to 
find information that will, in the book, or article, take up just a line or two. This is not to say that 
it is frustrating, or boring; reading old newspapers is highly entertaining, largely due to the totally 
irrelevant and highly distracting information they contain. There are reports of robberies, mur¬ 
ders, trials, natural disasters, war news, but most diverting are the adverts, especially the claims 
of those selling the one and only miracle cures that will treat almost every disease from warts to 
dropsy. 

Why go back to old newspapers and periodicals such as ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine'? In 
order to solve the problem you should always obtain definitive information from primary sources 
and always back-check secondary ones if possible. In other words, be sceptical. We have often 
found statements in books to be erroneous. When we were researching for our book on coin¬ 
weights a major source for information on Irish weights was ‘Notes on Irish Money Weights and 
Foreign Coin Current in Ireland’, written by M S Dudley Westropp. It was just as well that we 
checked original sources, for many of the dates of newspapers, meetings etc., quoted are wrong. 
We still do not know whether this was the author, his typesetter, or both. There are coin-weights 
which collectors were (and still are) trying to find because they are listed by Westropp because 
he had mis-observed, mis-reported or misinterpreted. Make sure that your work contains no 
such errors, thus making it the worlds first error-free publication ! 

Incidentally, one of the best ways to spot errors is preparing an index, if the work is large 
enough to require one. 

So, you have marshalled your thoughts and the research is done, all that is left is the writing. 
We do it as we go along, but like the researching it is not as easy as it would at first seem. Of 
course, now that the word processor is available, writing is so much easier than it used to be. 
However, unless your style is reasonable and your work well thought out, you will bore your 
reader (or listener) to tears and they will not get beyond page one, you have certainly experi¬ 
enced the lecturer who came to talk to the coin club and you wish lie hadn't. What he had to say 
was interesting enough, he just said it wrong ! Make sure that what you do is not the printed 
equivalent. Start with a plan. State your idea, present your evidence in an organised way, draw 
your conclusions. Then read what you have written and ask yourself if your writing is elegant or 
clumsy. 1 f it is clumsy, rephrase it. Craft your work with care. Take each sentence, or description 
of a coin, one by one and ask if it says, with no possibility of ambiguity, exactly what you want it 
to say. Have you laid things out in the best way possible ? Remember that unlike coins, words 
and sentences are made to be polished. 

After a little of this you wi 1 be wishing that you had listened more carefully during grammar 
lessons. We all know about the sentence “I once knew a man with a wooden leg called Smith”. 
This type of error should never occur, but you would be surprised at how many times howlers 
are included in manuscripts. According to Private Eye, sports reporters are the worst, but it even 
happens on the BBC news. I heard yesterday evening that Concord had made an emergency 
landing on thi ee engines - my wife, with all the precision of someone who has learned english as 
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a second language, asked, ‘Isn’t it more usual to land on the wheels ?’ In a description of a coin 
that differentiates it from another that is very similar, there should not be any possibility of a 
misunderstanding. 

When you have finished, and the spell-checker on the computer tells you that all is well, 
show your work to a friend who is likely to be an unbiased critic. Be prepared to be criticised 
and accept it objectively. Do not be disappointed, or regard it as a personal insult, you’re just not 
quite as brilliant as you thought you were, so get on with re-writing it. 

Should you submit an article to NC or BNJ, you will find that before your piece is accepted for 
publication, it will be seen, not only by the editor, but by someone (or even several people) the 
editor regards as being knowledgeable, who will advise him whether it is suitable for publication 
or not. The classier the publ ication, the more likely your work is to be rejected. So do not be too 
disappointed by rejection. Examine your work and find out what is wrong with it. 

If you have a word processor, submit a hard copy of your work and a disk (copies, not 
originals, of course). This will save the editor having the work retyped before publication, which 
can be time-consuming and therefore costly. At this point, a cri-de-coeur from someone who 
prepares and typesets a lot of material for publication; please realise that your pages and those in 
the publication are unlikely to co-incide, so put all notes at the end of the article and not at the 
bottom of each page. My opinion is that most footnotes are academic pretentiousness. The 
majority could usually have been put into the text. We typeset something recently which had 
more footnotes than text. Moving them is a great deal of fuss and bother, even in these days of 
smart computers and if you insert another one as a correction, the poor typesetter has to renum¬ 
ber the rest, sometimes even re numbering the captions under illustrations! 

Thinking about illustrations, these are easily made rom good quality photographs. Black 
and white makes for better quality than colour. Illustrating in colour is almost impossibly expen¬ 
sive. 

Two final points. Firstly, don’t expect to make any money out of writing numismatic books or 
articles, I can tell you that there are too many wailing Wallies around who expect you to do all the 
hard work, write for them for nothing, for their profit! Half of them expect to be able to pick 
secondhand numismatic books out of dustbins (or think that you do). Finally, there are no 
short-cuts, there is no substitute for reading as much as you can, seeing and recording coins and 
then getting plenty of practice at writing itself. 
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HAMMERED COINS: RELATIVE PRICE AND SCARCITY 

by 

Tim Owen 



Alter spending most of my life trying to squeeze a small profit out of buying and selling the beaten 
umps of metal that constitute hammered coins I have come to one or two conclusions. It must 
seem very simple to the layman ... you buy something and then sell it for more than you paid. 
However, trying to provide collectors with exactly what they most want is easier said than done. 
Many factors come into play. 

Firstly, the collector almost certainly knows more about his particular field than 1 do, having 
spent a great deal of his time and energy channelling his thoughts into a narrow area. This gives 
advantage from the start. ! therefore have to make sure that I do not pay too much for a 
coin that I wish to sell on to him. It follows that I must know the value of that coin, and here is the 
rub. It is self evident that value depends on three things:- 

rarity, condition, and desirability 

Condition can be very much a matter of opinion, whilst the concept of desirability is very 
subjective and sometimes very hard to understand. If I touch on these two ideas later that wifi 
leave us with the tricky business of trying to assess just how rare a coin is. How simple is would 
be to go to a catalogue and read off an accurate valuation. In my opinion, the importance of the 
Seaby Catalogue cannot be underestimated. Despite its obvious flaws, it is the one reference 
1 that is consistently used by most people. It is surprising just how many experienced deal- 

i buying coins. It is an excellent basic guide but are the relative prices accurate 
and if they were to become accurate would anyone be willing to pay them? 

Let us take one or two areas from the latest 1997 edition, Two of the commonest Anglo- 
Saxon pennies must be:- 

Aethelred IICRVX (Seaby 1148) £85 
Aethelred II Long Cross (Seaby 1151) £85 

There can be no doubting that these two types turn up quite often in many dealers trays, and, 

unless they are rare mints, they do not command a high price. Rather harder to find are the 
following coins of Edward the Confessor- 

Trefoil Quadrilateral (Seaby 1174) £85 
Expanding Cross (Seaby 1176) £90 
Sovereign Type (Seaby 1181) £100 
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Tim Owen 


According to these prices the relative rarity is more or less the same for all five coins. This is 
clearly wrong, especially when one considers the relative scarcity of Sovereign pennies com¬ 
pared to Long Cross pennies. I would suggest that the ratio is less than one to ten. However, if 

the coins were priced accordingly, how many people would be willing to pay £850 for a Sover¬ 
eign penny? 

Let us now move on to the groats of I ienry V. Whenever a Henry V groat turns up it is, with 
monotonous regularity, nearly always a Class C with die mullet on the right shoulder. At £75 
though, this coin is only rougiily one third the price of a scowling bust variety, which is listed at 
£250. If pricing according to comparative rarity came into play here the ‘Scowling Bust’ would 
be a phenomenal price. Similarly with the second issue Henry VIII groats. The commonest lists 
at £40 whilst the classic rarity Irish Title issue is £225. A ratio of just over five to one! 

The groats of Henry VI are particularly interesting, especially since we have had the recent 
Reigate sale to help us here. Possibly the commonest groat in the entire hammered series is: 

Henry VI Annulet Issue Calais (Seaby 1836) £30. Let us compare this with two other Henry VI 
groats:- 


Henry VI Leaf Mascle Calais (Seaby 1890) £45 
i Ienry VI Trefoil London (Seaby 1908) £45 

This suggests that for every three Annulets of Calais you should find two Leaf Mascles or 
Trefoils. This is clearly ridiculous, especially when one notes the number of Annulet groats that 
were sold in batches of 50 at the end of the Reigate Auction. 

As regards Henry VI coins the Reigate Hoard does give a clear indication to the relative 
scarcity of the groats. Lots 193-241 contain batch after batch of annulet groats, hundreds of 
them. However, these are only 17 leaf mascle groats and 25 trefoil groats. There are only 8 
trefoil pellet groats in all and this issue >ooks at £5 * in Seaby. If the prices were correct this 
would give a ratio of roughly two Annulets to one Trefoil Pellet. 

It is interesting :o note what did happen to prices after the Reigate Sale. One would have 
expected them to plummet with so many being released onto the market. The opposite seemed 
to happen though, with extra interest being stimulated in the reign and prices actually going up. 

Another problem occurs when one is trying to ascertain the rarity of a particular mint. Seaby 
only gives the prices ol individual mints from short cross onwards. A Saxon collector, for exam¬ 
ple, would have nowhere to go to get a price for a particular mint. It is possible though, to study 
the auction prices for Anglo-Saxon sales, such as Elmore-Jones (1971). 

There was only one Cadbury mint in the entire sale and that fetched £560, whilst similar 
condition Cambridge coins averaged around just over £20. Many people multiply Elmore-Jones 
prices by five to get a rough idea of today’s values. This seems fair and would give prices of 
£2800 and £100 respectively. It is not quite so simple though, as other factors must he consid¬ 
ered. The third point of desirability comes into play here. The Cadbury mint is particularly 

desirable, especially with its romantic Arthurian connections, and is one mint that most people 
would love to own. 
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I feel that we should not take rarity to silly extremes. Some reasons for rarity are so obscure 
that they may seem idiculous. We have all been guilty of getting carried away and seeing things 
hat are not there, an extra pellet where it should not be perhaps. Would a true numismatist sit 
down and count the pellets in a border and would an extra one or two make much difference in 
the scheme of things. We all have the potential to become coin bores.’ 

However, one more word about the Elmore-Jones catalogue. It was a wonderful collection 
and many people must have drooled over the mints listed in the Foreword - from Axbridge (one 
example) through to York (forty examples). Could this be an accurate listing of the comparative 
°l Anglo-Saxon mints? TWo mints from the Elmore-Jones sale:- 

Cricklade (13 examples) 

Southwark (16 examples) 

How many people have had a Cricklade mint coin through their hands and what price would 

hev have had to pay to get it compared with a Southwark? Oh well, hack to the drawingborad. A 

good broad knowledge in this area must surely come from the experience of handling large 

numbers of coins, and when backing your judgement with hard cash it does tend to concentrate 
the mind somewhat. 

The condition of a coin is vital. Everyone likes coins in good condition and we are all aware 
of the table of conditions stretching from fair to extremely fine. However, although we have 
always been urged to concentrate our efforts on coins in the highest grade, there are times when 
it is unwise to hold out for a better condition coin because they just do not exist in some areas. 
Certain reigns where we may have to compromise our standards include Henry I, Stephen, Henry 
vm and Edward VI amongst others. It would also be nice if the groats of Edward III turned up in 
the sparkling condition of many of the Henry VI ones. 

Price according to condition is rather more tricky than simple wear on a coin. I feel, for 
want o! a better expression, a coin must have ‘eye appeal’. We often see so called EF coins that 
are just not attractive, and it is often hard to say why. On the other hand a GF coin can really 
appeal, especially if it has even wear, no problems and a good feel to it. Also, attractive natural 
inning is a great advantage. If I were to give any advice on condition to a beginner I would have 
to say - steer away from any coin with serious problems. Many times dealers are left with a great 
rarity that they cannot sell because it is heavily clipped, plugged, holed or just downright ugly. 

he concept of desirability, which was touched on before, is a very tricky one. A coin may 
have everything in its favour, such as rarity, condition, etc. but may just not appeal to certain 
collectors. Personally, I do not like the reign of James I. This is totally irrational and I cannot 
explain it. Show me a coin, however impressive, from this reign and it will leave me cold. Other 
people have similar blind spots. It has been my experience that most collectors do not like small 
coins. It seems that hallponnies and farthings are just not as desirable as pennies or groats to 
most people, no matter how rare and attractive they may be. Perhaps, when collectors pay a lot 
of money for a coin they want something a bit more substantial to get hold of. However, good 
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portraits are always in demand, no matter how common the coin. 

Perhaps the issue of desirability is the one factor that prevents many coins reaching their true 

catalogue value when trying to work out prices by comparative rarity. How many people would 

really want to pay £2000 for a Henry VIII second coinage groat just because it Has “Hib" in the 

legend? Is it really that desirable? Most people would surely be happy with a really excellent 

common example at around £150. Some coins seem to be universally desirably. The famous 

Henry III gold penny would probably fit into that category, but when one considers that it would 

1r possible to put chase a house with the money needed to acquire a specimen that tends to put 
the matter into perspective. 

1 attend most London coin and therefore spend a great deal of time on trains. It always 
amuses me somewhat when the train stops at the station to see just how many hilly grown men 

hang around on the end of the platforms. They can be seen in all weathers clutching their 
notebooks, timetables and tape recorders (anoraks obligatory) getting visibly hyper-active at the 
siglu ol any train. It is somehow slightly more acceptable when they have a young child in tow, 
but still is a complete puzzle to me as to just what pleasure they get out of it. 

1 shake my head in a rather superior way as my train speeds me off to London where I will 

spend most of the day getting totally engrossed in the activity of buying and selling the rather 
beaten up lumps of metal that excite me so much. 


AL 0 L L E C 0 R S 

All Risks insurance - NO excess 

for Stamps, Postcards, £5,000 cover for £20 (plus taxi 
Coins and all other Collectables £4,000 cover for £24 (plus taxi 

COLLE ABLE DEALER’S COVER ARRANGED 
PUBLIC LIABILITY for COLLECTOR SOCIETIES 

write or telephone NOW for details 

STAMP INSURANCE SERVICES 

29 BOWHAY LANE EXETER EX4 1PE tel. 01392 433949 
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COIN FINDS REPORTED TO THE YORKSHIRE MUSEUM, 

1992-96 


by 

Craig Barclay 


In the second volume of the Yorkshire Numismatist, the late Peter Seaby published an extensive 
paper listing over 350 coins and related items recovered by detectorists working in Yorksiiire 
and North Humberside. Since then, the pace of discovery and reporting lias greatly increased, to 
■he extent that, between January 1992 and December 1996, in excess of 2200 single finds were 
recorded by staff at the Yorkshire Museum. During the same period no less than ten new hoards, 
containing a total of 8073 coins, have been recovered, recorded and prepared for publication. 

It has accordingly been necessary to exercise a degree of selectivity in compiling this catalogue. 
With a few exceptions, Roman Imperial coins are excluded, as are the majority of English pieces 
post-dating the introduction of the short-cross coinage. A summary is however included of all 
the coin hoards recovered during the period under consideration. 

What has become abundantly clear in recent years are the huge benefits to be gained through 
fostering closer contact between members of the museum and archaeological fraternities and 
those who metal detect as a hobby. With the exception of two pieces, all of the single finds listed 
below were recovered with the aid of detectors, whilst a substantial proportion of the only coin 
hoard to be discovered by chance was itself retrieved with the help of a borrowed detector. 

It seems wholly appropriate therefore to pay tribute here to those detectorists who have 
submitted their finds for identification and recording. Without their active help and cooperation, 
the catalogue which follows could not have been compiled. 


SINGLE FINDS 
Acaster Malbis 

Scotland; Alexander III; penny 
Long Cross & Stars issue, class VI-VI! 
clipped, not weighed 
S. Pickles, M/d find, April 1995 


Venice; Francesco Foscari; AR grossetto 
l-44g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, March 1993 

Aiskew 

Scotland; David I; cut halfpenny 
Erebald/ Carlisle; cf. Stewart fig. 6 

0.62g 

die duplicate of 1929 2-7-1 in British Museum 
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B. Court, M/d find, October 1991 

Allerthorpe 

Henry II; cut halfpenny 
lealby type 

identified from photographs, not weighed 
A. Ableson, M/d find, Jan. 1995 

Scotland; Alexander III; cut halfpenny 
Long Cross & Stars issue; class V?, Wilam 
rev.) [ ]/LA/MO/[ ) 

0-53g 

A. Pearson, M/d find, July 1995 

Barskston Ash 

Roman Repubhc; denarius 
RRC 416/1 
2.44g (frag.) 

W. Robinson, M/d find, 1994 

Bedale 

Northumbria; Alchred; sceatta 
rev) ALCREDH 

115g 

K. Simmons, M/d find, before August 1996 

Bielby 

East Anglia; primary sceatta 
Series C 

1 20g 

S. Hodgson, M/d find, April 1996 

Northumbria; Eanred; base silver styca 

la; Huaetred 

rev.) + HVAETRED 

fused to: 

Northumbria; Abp. Eanbald II; base silver styca 

la; Earduulf 

rev) + EADWL.F 

1.80g 


S. Hodgson, M/d find, Feb. 1996 

Nonhumbria; Aethelred II, second reign; base 
styca 

Phase II, group Ci; Earduulf 
obv.) + EDILRED REX 

rev) + EARDWLE 

0.68g 

M. Phelps, M/d find, Jan. 1996 

Northumbria; Aethelred II, second reign; base 
styca 

Phase II, group Ci; Earduulf 
obv) + EDILRED REX 

rev) + EARDWLF 

0.68g 

S, Hodgson, M/d find, May 1996 

Henry I; cut halfpenny 
Profile/ Cross Fleury type; BMC ii 
rev) + GOD[ ] 

0.65g 

S, Hodgson, M/d find, April 1996 

Bi lton in Ainsty 

Honorius; solidus 

Milan; RIC IX, Milan 35c 

rev) VICTORIA AVGGG, M/D//COMOB 

4.47g 

M. Phelps, M/d find, Nov 1993 

Corieltauvi; AE stater 
‘South Ferriby’ type 

2.66g 

M. Phelps, M/d find, before Jan. 1995 

Bishopthorpe 

Scotland; William the Lion; cut halfpenny 
Class III; Hue Walter 

0.66g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, Feb. 1994 
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Boston Spa 

France; Francis 1; douzain 
I.KOg (clipped) 

i Fletcher, M/d find, before March 1995 

Brayton 

James I; Britain crown 
Initial mark: Tower 

I23g 

I* Lowery, M/d find, May 1993 

Deighton 

Edward III; quarter noble 
Treaty B; North 1244 
(>bv.) annulet before EDWARDVS 
rev) lis in centre 
1 94g 

C. Mawbey, M/d find, before Sept. 1996 

Driffield 

Brabant; Charles the Bold; double patard 

Van Gelder & Hoc 23-3 

3.04g 

R. Rimes, casual find, August 1993 

Easingwold 

Aethelred II; penny 
First Hand type; York 
rev.) ODAI1-OEOFERPIC 

l.45g 

G. Kelly, M/d find, March 1995 

Edward the Confessor; penny 
Short Cross type, small flan 
obv.) + EDPE [ ] 
rev) [ ]EDRD ON [ ] 

1.04g 

C. Martins, M/d find, July 1995 


Scotland; William the Lion; penny 
Crescent and Pellet coinage, type I 
obv.) | )W: I: L: [ ) M : E : [ ] 

rev.) + [ ] L ( ] R [ ] 

I. 36g 

C. Martins, M/d find, July 1995 

Ireland; James I; shilling 
1st coinage/ 2nd bust; martlet 

3.73g 

J. Halliday, M/d find, May 1994 

East Ayton 

John; cut halfpenny 
Rhuddlan class III; Simon 
0.67g (chipped) 

T. Hodgson, M/d find Oct. 1996 

East Barnby 

Scotland; William the Lion; cut halfpenny 
Short Cross & Stars coinage; phase B; Hue 
Walter 
0.74g 

A, Hodgson, M/d find, March 1996 

East Lutton 

Northumbria; Aethelred II; second reign; base 
styca 

Phase II, group Ci; Earduulf 
obv) + EDILRED REX 

rev.) + EARDWLF 

0.78g 

K. Umpleby, M/d find, before August 1996 

Flaxby 

Eustace Fitzjohn; penny 
York, Mack 223 
obv) Armed figure right 
EVSTACIVS+ 

the second letter S retrograde 
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rev.) Cross in quatrefoil 

+ THOM [AS FILIV] S VLF 
the TH ligatured 
1 17g 

S. John, M/d find, before January 1994 

Flixton 

Stephen; cut farthing 
Cross Pommee type 
0.24g, severely clipped 

N. Hopper, M/d find, before 1993 

Fulford 

Corieltauvi; AR unit 

O. 85g 

T. Fletcher, M/d find, before March 1995 

France; John II; gros a la queue 

obv.) I ]IOhAnn/ES REX/ + BnDICTV : SIT. 
n[ ]RI DEI IhV XPI 

rev.) TVRONVSCIVIS (N retrograde) 

2.29g (frag) 

T. Fletcher, M/d find, before March 1995 

Helperby 

Octavian; denarius 
Italy; cf.AYC255 
2.46g, severely worn 
C. Martins, M/d find, Nov. 1995 

Ireland; Edward I; penny 
2nd coinage, issue III 

Dublin or Cork; pellet in surviving angle of 
triangle 

0.64g (frag.) 

C. Martins, M/d find, before Jan. 1996 

Edward IV; penny; Canterbury 
Initial mark: ?rose 

obv.) bust flanked by pall and knot 
EDWAf ] EE GRA’ REX ANGL’ 


rev.) CIVI/TAS/C[ ]/TOR 
spur in TOR quarter 
0.64g 

C. Martins, M/d find, before Jan. 1996 

Hutton Rudby 

Northumbria; temp. Aethelred II; base styca 

Phase II, group Ci; Eaduini’ 

obv.) + EDILREDEX 

rev.) + EADVINI (N reversed) 

0.82g 

K. Simmons, M/d find, before Feb. 1995 

Northumbria; L igmund; base styca 

Phase II, group Ci; Hunlaf; same dies as York 

Hoard no. 179 

obv.) + VIGMUND 

rev.) + HVNLAF 

071 g 

K. Simmons, M/d find, before Feb. 1995 

Northumbria; base styca 

Phase II, perhaps group Cii, Osberht/ Monne 

0.99g 

K. Simmons, M/d find, before Feb. 1995 

Kilham (Bridlington) 

Sceatta; London connected’ Series N 

BMC 41b 

0.93g 

S. Hogarth, M/d find Nov. 1996 

Northumbria; Eadberht; silver sceatta 
Group Ai 

obv.) EAD[B]ERhTVS 

identified from photographs, not weighed 

S. Reynolds, M/d find, before Oct. 1996 

Non iiumbria; Aethelred I, first reign; base silver 
styca 

Phase la; 5/5; Ceolbald 
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obv.) + AEDILRED 

rev.) + CEOLBALD 

hlmiifiedfrom photographs, not weighed 
s Reynolds, M/d find, Oct. 1996 

Northumbria; Aethelred II; base styca 
Irregular, fee II, group D; Monne 
obv.) + EDILREDX 

rev. ) + MONNE (reversed) 

O. 9 lg 

S Reynolds, M/d find, Feb. 1996 

( arolingian Empire; Louis the Pious; denier 

Class 3; unspecified mint 

obv.) + HLVDOVVIOVS IMP 

rev.) XPISTIANA RELIGIO 

identified h orn photographs, not weighed 

S. Reynolds, M/d find, before Sept. 1996 

Malton 

Roman Republic; denarius 
RRC 420/2 

identified from photographs, not weighed 

P. Hill, M/d find, before Feb. 1994 

Netherlands - United Provinces; 6 stivers 
Nijmegan, 1691 
not weighed 

|. Halliday, M/d find, March 1993 

Market Weigliton (area) 

Stephen; penny 
Watford type; York/ Ascheti! 

l-29g; 

die duplicate of BM specimen, ex Prestwich 
Hoard 

A. Whelan, M/d find, before April 1994 
Stated by finder to have been found close to : 
Stephen; penny 
Watford type; York/ Aschetil 

1.44g; 


die duplicate of BM specimen, ex Prestwich 
Hoard 

A. Whelan, M/d find, before April 1994 

Mowthorpe 

Ireland; Henry III; penny 
Dublin; class la 
1.40g 

P. Hill, M/d find, May 1994 

Naburn 

Scotland; William the Lion; cut halfpenny 
Short Cross & Pellets coinage; phase B 
obv.) [L]ER[EI W[ILAM] 

rev.) W [A] LT [ ] 

0-75g 

P. Roberts, M/d find, March 1996 

Scotland; Alexander III; sterling 

Class El; 20 points; pellet in SCO and two pellets 

in VM+ quarters 

1.13g (chipped) 

R. Teal, M/d find, March 1993 

Plompton 

Stephen; penny 
Watford type; Chester 

l-34g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, Oct. 1992 
Stephen; penny 

Watford type; Sipard (Winchester or Stamford) 
1.05g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, Aug. 1994 

Henry II; cut halfpenny 
Teal by type; Thetford 
rev.) [ 1 ON : TH [ ] 

0.53g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, Oct. 1995 
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Ireland; Henry III; cut halfpenny 

Class II; Dublin 

0.72g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, Oct. 1996 

‘otter Brompton 

Valens; siliqua 

Arles; RICIX, Arles 6d(8) 

rev.) RESTITV-TOR REIP 

2.10g 

finder unrecorded, M/d find, 1993 

Ricall 

Porcupine’ sceatta; type G4 
I.17g 

W. Robinson, M/d find, May 1996 

Ryther 

Standard’ sceatta; Series A / BMC 2a 

0.92g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, July 1996 

Standard’ sceatta; Series D / BMC 8 
l.l6g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, Oct. 1996 

Cnut; cut halfpenny 
Pointed Helmet type; York/ Fargrim 
reverse die asSCBI 21,161-162 
0.38g (chipped) 

S.Pickles, M/d find, June 1996 

Anglo-Gallic; Edward 1; denier au lyon 

Aquitaine 

0.48g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, Sept. 1992 

Scotland; James IV; billon penny 

Edinburgh 

0-37g 

S. Pickles, M/d find, May 1992 


Sherburn f Scarborougl i ? 

Northumbria; Eanred; base styca 
Phase I, group la; Huaetnod; new dies 
identified from photograph, not weighed 
M/d find, submitted byj. Halliday, 1994 

Northumbria; Eanred; base styca 

Phase II, group B; Aldates; same dies as CKN 

496 

obv.) + ERANREDREX, N retrograde 

rev.) + ALDATES, S retrograde 

identified from photograph, not weighed 
M/d find, submitted byj. Halliday, 1994 

Northumbria; Aethelred II, 2nd reign; base 
styca 

Phase (I, group Ci; Earduulf; same dies as CKN 
103407 

identified i rom photograph, not weighed 
M/d find, submitted byj. Halliday, 1994 

Northumbria; Eanred; base styca 

Phase II, group Ci; Fordred; same dies as CKN 
656 

obv.) +ERANREDEX 
rev.) +F0RDRED 

identified from photograph, not weighed 
M/d find, submitted byj. Halliday, 1994 

Northumbria; base styca 
Irregular, Phase II, group Dii 
obv.) .+ENIBR+ (reversed) 
rev.) nonsense legend 
0.89g 

N.Hopper, M/d find, before March 1996 

Shipmanthorpe 

Henry II; penny 
Tealby type 
rev.) [ ]ARD[ | 
l-37g 
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W.Buder, M/d find, before Sept. 1995 

Snainton 

A radius/ Honorius; siliqua 
rev.) VIRTVS ROMANORVM 
dipped, not weighed 
G. Hall, M/d find, before Nov. 1993 

Northumbria; Aethelred II, 2nd reign; base 

styca 

m 

Phase II, group Aii; Wil itred; same dies as CKN 

373 

»6lg 

G.&D. Hall, M/d find, Nov. 1994 

Henry II; penny 
Tealby type; Class E 

129g 

G.&D. Hall, M/d find, before October 1994 

Scotland; Alexander III; cut halfpenny 
1st coinage, type V; Dunbar 

0.70g 

G. Hall, M/d find, before Nov. 1993 

Ireland; Edward I; penny 
Class lb; Waterford 
0.95g 

D. Hall, M/d find, May 1995 

Ireland; Edward I; penny 

Class IVc; Dublin; oblong pellet below bust 

0,94g 

G. Hall, M/d find, before Nov. 1993 

Stamford Bridge 

Edward the Confessor; cut halfpenny 
Radiate/ Small Cross type; Lincoln 
0.48g 

T. Fletcher, M/d find, before March 1995 


Staxton (Scarborough) 

Northumbria; Reduulf; base styca 
Phase II, group Ci; Cudbereht 
obv.) +REDVLF REX 

rev.) +CUDBEREhT 

D. Kettlewell, M/d find, pre May 1996 

Thirsk 

Steven; cut farthing 
Flag type 
obv.) + S[ ] 

rev.) [ 1ETS. [ | 

0.29g 

K. Simmons, M/d find, before Feb. 1995 

Flanders; Robert of Bethune; sterling 
Alost; Mayhew type 211 
obv) + R COMES FLANDRIE 

rev) MON/ ETA/ ALO/ TEN 

1.20g 

Thirsk Castle excavations, 1994 

Tholthorpe 

Flanders; Charles the Bold; double patard 
Van Gelder & Hoc 23-3 
2.22g (clipped) 

C. Martins, M/d find, 1994 

Tollerton 

Scotland; William the Lion; cut farthing 
Short Cross & Stars coinage 

0.36g 

M. Kileen, M/d find, before Aug. 1994 

To wton 

Honorius; solidus 

Milan; RIC IX, Milan 35c 

rev.) VICTORIA AVGGG, M/D//COMOB 

4.43g 

M. Jacobs, M/d find, Oct. 1992 
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Wetherby 

Northumbria; Wigmund; base styca 
Coen red 

not weighed 

S. Richardson, M/d find, Oct. 1992 

Whitby 

Anglo-Gallic; Henry IV; Hardi d’Argent 
obv.) EN[ jANGLIE 
rev.) | ]/CIE/ DNS/AQ[ | 

0.90g 

M. Kileen, M/d find, Jan. 1994 

Wighill 

Northumbria; Osberht; base styca 

Monne 

not weighed 

S. Richardson, M/d find, Oct. 1992 

Vapham 

Northumbria; temp. Aelhelred II; base styca 
Phase II, Di; Huaetred 

obv.) + EDILRED| ), retrograde 
rev.) +HUETRD, retrograde 

0.86g 

M. Kiieen, M/d find, before Aug. 1994 

Edward the Confessor; penny 

Sovereign/ Eagle type; York/ Ulfcetel 
0.64g (frag.) 

W. Robinson, M/d find, Dec. 1995 

York (area) 

Scotland; William the Lion; cut halfpenny 

Short Cross & Stars coinage, phase B; flue Walter 
0.74g 

M. Woodford, M/d find, n.d. 
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HOARDS 

ALskew, N. Yorks. 

Roman, 6 coins, deposited C3rd AD 
B. Court, M/d find, 1995 
I Imposition; dispersed 

hib. : Barclay, C., “Aiskew, North Yorkshire”, Coin Hoards from Roman Britain 10 , British 


Museum, London (1997, in press). 

* 

Domitian: 

Trajan: 

Hadrian : 

1 sestertius 

2 sestertii; 1 dupondius 

2 sestertii 

1)rax, N. Yorks. 

Roman 



Denarii and radiates, 411 coins and fragments, deposited late 270s AD. 

W. Butler, M/d find, 1994 
Disposition: dispersed 

Pub. : Barclay, C., “Drax, North Yorkshire”, Coin Hoards from Roman Britain 10 , British 


Museum, London (1997, in press). 


Caracalla: 

Elgabalus: 

Severus Alexander: 

Maxi minus I: 

Trebonianus Callus: 

Valerian I: 

Galiienus (joint): 

Valerian (post.) : 

Galiienus (sole) : 

Salonina (sole) : 

Claudius II: 

Claudius II (post. ): 

Quintillus: 

Aurelian : 

Tacitus; 

Postumus: 

Laelian : 

Marius: 

Victorinus: 

Victorinus (post.) : 

Tetricus I; 

1 denarius 

1 denarius 

1 denarius 

1 denarius 

1 radiate 

2 radiates 

5 radiates 

1 radiate 

48 radiates 

7 radiates 

33 radiates 

1 radiate 

2 radiates 

1 radiate 

1 radiate 

25 radiates 

1 radiate 

2 radiates 

94 radiates 

1 radiate 

88 radiates 
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Tetricus II: 
unc. Gallic Empire: 
illegible/ irregular: 
illegible/ fragments: 


i 6 radiates 
62 radiates 
16 radiates 
8 fragments 


Knaresborough, N. Yorks. 

Roman 

553 radiates, deposited c.AD 282 
S. Pickles, M/d find, 1990-94 
Disposition : Yorkshire Museum 

i'ub.: Barclay, C., Knaresborough, North Yorkshire”, Coin Hoards from Roman Britain 10, 
British Museum, London (1997, in press). 


Valerian 1: 

1 radiate 

Gallienus (joint) 

1 radiate 

Salonina (joint) 

1 radiate 

Gallienus (sole) : 

43 radiates 

Claudius 11: 

32 radiates 

Caudius II (post.): 

8 radiates 

Quintillus: 

2 radiates 

Aurelian: 

2 radiates 

Tacitus: 

4 radiates 

Probus: 

6 radiates 

Postumus: 

16 radiates 

Victorinus: 

76 radiates 

Tetricus I: 

154 radiates 

Tetricus II: 

33 radiates 

Victorinus/ Tetricus I: 

78 radiates 

illegible: 

76 radiates 


Haxby, York 

Roman 

two hoards found in close proximity' 

Haxby A, 508 coins, deposited c. AD 348 
Haxby B, 345 coins, deposited c. AD 353-36 
L. Alison & Roy Hunt, M/d find, 1993 

1 ^position : pottery and sample coins in Yorkshire Museum, remainder dispersed 
Pub.: Barclay, C., 1994, “ A Hoard of Fourth-Century Bronze Coins from Haxhv, North Yorkshire”, 
Numismatic Circular 102, pp. 155-56; Barclay, C., “Haxby, North Yorkshire", Coin Hoards 
from Roman Britain 10, British Museum, London ( 1997, in press). 
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Haxby A : pot hoard 

Gallienus: 1 radiate 

Carausius: I radiate 

Folles, inc. imitations, (by mint) 


Trier : 

Lyons: 

m' 

Arles : 

Rome : 

Aquileia: 

Siscia: 

Thessalonica: 

Heraclea: 

Constantinople: 
Nicomedia: 

Cyzicus: 
uncertain mint: 
illegible: 

Haxby B : scattered hoard 
Carausius: 

Folles (by mint) 

London : 


245 

97 

57 

6 

1 

6 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

86 

1 fragment 
1 radiate 


1 

11 

Lyons : 5 

Arles: 4 

uncertain mint: 7 

Post AD 348 coinage, inc. imitations (by mint) 
Amiens: 5 

Trier: 28 

Lyons: 106 

Arles: 44 

Rome: 5 

Aquileia: 6 

Siscia: 1 

uncertain mint: 116 


Cattal, N. Yorks. 

Roman. 

Siliquae, 16 coins, deposited post c. AD 410. 

M. Kileen, M/d find, 1993 
Disposition: Yorkshire Museum 

Pub. : Barclay, C., “Cattal, North Yorkshire”, Coin Hoards from Roman Britain 10 , British 
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Museum, London (1997, in press). 


Julian II: 

1 siliqua 

Constantius Gaiius: 

1 siliqua 

Valens : 

3 siliquae 

Gratian : 

1 siliqua 

Valentinain II: 

I siliqua 

Magnus Maximus: 

2 siliquae 

Flavius Victor: 

2 siliquae 

Eugenius: 

1 siliqua 

Arcadius: 

2 siliquae 

Honorius: 

2 siliquae 


Aiskew, N. Yorks. 

Saxon 


11 light coinage pennies 
B. Court, M/d find, 1991-97 

Disposition : British Museum (4), Yorkshire Museum (3), Dales Countryside Museum (1), 
dispersed (3), subject to inquest (2) 

Pub. : Barclay, C., "A Parcel of Pennies of Offa, from Aiskew, North Yorkshire”, Numismatic 
Chronicle 157, (1997, in press). 


Offa: 

Offa/ Eadberht: 
Ecgberht of Kent 
Jaehnberht: 


10 pennies 
1 penny 
1 penny 
1 penny 


Ryther, N. Yorks. 

Medieval 
817 coins 

S. Pickles, M/d find, 1992 
Disposition: Yorkshire Museum 

Pub.: Barclay, C„ 1995, “Note on the Coins from the Ryther Hoard”, in Jennings, S„ “Coin Hoard 

Pots, Humberware Drinkingjugs and the Problems of Nomeclature”, Medieval Ceramics, pp.82- 

83, Barclay, C., 1995., The Ryther Treasure Trove”, British Numismatic Journal 65, pp. 135- 
50 


Edward V II: 
Edward III: 
Richard II; 
Ed.HI/ Ric.II: 


26 pennies 

1 groat; 4 halfgroats; 47 pennies 
14 pennies 
10 pennies 
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Henry IV: 

1 halfgroat; 1 penny 

Henry V: 

2 groats; 86 pennies 

Henry VI (1st) : 

7 groats; 9 halfgroats; 151 pennies 

Edward IV (1st): 

183 groats; 15 halfgroats; 54 pennies 

Henry VI (2nd): 

11 groats; 1 penny 

Edward IV (2nd) : 

34 groats; 1 halfgroat; 63 pennies 

Edward IV (unc.): 

37 pennies 

Richard III: 

3 pennies 

Henry VII: 

4 pennies 

unc. English : 

35 pennies 

c/feit English: 

2 pennies 

Ireland: 

4 groats; 2 pennies 

Scotland: 

2 pennies 

Brabant: 

1 double patard 

Flanders: 

6 double patards 

Gargrave, N. Yorks. 



lUdor 


S posthumous issues of Henry VIII, deposited c. 1550 
I k. Garth, M/d find, 1996 
Disposition: dispersed 

hib. Barclay, C., 1997, “Two Tudor Hoards from North Yorkshire”, Numismatic Circular 105, 

pp. 76-77 

Henry VIII (post.) ; 3 groats; 1 halfgroat; 1 Irish sixpence 

Grewelthorpe, N. Yorks. 

Stuart 

302 coins, deposited c. 1644 
S. Kreutzer and family, casual find, 1991 

Disposition : Harrogate Museums & Art Gallery Service (301), British Museum (1) 

Pub. : Barclay, C., 1991, “A Civil War Hoard from Grewelthorpe, North Yorkshire”, British 
V umismaticJournal 6l, pp. 76-81; Barclay, C. &Besly, K., 1994, A Little Barrel ofDucatoons: 
hie Civil War Coinage of Yorkshire, Yorkshire Museum, York. 


Edward VI: 
Elizabeth I: 
James I: 
Charles I: 
c/feit English : 
Scotland: 


1 sixpence 

23 shillings; 86 sixpences 
22 shillings; 14 sixpences 
54 halfcrowns; 76 shillings; 18 sixpences 
I halfcrown; 2 shillings 
i thirty-shillings; 1 six-shillings 
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Middleham, N. Yorks. 

Stuart 

Hoard contained in 3 pots 
Pot A: 1263 coins, deposited c. 1645-46 
Pot ii : 2220 coins, deposited c. 1645-46 
Pot C : I6l6 coins, deposited c. 1646-49 
W. Caygill, M/d find, 1993 

Disposition : Yorkshire Museum (54 coins, pots), British Museum (c.50 coins), remainder 
dispersed 

Pub.: Barclay, C., 1994, “A Civi 1 War 1 ioard from Middleham, North Yorkshire”, British Numis¬ 
matic Journal 64, pp. 84-98; Barclay, C. & Besly, K., 1994, A Little Barrel ofDucatoons: The 
Civil War Coinage of Yorkshire, Yorkshire Museum, York; Barclay, C. & Cook, B.J., 1994-95, 
Middleham, North Yorkshire , Treasure Trove Reviewing Committee Annual Report 1, pp. 


Pot A 


Edward VI: 

5 shillings, 1 sixpence 

Philip & Mary; 

8 shillings, 1 sixpence 

Elizabeth 1: 

151 shillings, 340 sixpences, 1 groat 

James I: 

110 shillings, 41 sixpences 

Charles I: 

154 halfcrowns, 520 shillings, 50 sixpences 

Ireland: 

1 shilling 

Scotland: 

1 thistle merk, 4 thirty-shillings, 3 twelve-shillings, 1 six- 


shillings 

Europe: 

53 coins 

Mexico: 

2 coins 

counterfeit: 

16 coins 

Pot B 


Edward VI: 

9 shillings, 1 sixpence 

Philip & Mary: 

6 shillings, 3 sixpences 

Elizabeth 1: 

260 shillings, 515 sixpences 

James I: 

196 shillings, 83 sixpences 

Charles I: 

237 halfcrowns, 640 shillings, 75 sixpences 

Ireland: 

7 shillings 

Scotland: 

11 thistle merks, 3 thirtv-shiiiings, 3 twelve-shillings, 1 half- 


merk 

Europe: 

150 coins 

counterfeit: 

17 coins 

PotC 


Edward VI: 

2 shillings, 2 sixpence 

Mary I; 

2 groats 
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Philip & Mary: 

5 shillings, 3 sixpences 

Elizabeth I: 

115 shillings, 427 sixpences 

James I: 

92 shillings, 77 sixpences 

Charles ! : 

237 halfcrowns, 539 shillings, 78 sixpences 

Ireland: 

2 shilling 

Scotland: 

1 thirty-shillings 

Europe: 

42 coins 

counterfeit: 

6 coins 








VISA 


ROMAN & HAMMERED COINS 

74. COLCHESTER. C04 5UR. ENGLAND 
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THE SEARCHER 


You’ll be amazed what you’ll find in The Searcher 
I In •«»[» metal detecting magazine for the world’s most 

fascinating hobby 



Discover: 


All the latest in fabulous finds 
Information on coins and artefacts 

Uncover: 

More interesting news and finds in 
Old Yellowbelly's Roundabout 
Values of your recoveries in Price Guide 
What s going on at the National Council for Metal Detecting 

Unearth; 

The latest happenings in the Club world. Who, what, 

when and where 

A great bargain in our free classified at s 


Find out for yourself! 

For a free sample copy write to: 

Searcher Publications, PO Box 53, Liphook, 

Hants GU30 7YQ 

or Phone 01428 723921 
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RECENT FINDS OF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY YORKSHIRE 

TOKENS. 

by 


Jim Holliday. Illustrations by Anne Hodgson. 


TIiiit was no official copper coinage issued during and immediately after the Civil War. To satisfy 
(lie demand for small change traders issued their own token coinage. These tokens consisted 
Hmluly of halfpence and farthings, although there are recorded examples of pennies. These lo¬ 
udly issued tokens circulated from 1648 until 1672 when the minting of official coinage was 
resumed. 

Peter Seaby in the introduction to his book “British Tokens and their Values” describes 
llu-se tokens as more interesting than coins by virtue of their individuality. They are a true record 
til local history, with most of the towns and villages of Britain being represented. The importance 
ul the location of issue as a trading place can be seen from the number of token issuers involved. 
The tokens portray arms of the Guild, or the trade, or craft of the issuer and sometimes the 
Initials of the issuer’s spouse. York has 70 recorded types as might be expected from an impor- 
litui place. The next in the league table is Leeds with 48, followed by Kingston-upon-Hull with 36. 

Although Michael Dickinson in his book “Seventeenth Century Tokens of the British Isles’ 
words 445 types from Yorkshire, tokens from towns and villages north of the Humber are 
m arce. The reason for this scarcity may be the large numbers of Scottish small change found by 
metal detector users in the north. The Scottish turners or bodies of both Charles I and II, 
denominated at two pence in Scotland, are thought to have circulated in the area as farthings. 
Taking this into consideration, it can be seen that only small numbers of local tokens were 
needed to satisfy the shortage. 

Even so, since the introduction of metal detectors increasing numbers of Yorkshire tokens 
have been found every year. Some of the tokens that were scarce 20 years ago are now more 
plentiful; this has certainly stimulated interest in the series. 

The following pages list a few of the tokens found in the York area. There will be many more 
unrecorded tokens in collections of detecting finds, some of these will be in poor condition and 

In the uninitiated they may be unrecognizable. 

An illustration of the local history attaching to just two of these tokens is given in Geoffrey 

Ik rcival’s article on Edmund Bring and Jerome Madox. 


A Token Halfpenny of Beverley. East Yorkshire. 

< )l>v. TIMOTHEY.BROWNE = a goat’s head 
which is part of the cordwainer’s arms. 

Rev. OF.BEVERLEY.l668 = HIS HALF PENY. 

No. 24 

A metal detecting find by Colin Mawbey, at Gill Rudding Grange, Nabum, York. 




1995. 
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A Token Halfpenny of Beverley. East York¬ 
shire. 

Obv. * GEORGE LAMPLVGH AT THE = King’s Arms. 
Rev. * IN BEVERLEY. 1666 = *L* 

G*A 

No. 28 




A metal detecting find by Jim Hailiday at Broughton Road, Malton, North Yorkshire. 
October 1993. 


Ajbken Halfpenny of Bridlington. Fast 
Yorkshire . 

Obv. THOMAS. BISHOPP.OF = grocers’ arms. 

Rev. BVRLINGTON.1665 = HIS HALF PENY. 

No. 48 

A metal detecting find by Jim Hailiday, at 
Bridlington Street, Hunmanby, North Yorkshire. 1992. 

A Token Halfpenny of Bridlington. East Yorkshire. 

Obv. WILLIAM DICKESON = HIS HALF PENY. 

Rev. AT BRIDLINGTON KEY = Three Tims (i.e. barrels). 

This is similar to the Vinters’ arms but without shield and with the barrels appearing as iliiw 
spheres. Derek Rowland of Ipswich, a notable token collector has a similar token in his collet 
tion. just as the one illustrated above, it is struck off centre and with the barrels appearing m 
spheres - all the tokens of this issue may be the same. 

No. 51 

A metal detecting find by Ray Ridley, at Bridlington, East Yorkshire, September 1995 



A Token Half Penny of Bridlington. East Yorkshire 

Obv. THOMAS. FENTON. OF = HIS HALF PENY. 


Rev. BRIDLINGTON KEY = Arms of the Fenton family: 
cross between four fleurs-de-lys. 

no. 52. 

A Metal Detecting find by Jim Hailiday, at The Balk, 
Pocklington, East Yorkshire. 1991. 
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A. Token Farthing of B ridlington East Yorksh ire 

Obv. NICHOLAS. WOOLFE = Family Arms. 

Rev. IN BRIDLINGTON = 1665. 
no. 55. 

W 5 8 1byFredl “ rHlce -“ 1B “» “"6. "t Bridlington,East Yorkshire. 


AJjBkgaJMfJ Pcnnv of CawnnH 
Yorkshire. 

Obv. RICHARD . SMITH = King’s Arm; jrfCvN. A 

Rev. IN. CAWOOD. 1666 = HIS HALF PENY. (§f ff 1 | f ' 

The King’s arms suggest that Richard Smith was a If " / V J 

supporter of the king in the troubled times after the 
Commonwealth period. The token, though in poor 

condition, is nevertheless an important record of local history and worth noting. 

A metal detecting find by Jim Hailiday, at Barlby, nr Selby, North Yorkshire. 1994. 


<9 




( 

A Jokgn Half Penny of E asinewolif. lNn rth Yorkshire 

: 0bv - MICHAELL WOODWARD = A man smoking. 1 

Rev. OF. EESINGWOVLD. 1668 = HIS HALFE PENNY. 

DO. 88 

A meal delecting find by Mart Killeen, at HtoltlK>n»,,nr. Fasingwold, Nort, Yorkshire. I 99 j. 


Uolttll Half Penny of Haltf M West Vm-Uhl... 

Pbv. RICHARD DOLLIFFE = A swan. 

Rev. IN HALLIFAX 1 666 = HIS HALFE PENNY. 

fechard Dolliffe was the owner of the Swan Inn at Halifax. | 

ie died in 1681, aged 64, and is buried in the parish 1 
Church. 

K>. 106. 

l metal detecting find by 

tan Hailiday at The Balk, Pocklington, 
list Yorkshire 

line 1995. 


fft! 


RMwas \M 


lUpken Half Penny o f Halifav. West Yorkshire 
fObv. IOHN . EXLEY = A cross patted and crown, 

^ev. IN. HALLIFAX. 1667 = HIS HALFE PENNY. 

ho. 107 
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A metal detecting find by Mrs. Pauline Hill, at Howsham, North Yorkshire. 1993. 


A jh / 3 


A Token Half Penny of Hatfield. South Yorkshire. 

Obv. MARY. FARRER. 1666 - The Grocers’ Arms. 

Rev. HATFEILI) . IN . YORKSHER = HER HALF PENY. 4 
no. 118. fa 

I 

A metal detecting find by David Kettlewell, at Sherbum fy 
, nr. Scarborough, North Yorkshire. 1996. \\ 


A Token Half Penny of Howden, East Yorkshire. 

Obv. THO, OKES = Three crowns on the Royal Oak. 

Rev, of. Houlden . his. halfe. Penny. 1667 
(script in five lines.) 
no. 128. 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Bielby, East Yorkshire. 1996. 


,.^/fwiErntW 
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A Token Farthing of Hull. East Yorkshire. 

Obv. LYONELL. BVCKLE = A buckle. 

Rev. IN. HVLL. 1665 = L.A.B. 

Lyonell Buckle was Chamberlain of Hull in 1640, and Sheriff 
in 1687. He plays on his name by putting a buckle on his 
tokens, 
no. 141. 

A metal detecting find by Stuart Hodgson at Bolton nr. Pocklington, East Yorkshire 1994. 


>y^srl 


A Token Half Penny of Kilham. East Yorkshire. 

Obv. ROBERT. GIBSON = The Grocers’ Arms. 

Rev. OF. KILHAM. 1667 = HIS HALFE PENNY. xl 

A i 

no. 167. 

A metal detecting find by, Jim Halliday at Beverley r 11 
Road, Norton, Malton, North Yorkshire. 

February 1997. ^ 


jo ^ 
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A Token Halfoennv of Kiooax. North Yorkshire. 


Obv. OBADIAH.MOORE = O.MOMENTO.FINIS. around a skull. 

Rev. OF.KTPPAXE. 1669 = HIS HALF PENNY 
(in three lines). 

No. 167A 

A metal detecting find by Wilfred Robinson in the Selby, North Yorkshire area. 
A scarce token in poor condition, with only half of the legend legible. 


1996. 
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A Token Half Penny of Kirbymoorside, North Yorkshire. 

Obv. JOHN . THORNVM . OF = A thorn bush. 

Rev. KfRBYMORESIDE. 1667. - HIS HALFE PENNY, 
no. 168. 

A metal detecting find by Mark Killeen, at 
Allerthorpe, nr. Pocklington, East Yorkshire. January 
1995. 

A Token Half Penny of Knaresboroiigh. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. THOMAS. TVRNER. IN = The Grocers’ Arms. 

Rev. KNAISBROVGH . 1666 - HIS HALF PENY. 
no. 173. 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Malton, North Yorkshire. 1989. 




A Token Halfpenny of Lund, nr. Beverley, East 
Yorkshire. 

Obv. MARTHA. PICKERING. = The Grocers’ Arms. 

Rev. IN. LVND. 1666. = HER HALF PENY. 

The parish records say: Bom 1643, Burial 1684. 
no. 2l6a. 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at The Balk, 

Pocklington, East Yorkshire. 1990. 

A Token Penny of Malton. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. EDMVND . DRING .1666 = A King’s head, 
rev. IN . NEW. MALTON = HIS HALF PENY. 
no. 219. 

Metal detecting finds by Jim Halliday, two tokens of 
this type, both found at Norton, Malton, North York¬ 
shire, 1990 and 1994. 

The historical background to this token is discussed in more detail in Geoffrey Percival’s article. 

A Token Half Penny of Malton, North Yorkshire. 

Obv. THO . GALLOWAY. GROCER = The Grocers’ Arms 
rev IN . MALTON . HIS , HALF. PENY = A ship, 
no. 220. 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Broughton Road, 

Malton, North Yorkshire. 1994. 





jKALfr * * 


§ 4 .Jgft 

V -Cu £V 
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AJokeit Half Penny of Maltoih North Yorkshire. 

Obv JOHN . HARRINGTON = The Grocers 5 Arms* 

Rev. IN. NEW. MALTON. 1667 = HIS HALFE PENNY, 
no. 221 . 

A metal detecting find by Mrs. Pauline Hill, at 
Kennythorpe, nr. Malton, North Yorkshire. 

1994. 




A Token Half Peony of Malton & 
Kirkbvmoorside. North Yorkshire, 

Obv. Jer. Madox / of new Malton / & Kerby/Moorside 
/ his 1 / 2 .(in five lines of script.) Heart shape. 
Rev. Hen and Chickens 
no. 223- 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Malton, 
North Yorkshire. 1991. 




The historical background to this token is discussed in more detail in Geoffrey PercivaTs article. 


A Token Half Penny of Malton. North Yorks hire. 

Obv WILLIAM . PENNOCK = A fish rising. 

Rev OF. NEW. MALTON . 1666 = HIS HALF PENY 
no. 224. 

A metal detecting find by David Kettlewell, at Staxton, 
nr. Scarborough, North Yorkshire. 

December 1996. 



rr rr n fT 1 V' 


‘WmEjm 


A Token Half Penny of Malton, North Yorkshire. 

Obv IOSEPH. PRESTON. OF. NEW = 1668. Three Bells. 
Rev MALTON. HIS. HALF. PENY = The Mercers’ Arms, 
no. 226 . 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Malton, North 
Yorkshire. 1994. 





Obv ROBERT. RYMER. 1667 = The Mercers’ Arms. 
Rev OF. MALTON. HIS . HALF PENY =* R .R. 
no. 227. 

A metal detecting find by an anonymous detector user 
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mm area of Sherbum, nr. Scarborough, North Yorkshire. 1993. 


A Joken Halfpenny of Pocklington E ast Yorkshire 

| 0bv. BARNEY. BVTTREY = HIS HALF PENY. 

*ev. OF. POCKLINTON .1666 = B . B. 

■ Parish register entry: Died July 15 1669 ^ 

no. 252 . ’ 

iA metal detecting find by Jim Halliday at The Balk P© 
focklington, East Yorkshire. ’ 

h lWo further examples by anonymous detector users, both ^ 

m the Pocklington area.. 


JHUWLIF ftr 












CfckfiBJtalf PfflOY o f Pocklington . East Yorkshire 

)bv. JOHN HILL . 1667 = I. H 

lev. IN. POCKLINTON * HIS HALF PENY. 

•Wish register: John, son of John Hill, buried 1st 

0 253 . hm 

metal detecting find by an unknown metal detector 
ler. 1995 . 


te%iE KV/^l 
J c\! 


Lis ten Farthi ng o f Pontefract. ferksfijre 

Ibv. GEORGE . DANIELL = A castle. 

p OF. PONTEFRACT. 67 = G E D 
K). 258. 

pnetal detecting find by Philip Lowery, at Brayton, nr. Selby, North Yorkshire. 1994 . 

l; 

farthing flfPontefiaeL West Yorkshire 
|tV. IN. PONTEFRACT = A castle 
1.263. 

betal detecting find by Philip Lowery, at Brayton, nr Selby; North Yorkshire. 1994 . 


K ^ ROGER^DieStf ^ k d nr - m ' th y> Mfe 

C = Robin Hood Uttlejohn, with bows and arrows. 

IV. OF ROBIN HOOD BAY = HIS HALF PENY. 1669 .(Heart - shape.) 

pt recor s state. Roger, son of Roger Dickinson, bom 24th May 1654 ” and 

t “Roger Dickinson, buried 8 th August 1710.“ 

Bi *yu 

celecung Bnd by fen Oakden, * Sn^mn, m Scarborough, Nonh Vorkshiro. 
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A Token Half Penny Q llS^rborough. North Yorkshire 

Obv. WILLIAM. SAVNDERS = A nag’s head. 

Rev. IN SCARBROVGH. 1667 = HIS HALFE PENY. 
no. 301 . 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Ruffa Lane,Pickering, North Yorkshire. 1990. 

AJ arthing Token of Sel by. North Yorkshire 

Obv. MARY. CARTER = A swan, part of the Arms of Selbv Abbey. 

Rev. GEORGE. CANBYE = IN SELBY, 
no. 307. 

A metal detecting find by Philip Lowery, at Brayton, nr. Selby, North Yorkshire. 1993 . 

ATok en Farthing of Selhy. North Yorkchi™. 

Obv. IOHN . PVRRATT = The Grocers’ Arms. 

Rev. CHRISTO. BACON = SELBY, 
no. 310 . 

A metal detecting find by Philip Lowery, at Brayton, nr. Selby. 1994. 

ATskenFarthingof. Ski pton. North Yorkshire 

^^CHARD. DIXON. 1656. (in poor condition, not thoroughly examined) 

A metal detecting find by David Barr of the USA, 1996. 

ATflken Fa rthing of Thirsk. North Yorkshire 

Obv. IOHN PAIGE. IN = The Grocers’ Arms. 

Rev. THIRSKE. 1668 = I. C P 
no. 351 

A metal detecting find by Brian Donnelly at Tholthorpe, 
nr. Easingwold, North Yorkshire. 

January 1997. 

A J o ken H alf penny of Wetherbv. West Yorkshire 

Obv. The. Custom. of. Wetherby. Markett. (Script in four lines.). 

Rev. The.-. Halfe. Penny. (Script in four lines) 

no. 363 . 

A metal detecting find by Mike Greenhorn, at Tholthorpe, nr. Easingwold, North Yorkshire I M 
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Si 


Ole 


m 


Qoken Half Penny nf WtWtK y. North Yn-Uchi^ 

Obv. HENRY. SNEATON. 1667 = HIS HALF PENY. 
lev. IN FLOWER. GATE. IN. WHITBY = yflJO&K 

Three ammonites - two over one, (the arms of Whitby.) 

Hemy f neaton married Margaret Wood on 17th Anril 1626 

Margaret was buried 17th October 1692 . ’ ® ^ 

iHenry Sneaton buried 2 nd November 1707. ^ 

S la f JJ enry Sneaton ma y have been a son of the token issuer I have done research into 

Saths L the " 1SS 7 n thiS f f ri0d ’ Edm0nd Drin8 of New Malton - md 1 found records of three 
»esamechrtsta '" e "°™-“ W™.»»« 

flKhaonal bacl^round to the Drtng token Is dlscuttsed In more detail in Geodre, Pereival's 
E|“te SlTto iSSh B0!,,e “ "T ’ 1 found in the 

fceisMbtafof2m T™ Wyca ** e( * s,la l ies lo n esandliiatthenoniber 

“X ”** 10 1b -** - 

te',* 2 SSXE me 59 ot ” d ** 

lo. 371. 

I metal detecting find by Shaughn lyreman, at Newholme, nr. Whitby, in 1995 . 


^BkeniMfPeaa iLof York. North Yorkshire 

ov. WILLIAM. BELL. GROCER = 1665. 

fev. OF YORK. HIS. HALF. PENY = W B 

382 . 

metal detecting find by Ian Atkinson, at Coxwold, North Yorkshire. 1994. 


JE QkenJ jai f Penny of York iv»ett. 
Prkshire. 

bv. ROBERT. BENSON = HIS HALF PENY. 

IV. IN. YORKE .1667 = R. I. B. The Mercers’ 
ms. 

1.383. 

netal detecting find by unknown metal detector 
ir, find place unknown. 


I mAt ip 




Kit 


t>- ifij /jc 
is*v r / «4j r 

UfAilfo 









ialienHalfpenny o fYork. N orth Yor kshire 


. WILLIAM.COWPLAND = Lion Rampant. 
IN.YORKE. 1667 = HIS HALF PENY 
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no. 394. 

A metal detecting find by Wilfred Robinson in the Selby, North Yorkshire area. 1996. 
Token in near unreadable condition with only 1667 and three letters discernible. 

AToken Half Penny of York. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. IAMES. LEECH = HIS HALF PENY. 

Rev. OF. YORKE. 1666 = The Skinners’ Arms, 
no. 414. 

A metal detecting find by Allan Weatherill, at Sherbum in Elmet, North Yorkshire. 

A Token Half Penny of York. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. IOHN. RAYSIN. IOYNER. IN = Arms of the Raising family. 

Rev. YORCKE . HIS. HALFE . PENY. 1668 = I. P R. 
no. 425. 

A metal detecting find, find place unrecorded. 

Rev. YORCKE. HIS. HALFE. PENY. 

A metal detecting find by an unknown metal detector user, find place unknown. 

A Token Half Penny of York. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. PHILLIPP. ROSENDALL. Three figures around a globe, (the World’s End) 

Rev. IN. WATER. LANE. YORK = HIS HALF PENNY, 
no. 431. 

A metal detecting find by Herbert Roberts, at Knapton nr. York, North Yorkshire. 1995. 
A second example found by Philip Lower), at Brayton, nr Selby. North Yorkshire. 

A Token Half Penny of York. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. Samuell Saire of Yorke his 1/2 (script in four lines) 

Rev. 1669= Arms, three birds, two over one. 
no. 432 

A metal detecting find by Philip Lowery, at Brayton, nr. Selby, North Yorkshire. 1993 

A Token Half Penny of York. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. ELIZ. SMITH. FINER = An embattled bridge of five arches. 

Rev. OOSE . BRIDG . IN. YORKE = HIR HALF PENY. 
no. 435. 

A metal detecting find by Don Boldison, in the York area. 1993. 

A Token Halfpenny of York. North Yorkshire. 

Obv. Thomas / Walliker / Dier in / Yorke /his 1/2 
(script in five fines) 
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Rev. 1669 = The Dyers’Arms, 
no. 438. 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Langton 

Road, Norton, Malton, North Yorkshire 

1990. 


A Joken Halfpenny of Ha slineden. Lanraghw 

Obv. IOHN LORD 1668 = L / IE over a unicorn. 

Rev. OF HASLINGDEN = HIS HALF PENY, 

Lancashire no. 38. 

A metal detecting find by Jim Halliday, at Malton, North Yorkshire. 1993 

AJaknJfamenn y of Chesterfield iwhyci, jrf 

Obv. * RICHARD CLARKE. AT THE = HIS HALF PENY 
In three fines C with R.A. under. 

C The A may represent the initial of his wife, Anne ?) 

Rev. * ANGELL IN. CHESTERFEILD = an angel. 

Derbyshire no. 40. 

A Metal Detecting find by Anne Hodgson, at Wetherbv, 

West Yorkshire. September 1995 

Joken Half Penny of Udeswell , D erbvshire 

w EDWARD . ASHE = Grocers’Arms. 

IN .TIDSWALL 1667 = HIS HALF PENY. 
irbyshireno. 110 . 

metal detecting find by Philip Lowery, at Brayton, nr. Selby, North Yorkshire. 1994 . 

iR rthing to k en of Tamwortfa. Warwiekshw 

>bv. THO . WAGSTAFF = Mercers’ Arms. 

OF. TAMWORTH = T. F. W. 

1 .164. 

metal detecting find by Philip Lowery, at Brayton, nr. Selby, North Yorkshire. 1994 . 

EakeoHalfpenn yofChiswell Street lnn,w , 

' DAVIS AT THE = A standing figure 

CHISWELL STREET = HIS HALFE PENY Flag’ 

*1 Dickenson numbers this loken 623A, ihe A soft denoiing ta there were no reconfai 
iples arailable ta renwiy when Boyne (1858) tuxl Willimson ( 1889 - 91 ) produced their 

*e atady recorded ht en numbers prodding e* spaces enaLg newly iZS** 
nled tokens, lo be added to ihese esisdng lisa With this information we can assume htat an 
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example of this token had become available when Michael Dickinson published his book on the 
subject of 17th century tokens in 1986. Although worn, and in some parts illegible, it is remains 
a scarce and important item. 

London no. 623A. 

A metal detecting find by Herbert Roberts, at Yapham, nr. Pocklington, East Yorkshire. 1996. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TOKENS IN THE COUECTION 01 

n11 ' UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

by 

C.E.Challis 

” d which has grown ^ suf*^ ln 

has bought in recent years, these tokens were acquired in three tranrh.* Th. fi ' 

geMrJctllLXn o^T thC £“"* “ PM ° f the Winchester Cathedra) cabhieM 

matenal kZJr Zed to the« 

rr3»-■dSS“5 

''S^” kaber '*"**'’”' lhe ' 1tal *' ,he of »£L.« so”a' 

-* of material which he LZ7Z LI 3 
[•articular interest because, having (like the Winchester Collection) a broad geographical spread 

sssspssss; 

W ,„. remedy for ,his “* 52 ^ 2 ^“ “T ‘ S “ * » 
'""IS which hopefully, will Increase awareness of lhe collection and enc™raye LTbvTo? 

S rf ‘ e °” W| » 1=““' *'■ «»n the intensive sind, no, „„| v aSdZe 
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different tokens, but also of more and more examples of seemingly the same issues, can only 

improve our understanding of the series as a whole; especially, it is to be hoped, in the relatively 
grey area of the technology of production. 

Throughout what follows runs the substantial thread of Williamson’s Boyne: partly because 

not all the Sylloge volumes for the Norweb collection are yet finished, and partly also because, 

great though that collection was, it was not, and never claimed to be, complete. Where Norweb 

and Williamson are in agreement over attributions and readings, or 1 have not been able from the 

illustrations in Norweb or from the tokens themselves to give die varieties with certainty, I have 

simply made reference to the latter but I have followed Norweb not only in modernising the 

spelling of forenames and the rendering of T for *j’ and V for V but also in only giving a face 

value when this is specifically stated on the token itself or clearly warranted by documentary 
evidence. 1 

NOTES 

1 should like to record my appreciation of the friendly advice and help I have received in the 

preparation of this listing from Michael Dickinson, Graham Dver, Tim Millett, and particularly 
Peter Preston-Morley and Robert Thompson. 

1. C.E.Challis, Coins and Medals: the University 's Collection, University of Leeds Review 

20 (1977), 55-67. 

2. G.C.Williamson, Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century in England, Wales 
and Ireland by Corporations, Merchants, Tradesmen, Etc., 3 vols ( 1967 ). 

3. But previously noted in Format List, 44, (Sept.1991), no. 5127 and earlier still in the 
office copy of A.H.Baldwin’s BW. 

4. Challis, Coins and Medals, p. 65; C.E.Challis, Currency and the Economy in Tudor 
and Early Stuart England, The Historical Association, New Appreciations in History, 4 
(1989),pp.24-25; Denise Hirschmann, A Catalogue of the Seventeenth-Century Derbyshire 
Tradesmen’s Tokens in the Coin and Medal Collection of the University of Leeds, 
unpublished dissertation in partial fulfilment of the requirements of the degree of Master 

of Arts in the University of Leeds, 1983. It gives me particular pleasure to acknowledge 
the help that I have had from this work by my former student. 
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BNJ British NumismaticJournal 

BW G.C.Williamson, Trade Tokens Issued in the Seventeenth-Century in 

England, Wales and Ireland by Corporations, Merchants, Tradesmen 
Etc. 3 vols (1967) 

D M.Dickinson, Seventeenth-Century Tokens of the British Isles, and their 
values, ( 1986 ) 

N Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. The Norweb Collection...Tokens of the 
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British Isles, 1575-1750 

31 R.H.Thompson, Parti (1984) 

38 R.H.Thompson, Part II ( 1 988) 

43 R.H.Thompson and M.J.Dickinson, Part III ( 1992 ) 

, K H.Thompson and M.J.Dickinson, Part IV ( 1993 ) 

R.H.Thompson and MJ.Dickinson, Part V ( 1996 ) 
NCirc. Numismatic Circular } 

SCMB Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

1 • Robert Bagshaw, Tideswell (Derbyshire 

2- Richard Watson, Ashbourne (Derbyshire ) 

3- Robert Wright, Alfreton (Derbyshire) 

4 ' Thomas Phipps, Reading (Berkshire) 

3- Will Turkinton, Ely (Cambridgeshire) 

John Dickens, Bakewel! (Derbyshire) 

7. Borough token, Andover (Hampshire) 

8- John King, Hedingham Sible (Essex) 

9- John Kettlewell, York (Yorkshire) 

10. Thomas Fitzhugh, Gutter Lane (London) 

11. Eleazar Hugman, Bridge House Corner (Surrey II, Southwark St.Olave) 
Joseph Heath, Cambridge (Cambridgeshire) 

13. John Dudley, Bonsall (Derbyshire) 

I t- Lancelot Felton, Bergholt, East (Suffolk) 

15. Nicholas Smith, Chapel-en-le Frith (Derbyshire) 

16. William Harrison, Whitby (Yorkshire) 

17. 1 !; irles Holme, Ashbourne (Derbyshire) 

18 . Honychild Manor (Kent) 

19. Samuel Whitchurch, Frome (Somerset) 

20. Francis Rymer, Northallerton (Yorkshire) 

21 • Hugh Edwards, Oswestry (Shropshire) 

22. Corporation token, Beccles (Suffolk) 

23. James Leech, York (Yorkshire) 

21. Tho Tibenham, Duke’s Place (London) 


ENGLISH TOKENS 

BEDFORDSHIRE 
Barton le Cley 

Hopkins, William i/ 2 d 

Bedford 

Filtzhugh, Henry 


BW.3 
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Dunstable 

Fossey, Daniel 

l/ 2 d 

BW.39 

Riseley 

Earle, Mary 

l/ 2 d 

N.45 

Earle, Mary 

l/ 2 d 

N.45 

Woburn 

Collman, Francis 

l/ 2 d 

BW .101 

BERKSHIRE 

Abingdon 

Meales, Henry 


BW.7 

Hungerford 

Lucus, Timothy 


BW.37 

Longworth 

Morris, Thomas 


BW.45 

Maidenhead 

Stone, Edmund 


BW.49 

Newbury 

Borough token 

[ l/4d| 

BW.52 

Borough token 

[ l/4d] 

BW.54 

Reading 

Brown, Francis 


BW.70 

Bye, Thomas 


N.140 

Phipps, Thomas 


BW.104 

Whitell, Henry 


BW.122 

Wallingford 

Angier, John 


BW.129 

Boulter, Anthony 


BW.131 

Polhampton, William 

1/2 d 

BW.139 

Wantage 

Hunsdon, John 


BW.151 

Stamp, Richard 

l/ 2 d 

BW.159 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Aylesbury 

Cope, Edward 


BW.ll 

Hughenden 

Barnaby, Francis 

l/ 2 d 

BW.70 

Newport Pagnell 

Lambert, Samuel 

l/ 2 d 

N.322 

Stony Stratford 




Clifton, Christoph 


BW. 124 

Thornborough 

Purssell, Edward 

l/ 2 d 

BW. 134 

Wendover 

Hill,Ralph 


BW.142 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Cambridge 

Chaplyn, John 


BW.25 

Chaplyn, John 


BW.25 

Heath, Joseph 


BW.52 

Jennings, Edward 


BW.55 

Linsey, Joseph 

l/ 2 d 

BW.58 

Sparkes, John 


BW.79 

Ely 

Crockson, Luke 


BW.104 

Tlirkinton, Will 


N.450 

Wisbech 

Tlmard, Henry 


BW.213 

CHESHIRE 

Chester 

Heath, Samuel 

Id 

BW.15 

DERBYSHIRE 

Alfreton 

Wright, Robert 

l/ 2 d 

BW.2 

Wright, Robert 

l/ 2 d 

BW. 2 

Wright, Robert 

l/ 2 d 

BW .2 

Ashbourne 

Adams, Henry 

l/ 2 d 

BW 'i 

Bagulay, Thomas 

l/ 2 d 

BW .6 

Brunt, William 

l/ 2 d 

BW.7 

Frogatt, William 

l/ 2 d 

BW .8 


not FROGGATT 

Holme, Charles 

l/ 2 d 

BW. 1 ) 

Holme, Charles 

I/ 2 d 

BW.O 

Holme, Charles 

l/ 2 d 

BW‘) 

Marratt, John 

l/ 2 d 

BW. 10 


under forgeries in N 

Morley, Daniel 

l/ 2 d 

BW.ll 
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v o 11 ? iTiallC 

Valintine, John 

Watson, Richard 
Watson, Richard 
Ashford 
Birds, Robert 
Bakewell 
Dickens, John 
ickens, John 
Dickens, John 
Dickens, John 
Grammer, Thomas 


l/ 2 d 

BW.13 

Brailsford 

l/ 2 d 

BW.14 

BW.15 

Webb, William 

not VALENTINE 

Brampton 

l/ 2 d 

BW .16 

Deare, John 

l/ 2 d 

BW.16 

Brassington 

Id 

BW.17 

Bagshaw, Daniel 

l/ 2 d 

BW.18 

Castleton 

l/ 2 d 

BW.18 

Thornhill, Rob 

l/ 2 d 

BW.18 


l/ 2 d 

l/ 2 d 


BW.18 

BW .19 


not THOMES; DARBYSHE not DERBYSHERE 


Graymer, Thomas 
Graymer Thomas 
(iraymer, Thomas 
Helper 

Jackson, James 
lackson, James 
Helper lane End 
Clarke, Joseph 
llirchover 
s "iith, Humphrey 
s with, Humphrey 
llolsover 
Akers, John 
'"iiiliworth, Richard 
''(Mithworth, Richard 
Ni>u(liworth, Richard 

Ih mall 
ll -i line, John 

Balnie, John 
"lid ley, John 
t, Henry 

‘•Ale, Henry 


l/ 2 d 

l/ 2 d 

l/ 2 d 

l/ 2 d 

l/ 2 d 


Id 

Id 


N.578 

N.578 

N.578 

BW.24 

BW.24 

BW.23 

BW.25 

BW.25 


l/ 2 d BW.26 

l/2d BW.27 

l/ 2 d BW.27 

BW.28 
but BOVLTSOVER 

l/ 2 d BW.29 

3 rosettes under PENY 
l/2d BW.29 

BW.30 
l/2d BW .31 

but BVCHER 
l/2d BW.31 

but BVCHER 


Chapel-en-le-Frh 
Smith, Nicholas 
Chesterfield 
Clarke, Richard 
Clarke, Richard 
arke, Richard 
Clarke, Richard 
Dutton, James 
Dutton, James 
Inman, Samuel 

Millnes, William 
Mi lines, William 
Millnes, Wiliam 
Radford, Thomas 
Radford, Thomas 
Radford, Thomas 
Wood, Edward 
Wood, Edward 
Wood, Edward 
Wood, Edward 
Wood, Richard 
Derby 

Bakewell, Richard 


Bancraft, John 
Bancraft, John 
Beebye, Thomas 
Bloodworth, Anm 


l/ 2 d BW.32 

but. A.HALF PENY WW 

l/ 2 d BW.33 

N lists as ‘uncertain’ 


BW.36 
but BRASSINTON 


I/ 2 d 

BW.38 
but ROB: 

l/ 2 d 

BW .39 

l/ 2 d 

BW.40 

l/ 2 d 

BW.40 

l/ 2 d 

N.584 

l/ 2 d 

N.584 

l/ 2 d 

BW.42 

l/ 2 d 

BW.42 

l/ 2 d 

BW.43 

but SAMVELL 


l/ 2 d 

N.582 

l/ 2 d 

N.582 

l/ 2 d 

N.582 

l/ 2 d 

BW.46 

l/ 2 d 

BW.46 

l/ 2 d 

BW.46 

l/ 2 d 

BW.47 

l/ 2 d 

BW.47 

l/ 2 d 

BW.47 

l/ 2 d 

BW.47 


BW.48 

l/ 2 d 

BW.50 

but GOODMORROW 

l/ 2 d 

BW.5I 

l/ 2 d 

BW.51 

l/ 2 d 

BW.52 

l/ 2 d 

BW.55 
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but OF 



but HALFE 

Bott, Thomas 

1/2 d 

D.55B 

Lister, Richard Piggen, Richard 


Bott, Thomas 

1/2 d 

D.55B 


l/2d 

BW.75 

Bott, Thomas 

1/2 d 

N.586 

Lister, Richard/Piggen, Richard 


Brooks, Thomas 

1/2 d 

BW.56 


l/2d 

BW.75 

Brooks, Thomas 

1/2 d 

BW.56 

Lockhar, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.79 

Corden, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.58 

Moore, Joseph 

l/2d 

BW.80 



but DARBY 

Moore, Joseph 

l/2d 

BW.80 

Cordin, Richard 

l/2d 

BW.57 

Moore, Joseph 

l/2d 

BW.80 

Cordin, Richard 

l/2d 

BW.57 

Moore, Joseph 

l/2d 

BW.81 

Dawson, William 

l/2d 

BW.59 

More, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.82 

Dawson, William 

l/2d 

BW.59 

More, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.82 

Dawson, William 

l/2d 

BW.59 

Newcome, William 


N.600 

Dawson, William 

l/2d 

BW.59 

Newcome, William 


N.600 

Denty, Edward 

l/2d 

N.590 

Neyld, Luke 


BW.86 

Denty, Edward 

l/2d 

N.590 

Neyld, Luke 


BW.86 

Denty, Edward 

l/2d 

N.590 

Neyld, Luke 


BW.86 

Doughty, Nathaniel 

i/2d 

BW.61 

Nucome, William 


BW.89 


but NATHANYELL 

Smedley, Benjamin 

l/2d 

BW.91 

Dunnidge, John 


BW.62 

Smedley, Benjamin 

l/2d 

BW.91 

Dunnidg, John junior 

1/2 d 

N.591 

Sowther, George 

l/2d 

N.602 

Fearbrother, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.64 

Sowther, George 

l/2d 

N.602 

Fearbrother, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.64 

Strong, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW. 93 

Fearbrother, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.64 

Strong, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW. 93 

Flecher, Samuel 

l/2d 

BW.68 

Dore 





but 1664 

Unwen, Robert 

l/2d 

BW. 94 

Flecher, Samuel 

l/2d 

BW.68 


but DARBY. SHEIR 



but 1664 

Dronfield 



Hayward, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.69 

Blyth, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.96 

Hodgkinson, John 

l/2d 

BW.70 

Duffleld 



Hodgkinson, John 

l/2d 

BW.70 

Malyn, John 

l/2d. 

BW. 97 

Hodgkins on],John 

l/2d 

BW.70 

Malyn, John 

l/2d 

BW97 


but APOTHECARY 

Rossington, Dorothy 

l/2d 

BW.98 

Holmes, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.71 



but DARB\ 

Holmes, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.71 

Rossington, Dorothy 

l/2d 

BW.98 

Holmes, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.72 



but DARBY 

Knowles, Rich. 

l/2d 

BW.73 

Eckington 



Lichfo/Erd, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.76 

Haslehurst, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.99 

Uchford, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.76 

Haslehurst, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.99 

Lister, Richard/Piggen, Richard 


Haslehurst, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.100 

- 

l/2d 

BW.74 

Sale, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.101 




Seventeenth-Century tokens in the collection of the University of Leeds 


Grindlow 
fiennit, Francis 
llighatn 
Lowe, John 
Lowe, John 
I’arkes, Edward 
I’arkes, Edward 
High Peak hundred 
IShalcross] Coal Mines 
iShalcross] Coal Mines 
Melbourne 
Smedley, Nathan 

Risky 
Earle, Mary 

Earle, Man 


N.Circ. (1992), 228 

l/2d 

BW.103 

l/2d 

BW. 103 

l/2d 

BW. 104 

l/2d 

BW.104 

l/2d 

N.605 

l/2d 

N.605 

l/2d 

BW. 106 


Beds 

l/2d see Riseley, 

Beds 


Booth, John 
Buxton, John 

Coats, Eleazar 


Birds, Robert 
Birds, Robert 


BW.116 
l/2d BW.117 
but HALPENY 
BW.118 
but ELEAZER 


BW. 120 
BW. 120 
BW.121 

N.608 

N.608 


but IiIS HALFEPENY 


l/2d see Riseley 


•Coulbom, Peter 

I 

Coulbom, Peter 


Heape, Richard 
Heape, Richard 
Kempe, Anthony 
Youlgreave 


but ELEAZEF 
l/2d BW. 119 
but WIRKESWORTH, HALPENY 

l/2d BW.119 
but WIRKESWORTH, HALPENY 


Stony Middleton 

Rafig, Dennis I/2d BW. 109 

but STONIMIDELLTON, HIS HALFE PENY 


Tideswell 

Vshe, Edward 

l/2d 

BW.110 

Vshe, Edward 

l/2d 

BW.110 

Vshe, Edward 

l/2d 

BW. 110 

Vshe, William 

l/2d 

BW. 111 

Ashe, William 

l/2d 

BW. 111 

Vshe, William 

l/2d 

BW. 111 

iLigshaw, Robert 

l/2d 

BW. 112 


but HIS HALFE PENNY 

Rigshaw, Robert 

l/2d 

BW. 112 


but HIS HALFE PENNY 

Gent, Gervase 

I/2d 

BW. 113 

Gent, Gervase 

l/2d 

BW. 113 

Middleton, Richard 

l/2d 

N.607 

Middleton, Richard 

1/2 d 

N.607 

II inster 

Rowers, Ralph 


BW. 11 5 

Bowers, Ralph 

It nksworth 


BW. 115 

Booih,John 


BW. 116 


DEVON 

Axminster 

TW farthing 

I/4d BW. 10 

Colyton 

Parkman, Nathaniel 

N.636 

Cullompton 

Challs, Walter 

BW.49 

Ottery St. Mary 
Cornish, Richard 

N.747 

Osmond, Thomas 

N.751 

Plymouth 

Cole, Nicholas 

BW.243 

i -evers, Joachim 

BW.251 

Tiverton 

Diaman, William 

BW.319 

Fowler, Thomas 

BW.320 

Skinner, Aquila 

BW.330 

Topsham 

Drake, Susan 

l/4d N.806 

Newcombe, Robert 

BW.339 

Uplyme 

Lidon, John 

BW.367 
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Christopher ChaUis 


DORSET 



Hedingham , Castle 



Blandford 



Unwin, John 


BW.207 

Ridiout, Walter 


BW.22 

Hedingham , Sihle 



Ware, William 


BW.28 

King, John 


BW.210 

Dorchester 



King, John 


BW .210 

Borough token 

l/4d 

BW.53-5 

Leytonstone, 



Borough token 

l/4d 

BW.53-5 

Unwin, John 

l/ 2 d 

BW.228 

Borough token 

l/4d 

BW.53-5 

Quendon 



Borough token 

l/4d 

BW.53-5 

B/HE 

1/2 d 

N. 1340 

Stansbie, Philip 


BW.84 

Waltham Abbey 



Lyme Regis 



Hodges, John 


BW.329 

Borough token 

l/4d 

N.922 

Witham 



Borough token 

l/4d 

BW.93 

Robinson, George 


N. 1429 

Poole 



Robinson, George 


N.1430 

Town token 

[l/4d] 

BW. 108 




Minty, William 


BW. 117 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 



Weymouth 



Bristol 



Budd, James 

l/ 2 d 

BW.198 

City token 

l/4d 

BW.12 




City token 

l/4d 

BW.12 

DURHAM 



City token 

l/4d 

BW.18 

Durham 



City token 

l/4d 

N. 1545-8.3 

Greeveson, William 


BW.29 

City token 

l/4d 

BW.18 




Ricraft, Thomas 


BW.23 

ESSEX 



Chipping Campden 



Bardfield 



Smith, Valentine 


BW.30 

May, Francis 

l/ 2 d 

N. 1079 

Cirencester 



Booking 



Borough token 

l/4d 

N. 16 K) 

Wade, Richard 

l/ 2 d 

BW.30 

Borough token 

l/4d 

N.1617 

Braintree 



Dursley 



Bott, Joseph 


BW.34 

Webb, Obadiah 


BW 74 

Coggeshall 



Gloucester 



Samson, Benjamin 


BW.85 

City token 

l/4d 

N.1655 

Colchester 



City token 

l/4d 

N. 1659/60 

Boyse, Richard 

1/2 d 

BW.97 

City token 

l/4d 

N. 1659/60 

Langley, Abra junior 


N. 1193 

Afllen], S[amuel] BNJ,XXVI (1949-51),3 3 1 

Peeke, Thomas 


BW. 1 39 

Taynton, Walter 


BW.100 

Pelle, Peter 


BW. 140 

Gloucester Shire Hundred 



Strickson, Nathaniel 


BW. 1 50 

?LT 


BW. 104 

■ [ ayspill], G[iles] 

1/2 d 

BW.153 

Marshfield 



Dedham 



Waterford, Thomas 


N. 1687 

Gleson, Joseph 


BW.164 

Minchinhampton 
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?CT 

i 

North leach 
Page, Thomas 
Souch, William 
Stow on the Wold 
Dix, Francis 
Tetbury 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Tewkesbury 
Jeenes, Samuel 
Kemble, Daniel 
Thornbury 
Borough token 
Winchcombe 
Jones, William 
Wotton under Edge 
Borough token 

HAMPSHIRE 

I Iresford, New 
Abin, Jarvis 
Alton 

lll/TB, T/WW 

II l/l,L, T/WW 
Andover 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
« "Id, William 
Paine, Thomas 
Basingstoke 

I olrman, John the elder 
K" liener, Samuel 

I I wington 

llitrmood, Bartholomew 

Newport 
1 ' Arthur 
!'< ntsmouth 


N.1688/89 Patten,John 


l/4d 

l/4d 

l/4d 


l/ 2 d 


l/4d 


l/4d 


l/ 2 d 


l/ 2 d 

l/ 2 d 

I/ 2 d 


BW.140 

Knight, William 


BW.143 

Puckridge, John 

l/ 2 d 

BW. 1 54 

Puckridge, John 

l/ 2 d 

Southampton 

N.1720 

Corporation token 

l/ 2 d 

Macham, Cornelius 

l/ 2 d 

N. 1724 

Macham, Cornelius 

N. 1 726 

Macham, Cornelius 

l/ 2 d 

BW.187 

Miller, Henry 

Titchfield 

N.1747 

Houghton, Willi 


N.1760 

Winchester 

City token 

l/ 2 d 

N. 1764 

Butler, William 

l/ 2 d 

Butler, William 

N. 1772 

Fitchat, Michael 

l/ 2 d 

Lampard, John 


Over, William 

Purdue, Nicholas 

Steele, Robert 

l/ 2 d 

N.1793 

Taylor, William 

l/ 2 d 

N. 1 796 

Taylor, William 

Winter, Dorothy 

l/ 2 d 

N. 1798 

Wiseman, Anthony 


N. 1805 

Yarmouth (Isle of Wight 
Hide, William 

l/ 2 d 

N.1805 

N.1805 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

BW.14 

Baldock 



BW .20 

BW.24 

N.1829 

N.1830 

N.I 886 

N. 1909 


tes, Edward 
Crowch, Jo 
Godfreye, John 
Kcnne , William 
Barkway 
Kent, John 
Ravens, Thomas 
Ravens, Thomas 
Hatfield 
Serin, Thomas 


l/2i 


N.1968 

BW. 1 75 
N. 1995 
N. 1995 

BW.184 
BW. 1 95 
N.2012 
N.2014 
BW. 1 99 

BW.204 

BW. 21 I 

BW.213 

BW.214 

BW.219 

BW .221 

BW.224 

N.2036 

N.2037 

N.2039 

N.2038 

N.2044 

N.2040 

BW.237 


BW.4 

BW.5 

BW.7 

BW.ll 

BW.17 

N .2110 

N.2111 

BW.90 
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Christopher Challis 




Hitchin 


Jenings, Thomas 


BW.61 


Baker, Joseph 

BW. 110 

Masterson, Jeremiah 

l/2d 

BW.66 


Cooke, Edward 

BW. 111 

Simpson, John 


N.2420 


Cooke, Edward 

BW.112 

Chatham 




Healey, Thomas 

BW. 118 

Adams, John 


BW.88 


Royse, Isaac 

N.2218 

Creswell, Richard 


BW.90 


Thornton, John 

N.2220 

Dier, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.91 


Warner, Henry 

N.2222 

Hardin, William 


BW.92 


Warner, Henry 

BW.125 

Jeffery, John 


BW.94 


Rickmansworth 


Jen, Richard 

l/2d 

BW.95 


Skidmore, John l/2d 

BW.157 

Mathews, Richard 


BW. 1 03 


I Royston 


Sanders, Francis 


BW.106 


Crouch, Edward 

N.2246 

Smith, Robert 

l/2d 

N.2454 


i Crouch, Edward 

BW. 1 62 

Tihurst, John 


BW.109 


Godfree, Richard 

N.2247 

Wymshurst, Joseph 


N.2450 


Partrich, James 

BW. 165 

Deal 




Partrich, James 

BW.166 

Pittocke, William 

l/2d 

BW. 157 


Partrich, James 

N.2252 

Watts, John 


BW.162 




Dover 




HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


Borough halfpenny 

l/2d 

N.2507 


'fl Eynesbury 


D/CM Leopoldus 


N.2538 


Ashley, Henry 

N.2316 

Fidg, Thomas 


BW.213 


Huntingdon 


Green, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.217 : 


Rabie, Robert 

BW.19 

Keylocke, William 


N.2519 


Kimbolton 


Kite, Pines 

l/2d 

BW.222 


Wollaston, John 

BW.21 

Kite, Tho 


BW.2 23 jjj 


St. Neots 


N/DM The French Arms 


BW.2 24 1 


Doman, Robert 

N.2353 

Parker, John 


BW.22S K 


Wood hurst 


Piearce, Thomas jnr double 

BW.227 1 


Burgis, William l/2d 

N.2370 

Tillit, William 


BW.235 i 




Wellard, Will 


BW.2 39 


| KENT 


Woodgreen, Robert 


BW.240 1 


Canterbury 


Gravesend 




Baker, Thomas double’ 

BW.42 

Cheesman, John 


BW.2 92 | 


Cheever, James I/2d 

BW.50 

Greenwich 




Cheever, James 

BW.51 

Pudefourd, Hugh 

l/2d 

BW.333 i 


1 Cheever, James 

BW.52 

Honeychild Manor 




Cheever, James 

BW.52 

Manor token 


BW.35i 


Crayford, Edward 

BW.53 

Hythe 




Enfield, Thomas l/2d 

BW.54 

Adcock, William 


N.2611 


Jeninges, Thomas l/2d 

BW.60 

Bassett, Jon 

l/2d 

BW..357 K 
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Seventeenth-Century tokens in the collection of the University of Leeds 


March, David 
Maidstone 
Bond, Thomas 
Brooke, Rob 
Heath, Robert 
Hoad, John 
Ruse, James 
Ruse, James 
Troughton, Jonathan 
Wall, Thomas 
Warde, Ralph 
Watson, John 
Web, William 
Webb, Elizabeth 
Wolball, James 
Margate 

Greedier, Stephen 
Houdgben, Christian 
Milton next Gravesend 
Head, George 
Otford 
Phillips, Will 
Ramsgate 


l/2d 


l/2d 


l/2d 

l/2d 

i/2d 


l/2d 


BW.359 Woodchurch 
BW.360 Brisenden, Tho 


l/2d N.2771 


BW.380 

N.2628 

BW.382 

BW.383 

BW.385 

BW.385 

BW.387 

BW.390 

BW.391 

BW.392 

BW.394 

BW.393 

BW.398 

BW.405 

BW.406 


ncashire 

Ormskirk 
Haydock, William 

1 LEICESTERSHIRE 

Market Harborough 
Gott, Ann 
Harper, Augustine 
Latigdel, Tho 
Reeves, Frances 
Mountsorrel 
Davis, Jonas 
Saddington 
Taylcot, Jonathan 

LINCOLNSHIRE 


Id 


l/2d 


l/2d n.2666 


l/2d N.2688 


March, Clement 

BW.453 

Rochester 

Cobham, John 

N.2704 

hovell, Anthony 

BW.470 

Michell, Robert 

BW.472 

Newbery, Richard 

BW.474 

I’almer, Thomas 

BW.475 

Shelley, Edward 

BW.476 

Travers, Joseph 

BW.478 

Romney , New 

baker, Richard 

N.2714 

Sturry 

llionson, Thomas 

BW. 542 

Tenterden 

Mead, James 

l/2d BW.551 

Wingham 

Solleyjohn 

BW.569 


BW.94 


BW.78 

N.2876 

N.2879 

BW.84 


l/2d BW.100 

l/2d BW.102 


Boston 

Borough token 

l/2d 

BW.I5 

Brigg 

Bealey, John 

l/2d 

BW.44 

Caistor 

Lathorp, John 

l/2d 

BW.51 

Crowland 

Parish token 

l/2d 

N.2926 

Parish token 

l/2d 

N.2926 

Grantham 

Borough token 

l/2d 

N.2938 

Borough token 

l/2d 

N.2939 

Borough token 

l/2d 

N.2940 

Borough token 

l/2d 

N.2940 

Langton by Sptlsby (otherwise , 

Langton -juxta-Partne)') 

Roweth, William 

l/2d 

SCMB 


Lincoln 
City token 
Aistrop, Samuel 
Lincoln, The Bail 
Hall, Robert 


l/2d 

l/2d 


0 974), 254 

N.2952 

BW.141 


l/2d BW. 150 
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Christopher Challis 


Ludington, Joseph 


BW. 153 

Gracechurch Street 



York, Bartholomew 

l/2d 

BW.175 

John Kent, at Three Tims Tavern 

BW.1203 

Stamford 

Borough token 

l/2d 

N.2988 

Gutter Lane 


Berry, p. 58 

Borough token 

l/2d 

N.2989 

Fitzhugh, Thomas 

Id 

BW. 1304 

Borough token 

l/2d 

BW.235 

Long Lane (Smithfield) 






Sheldrake, Mathias 


BW. 1828 

LONDON 



Ludgate 



Bell Yard 



Holmden, Thomas 


BW. 1848 

Jonson, Will 

l/2d 

BW.172, 

Mark Lane (Fenchurch Street) 



but DRAKE. IN. 

Payne, William 

l/2d 

BW.1873 

Billingsgate 





but P/WC 

Cash, Rob 


BW.198 

New Crane, Wapping 





but ROB: 

HG 


BW.1987 

Bishopsgate Without 



Heywood, John 


BW.1989 

Burgin, Henry 


BW.275 

Waters, Ja 


BW. 1995 


but WITHOVT:, HENRY: 

New Street, Shoe Lane 



Pullin, John 

l/2d 

BW.317 

Baker, Randal 


D.2064B 

Bow Lane 



Old Bailey 



K/IC 


BW.381 

S/NE 


BW.2113 

Broken U barf (Thames Street) 


Old Change (Cheapside) 



Austin, Robert 


BW.437 

B/NI 


BW.2127 

Carter Lane 



Petty France (Bishopsgate) 


Hasker, Richard 

l/2d 

BW.475 

Claroe, Tho 

I/2d 

BW.2223 

Chiswell Street 



Poultry 



Francis, Bartholomew 

l/2d 

BW.625 

D/TE 


BW.2273 

Thomlinson, John 

l/2d 

BW.630 

St.Giles in the Fields 



Cree Church Lane (Leadenhall Street) 

Pearce, Elizabeth 

l/2d 

BW.2503 

B/RM 

l/2d 

BW. 779 

St. Katharine's 



Drury Lane 



Butler, William 


BW.2597 

Hayton, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.870 

St Martin’s Lane 



Duke's Place (Aldgate) 



Armitage, Tho 


BW.2664 

Tibenham, Tho 

I/2d 

BW.895 

but THO: and S superscript T: 



but THO: 

Robottom, John 

l/2d 

BW.2676. 

East Smithfield 



Smithfield (West) 



Hutton, I/lerard, G 


BW.929 

Harper, Ric 


BW.2859 

Hutton, LJerard, G 


BW.929 

but WESTSMITHFEILI) 

Willford, Walter 

l/2d 

BW.957 

Strand 




but SMITH. FEILD 

Haraben, Rich 


BW.2982 

Fleet Street 



but RICH:, conjoined in COVRT VR 

Harward, John 


BW. 1080 

Hunt, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.298S 
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BW.3066 
l/2d BW.3106 

BW.3153 
not BARTUT 
BW.3161 
BW.3165 


BW.3188 

l/2d D.3195C 

BW.3211 
BW.3215 


Temple Bar 
S/WM 

Thames Street 
Jones, John 
Tothill Street 
Bartlitt, Joane 

F/RA 

Hanson, John 
Tower Dock 
K/TI) 

Tower Hill 
Durbum, William 
Tower Street 
Finch, Richard 
M/TA 
Mapping 
Forman, Henry 
Maioh, W 
Percy, G 

Phillips, Anthony 
Price, Roger 
Rewood, John 
VMA 
Shaw, Joh 

Whitechapel 
T/EE 

Whitecross Street (0, 

Altham, John BW .3432 

but MAKER 

Wood Street, (Cheapside) 

Gornbs, Ralph i/2d BW.3513 

but no stop before 
SHEARS; WOODSTREET 
l/2d BW.3524 
but WOODSTREETE 


Hanscombe,John 
Brentford 
Moore, John 
Swift, Edward 

Limehouse 
Railton, John 
ShadweU 
P/TF 


l/2d 



l/ 2 d BW.3297 
BW.3318 
BW .3326 
l/ 2 d BW.3327 
BW.3331 
l/ 2 d BW.3335 
BW.3339 
BW.3341 
but WAPING 

BW.3424 
but CHAPELL 


Hayes, William 


MIDDLESEX 

Bow 


NORFOLK 
Cley next the Sea 
Parish token 
Dereham, East 
Boddy, Henry 
Diss 

Parish token 
f'arish token 

Downham Market 
Trott, Jon 
King’s Lynn 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Bingham, Alexander 
Greene, John 
Hatfeild, Will 
Norwich 
I/ID 

I instead, Thomas 
Munford, George 
Parker, John 
Rayner, Thomas 
Rayner, Thomas 
Vyn, Jeremy 
City token 
City token 
City token 


l/2d 


l/4d 


l/4d 

l/4d 


l/4d 

l/4d 

I/4d 

l/4d 

l/4d 


l/4fl 

l/4d 

l/4d 


BW.10 

BW.19 
BW.21 
but OVID 

BW.148 

BW.189 
but 1653 


BW.19 

N.3029 

N.3036 

N .3036 

BW.30 

N.3064 

N.3064 

N.3067 

N.3069 

N.3069 

BW .69 

BW.83 

N.3086 

N.3224 

N.3170 

BW. 175 

BW.179 

BW.187 

BW.188 

N.3212 

N.3U3 

N.3113 

N.3113 
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Christopher Challis 


City token 

l/4d 

N.3114 

City token 

l/4d 

N.3115 

City token 

l/4d 

N.3115 

City token 

l/4d 

N.3116 

City token 

l/4d 

N.3124 

City token 

l/4d 

N.3125 

Thetford 

Flanner, William 


BW.254 

Yarmouth , Great 

Borough token 

l/4d 

N.3280 

Borough token 

l/4d 

N.3285 

Borough token 

l/4d 

N.3292 

Borough token 

l/4d 

N.3294 

Ames, John 


N.3299 

Bateman, William 


N.3309 

Wallton, Benjamin 


N.3354 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Geddington 

Rowlett, Jonathan 


N.3376 

Higham Ferrers 

Worthington, Iwyford 


BW.41 

Northampton 

Labram, John 


BW.71 

Borough token 

l/4d 

N.3399 

Oundle 

Town token 

l/2d 

N.3416 

Peterborough 

City token 

l/2d 

N.3432 

Tompson, Richard 

l/2d 

BW. 138 

Towcester 

Clarke, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW. 159 

Wellingborough 

Manington, Richard 

l/2d 

N.348I 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Collingham 

Ridge, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.6 

Mansfield 

Hurst, William 

l/2d 

BW.15 

Newark upon Trent 


Newham, Matthew 


BW.40 

Nottingham 

Borough token 

l/2d 

N.3523 

Burrowes, Thomas 


BW.58 

Burrowes, Thomas 


BW.60 

Burrowes, Thomas 


BW.60 

Burrowes, Thomas 

1/2 d 

BW.62 

Gamer, Stephen 

l/2d 

BNJ, 


51 (i98i), pi jam, 3 

Rotheram, Robert 

l/2d 

N.3546 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Banbury 


Mander, William 

N .3573 

Robins, George 

l/2d N.3576 

Smith, Henrv 

N.3577 

Smith, Henry 

l/2d N.3578 

Smith, Henrv 

N.3577 

Dorchester 


Brock, Williain/Couldry, Robert BW.84 

Hook Norton 


Parcks, Richard 

l/2d N.3660 

Oxford 


City token 

BW. 111-12 

City token 

BW. 111-12 

City token 

BW.ll 1-12 

Bowell, John 

BW.125 

* larter, Richard 

BW. 128 

Combes, Thomas 

BW.129 

Higgs, Tho 

BW.141, 

but BLACKBIRDS; colon stops 

Hunsdon, Thomas 

BW.I4S 

Hunt, Edward 

N.3778 

Ireland, Seth 

N.3751 

Souch, Richard 

BW. 169 

Thame 


Watters, Matthew 

N.3806 


SHROPSHIRE 

Oswestry 
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Id N.3904 Russell, William 


BW.46 


SOMERSET 

Bath 

City token 
City token 
City token 
City token 
Bridgwater 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Crapp, William 
Sealy, William 
Sealy, William 
Bruton 

Borough token 
Chard 

Borough token 

111 

Frome 
Parish token 
Whitchurch, Samuel 
iichester 
Borough token 
hmgport 
Borough token 
Taunton 
Borough token 
Borough token 
\inlrews, Thomas 
Crocker, Abraham 
G;ile, Roger 
Wells 
City token 
hulrews, William 
tt.mnall, Robert 

) ear it 

Borough token 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Pmtiey Regis 


SUFFOLK 


l/4d N.3948 
l/4d n.3948 

l/4d N.3948 

l/4d N.3950 

l/4d N.3977 

N.3974 
BW.55 


Aldeburgh 
Briggs, John 
Beccles 

Corporation token 
Crane, Will 
Bergholt, East 
Felton, Lancelot 
Brandon 
Brewster, William 


l/2d N.4236 

l/4d BW. 5 

BW.6 

l/2d N.4249 

N.4256 


BW.72 Bungay Holy Trinity/Bungay St. Mary 
BW.73 town token 


Bury St. Edmunds 


N.4258 



N.3995 

Adkisson, George 




Baythorne, John 



N.3999 

Brydon, W illiam 

l/2d 

l/4d 

N.4004 

Chesson, John 

l/2d 



Coppinjohn 

l/2d 

l/4d 

N.4035 

Crosland, Daniel 

l/2d 


BW .137 

Ellis, Thomas 

l/2d 



Headach, Henry 



N.4060 

Headach, Henry 




Pretyman, Tho senior 

l/2d 

l/4d 

N.4073 

Purcas, John 


— j jf (■ 


Sharpe, John 


l/4d 

N.4U5 

Smith, Francis 


l/4d 

N.4I12 

Clare 


l/2d 

/ j, 

N.4118 

Crisp, George 


l/4d 

BW.246 

Cratfield 



BW.250 

Williams, John 

l/2d 



Framlingham 



N.4160 

Barnes, Daniel 

l/2d 


BW.302 

Capon,John 



BW.310 

Ipswich 




Borough token 

l/4d 


BW.326 

Borough token 

l/4d 



Borough token 

l/4d 



Borough token 

l/4d 


Colman, Joseph 


N.4262 

BW.40 

BW.43 

BW.47 

N.4270 

BW.51 

BW.52 

N.4280 

N.4280 

N.4285 

N.4287 

BW.75 

N.4290 


N.4.306 


BW. 105 

BW. 123 
BW.125 

N.4351 
N.4351 
N.4352 
N.4352 

BW. 170 
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Christopher Challis 


Dimbleby, Lebbaeus 
Haymer, Joseph 
Rednail, Robert 
Story, James 
WT, at the Angel 
Laxfield 
Ray, Joseph 
Lowestoft 
Town token 
Town token 
Town token 
Smith, John 
Melford, Long 
Byat, Andrew 
Saxmundham 
Shepherd, Nicholas 
Shepherd, Nicholas 
Southwold 
Borough token 
More, Daniel 
Postle, Thomas 
Postle, Thomas 
Stoke by Clare 
Smith, James 
Stowmarket 
Barrel, Israel 
Sudbury 
Ray, John 
Woodbridge 
Parish token 

SURREY I 

Farnham 

D/IM 

Guildford 
Borough token 
Martin, John 
Kingston upon Thames 
Ballard, Robert 
Edmondes, Thomas 
Oxted 



BW. 173 

Stone, Thomas 

BW. 198 

l/2d 

BW. 182 

Richmond 



BW. 188 

Beckett, Nicholas 

l/2d N.4696 


BW.194 

Roehampton 



BW. 195 

Norwood, Walter 

BW.240 


BW.221 

SURREY II 




Bankside 


l/4d 

BW.224 

Boorman, William 

BW.Swk 120 

l/4d 

BW.224 

Seabro, Thomas 

BW.Swk 130 


N.4401 

Wiliams, William 

BW.Swk 139 


BW.230 

Bermondsey Street 




Richardson, William 

BW. Swk 165 


BW.232 

Borough High Street 




Bull, Richard 

BW. Swk 16 


BW.289 

; ox, John 

BW. Swk 38 


BW.290 

Hall, Thomas 

BW. Swk 51 



Parmenter, Samuel 

D.68A 

l/2d 

N.4454 

Pitman, James 

BW. Swk 70 

l/2d 

BW.296 

Gravel Lane 



BW.298 

Collins, Roob 

BW. Swk 239 


BW.299 

Horselydown 




Collington,John 

BW. Swk 250 

l/2d 

BW.306 

Hall, Peter 

BW. Swk 255 



S/TA King s Head Tavern 

BW. Swk 269 


BW.309 


but HORSLYDOWN 



Gollop, John 

l/2d D. 253A 


BW.338 

Horselydown Lane 




Crich, Henry 

l/2d BW. Swk 251 

l/2d 

N.4495 

Maid Lane 




Roberts, John 

l/2d BW. Swk 302 



Maid Lane , Bankside 




Humphrey, Will 

N.496I 


BW.73 

Mill Lane 




Touchin, James 

l/2d BW. Swk 310 


BW.98 

Montague Close 



BW.118 

N/AE 

BW.Swk 321 



but AT(no stop) YE(no stop) 

l/2d 

N.4626 

Old Barge House 



D.140B 

ML 

l/2d BW. Swk 4N(> 



Rotherhithe 
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Meywood, Thomas 
St. Saviour's Dock 
Bates, John 
Bedford, Henry 
Berry, Richard 

Southwark St, Olave 
B/WA 


BW.Surrey 267 

BW. Swk 364 
BW. Swk 365 
l/2d BW. Swk 367 


N.5085 

0 ELEAZAR. HVGMAN, AT THE 

=Still on furnace, with jug 

R BRIDG. HOVSE. CORNER. 1666 

=HISHA| i PENY, pierced 
Southwark St Thomas 

Moult, Firmin BW. Swk 392 

i ! pper Ground 
G/ER 

Sallway, Peter 
whithowse, John 


Methwin, Paul 
Devizes 
Hope, Edward 
Slade, John 
Somner, William 
Kingswood 
Tanner, Edward 



SUSSEX 





Gittins,John 

Lewes 

Galloway, Ambrose 
Tarring 

I’letcher, George 

WARWICKSHIRE 

I Ices ter 

Giabb, Matthias 

< Coventry 

< -ity token 
Ciiy token 
V mtham 

' heston, Stephen 
''iinlfordonAv 
1 on, John 
Mum, Richard 


Wiltshire 

Bradford on 
•'■illy, William 




Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 




N. 

BW. Swk 488 
N.5158 



BW. 112 


BW.171 


F/GE 

bdfery, George 
City token 
Hele, John 
P/ID 

Rolfe, Simon 
Rolfe, Simon 



I/2d 


N.5267 

BW.55 

BW.55 

N.5352 

D. 146B 
N.5363 


BW.12 


WORCESTERSHIRE 

Bengeworth 
Pittway, Edward 
Bewdley 
Dedicot, Thomas 
Evesham 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Borough token 
Kidderminster 
Sadler, Thomas 
Stourbridge 
Town token 
Town token 
Worcester 
City token 


BW.20 

BW.69 

BW.73 



l/4d 

l/4d 

l/4d 

l/4d 


BW.98 

BW. 124 
BW. 124 
BW.125 
BW.125 


Cutler, Thomas junior l/2d 


BW.171 
but 1VNIOR 
l/2d BW.175 
BW.184 
BW.164 
BW.192 
BW.210 
l/2d BW.222 

I/2d BW.222 

smaller flan 


BW.2 

l/2d BW.7 

BW.43 

BW.44 

BW.45 

l/2d BW. 79 


l/2d 

l/2d 



BW.98 


l/4d BW. 122 
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Christopher Chattis 


YORKSHIRE 

Aldborough 

Briggs, Johnsee Aldeburgh, Suffolk 
Almondbury 


Dixon, John 

Askrigg 

l/2d 

BW.3 

Lambert, John 
Attercliffe 

l/2d 

BW.8 

Carr, Stephen 

1/2 d 

BW,9 
but SC/M 

Barnsley 

Smith, John 

l/2d 

BW.12 

but HALF.PENY and horseshoe in beak 

Usher, Francis 

Redale 

l/2d 

BW. 13 

Lodge, William 

l/2d 

BW.18 


but no stop after of 

i.odge, William 


BW.19 

Humer, William 
Bentham 

l/2d 

BW.20 

Overend, Will 

l/2d 

BW.21 

Overend, Will 

l/2d 

BW.21 

Overend, William 

1/2 d 

BW.22 


but no stops on 0 

Reveriey 

(ioackman, Stephen 


BW.25 

Lamp 1 ugh, George 


BW.28 

Wilberfoss, William 

l/2d 

BW.32 

butWM 

Wilberfoss, Will 


BW.33 


but WM.WILL: 

Boroughhridge 
Calvert, Francis 
Bradford 


BW.36 

Preston, John 
Bridlington 

1/2 d 

BW.44 

Town token 

l/2d 

BW.45 

Town token 

l/2d 

BW.45 

Town token 

1/2 d 

BW.46 

Corbett, Thomas 

1/2 d 

BW.49 

Dickeson, William 

l/2d 

BW.51 


Fenton, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.52 

Porter, Ralph 

Id 

BW.54 

Woolfe, Nicholas 


BW.55 

Yattes, John 

Carleton 

l/2d 

BW.56 

Hancocke, John 
Cawood 


BW.59 

Smith, Richard 
Doncaster 

l/2d 

BW.61 

Burton, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.65 

Cooke, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.67 

Fayram, Ann 

l/2d 

BW.70 

Marshall, Benjamin 

l/2d 

BW.77 

Marshall, Benjamin 

l/2d 

BW.77 

Moody, William 


BW.78 

Rasine, George 

l/2d 

BW.80 

Rasine, George 

l/2d 

BW.81 

Robotham, Otwell 
Easingwold 

l/2d 

BW.83 

Wilson, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW.87 

Woodward, Michael 
Ellerton 

l/2d 

BW.88 

Jarvis, Robert 

Gilder some 

l/2d 

BW.91 

Dickinson, John 
Gisburn 

l/2d 

BW.93 

Holgate, William 
Guisborough 


BW.95 

Dent, William 

I/2d 

BW.98 

Harrison, Thomas 

l/2d 

BW. 100 

Lambe, John 

Halifax 

l/2d 

BW. 102 

Bateman, Miles 

l/2d 

BW. 103 
but :1N: 

Kighley, Jonathan 

l/2d 

BW. 109 

Learoyd, Gabriel 

l/2d 

BW.I10 
but Gl. 

Nouble, Edward 
Holbeck 

l/2d 

BW. 112 

Dixson, John 

l/2d 

BW. 123 


but H0V1J). BACK 
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Lowcocke, Aaron 
Langton 

Roweth, Williamsee Langton by Spilsby 
(otherwise, Langton-juxta-Partney, Lines) 

Leeds 

Ambler, Ambrose 


BW. 172 


Smith, John 
Hornsea 

Rhodes, Benjamin 
Houiden 
Okes, Tho 
Wighton, John 

Wighton, John 

Huddersfield 
Walker, Edmund 
Hull 

Barnes, Richard 
Barnes, Richard 
Birkby, Samuel 
Birkby, Samuel 
Birkby, William 

Buckle, Lionel 
Buckle, Lionel 
< loppy, Michael 
Eelloues, Robert 
Goodwin, John 
Hodgson, Edward 
Hodgson, George 
Robertson, William 

Scotte, Joshua 
Scotte, Joshua 
Slockdaill, Richard 
Siigden, Richard 


Mackereth, Edward 
Snkhymoorside 
Hinrnuin, John 
Snuresborough 


l/2d BW. 124 

l/2d BW.126 

l/2d BW. 128 

l/2d BW.129 

but no stops on 0 
l/2d BW.129 

but no stops on 0 


l/2d 

BW. 130 

l/2d 

BW. 133 


BW. 134 


BW.135 


BW.135 

l/2d 

BW. 136 


but [1/2]: 

l/2d 

BW.140 


BW.141 


D.141A 

l/2d 

BW.143 

l/2d 

BW.144 

l/2d 

BW.147 

l/2d 

BW. 148 


BW.152 

but HIGHSTREET 


BW.155 
BW. 155 
l/2d BW. 156 

BW. 158 
l/2d BW.161 


l/2d BW. 163 

l/2d BW.164 

l/2d BW. 168 


Ambler, Ambrose 

Atkinson, Rich 

Coates, Henry 
Cocke, John 
Dawson, Thomas 
Dixon, George 
Docker, William 


Walker, John 
Wilkinson, Henry 
Maltby 

Normavile, Gabriel 
Malton 

Dring, Edmund 
Harrington, John 
Harrington, John 
Henderson, John 
Pennock, William 
Pennocke, Michael 
Rymer, Robert 
Snary, Will 
Middleham 
Todd, Charles 
Middleton 


Id BW. 177 
but AMBROSE. 
Id BW. 177 
but AMBROSE. 
Id BW. 178 

but RICH: 

l/2d BW.182 

l/2d BW. 183 

Id BW. 184 

l/2d BW. 185 

Id BW.186 


l/2d BW. 196 

l/2d BW. 197 

l/2d BW.211 
Id BW.212 

l/2d BW.217 

l/2d BW.219 

l/2d BW.221 

l/2d BW.221 

l/2d BW.222 

I/2d BW.224 

l/2d BW.225 

l/2d BW.227 

I/2d BW.228 

D.234A 


William, Mary 
Voule, Jonas 


BW. 162 


Uunsley (Hunslet, Leeds or Hunsley inRowlev 

parish, E.R.) 

• >i aper, Thomas 
Idle 


Ellis, Henry/Roome, i/2d BW.187 

Arthur Freeman, Robert/Messinger, Thomas 

Id BW. 189 

„ butTHER 

Gabbott, Benjamin u BW.190 

impressed with MK 
Hardwicke, Matthew/Waugh, William 


Harwood, Timothy 
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Christopher Challis 


Conyers, Francis 

l/2d 

BW.235 

Northallerton 

Barstow, Edmund 

l/2d 

BW.236 

Redmayne, Tho 


BW.240 

Rymer, Francis 

l/2d 

BW.242 

Otley 

Ward, Anthony 

Id 

BW.245 

Pateley Bridge 

Downs, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.250 

Pocklington 

Buttrey, Barney 

l/2d 

BW.252 

Cook, John 


D.252A 

Hill, John 

l/2d 

BW.254 

Pontefract 

Daniell, George 


BW.258 

English, Thomas 


BW.259 

Hartley, Lee 


BW.263 

Hartley, Lee 


BW.263 

Lyle, Richard 


BW.265 

More, Robert 


BW.266 

Wither, Jo 


BW .269 

Richmond 

Allen, Francis 


BW.271 

Beckett, Nicholas 

see Richmond, Surrey I 

Kirton, Christopher 

l/2d 

9 

BW.277 

Ripon 

Kitchin, William 

l/2d 

BW.285 

Williamson, Lancelot 


BW.288 

Robin Hood's Bay 

Dickinson, Roger 

l/2d 

BW.290 

Scarborough 

Hodgson, Peter 

l/2d 

BW.297 

Porter, Edward 

l/2d 

BW.299 

Walker, William 

l/2d 

D.301A 

Sedhergh 

Shaw, Thomas / Corney, Nicho 



I/2d 

BW.304 

Selby 

Carter, Mary / Canbye, George 

BW.307 

Sheffield 

Downes, Robert 

l/2d 

BW.326 


Revell, Lionel 


D.331A 

South Cave 

Chapilow, John 

l/2d 

BW.344 

Stainland 

Gersed, John 

l/2d 

BW.345 

Stokesley 

King’s Head 


BW.347 

King’s Head 


BW.347 

Thirsk 

Bell, Robert 


BW.349 

Bell, Robert 


BW.349 

Bell, Robert 


BW.349 

Paige, John 


BW.351 

Wilson, William 


BW.352 

Wakefield 

Dixson, John 


BW.360 

West Witton 

King, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.362 

Sayer, Francis 

l/2d 

BW.364 

Wilson, Lawrence 

l/2d 

BW. 365 , 


but LAWRENCE WILSON 

Whitby 

Harrisson, William 

l/2d 

BW .366 

Hird, John 


BW.367 

Rymer, John 

l/2d 

BW .369 

Sneaton, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.371 
but HENRY 

Sneaton, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.371 
but HENRY 

Sneaton, Henry 

l/2d 

BW.371 
but HENR'i 

Woodhouse 


Burgis, Williamsee Woodhurst, Hunts 
Yarm 

Parkinson, Thomas 
Sartan, Allen 
York 

Allott, Tho i/2d 

Armistead, Henry l/2d 

Bell, William i/2d 

Beil, William i/2d 


BW.37S 

BW.376 

BW.37‘1 

BW.380 

BW.382 

D.382A 
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Blanchard, Charles 
Booth, Rich 
Boyes, Abraham 
Bray, Fran 
Browne, Thomas 
Comwel, Tho 

but 

Cowpland, William 
Famehill, Charles 
Gardner, Robert 

Garnett, Will 
Hall, Francis 
Hotham, Matthew 
Hunter, Robert 
Hutchinson, George 
Hutchenson, John 
Jackson, George 
Kettlewell, John 
Kettlewell, John 
Kighley, George 
hambert, Richard 
l-eech, James 
leech, James 
hegg, John 
Mooer, John 
Mooer, John 
Morley, Christopher 
Kaysin, John 
Richeson, Rowland 
Roome, John 
Rosendall, Philip 
Saire, Samuel 
Smith, Eliz 

Wallcker, Thomas 

Waterhouse, bennis 


l/2d 

BW.384 

l/2d 

BW.385 

l/2d 

BW.388 

l/2d 

BW.389 

l/2d 

BW.390 

BW.393 

THO: IN, MIDLE.GATE: 

l/2d 

BW.394 

l/2d 

BW.396 

l/2d 

BW.397 

butHALFE 

l/2d 

BW.398 

l/2d 

BW.399 

BW.402 

l/2d 

BW.403 

l/2d 

BW.406 

l/2d 

BW.407 

BW.409 

l/2d 

BW.4I1 

l/2d 

BW.411 

1/2 d 

BW.412 

l/2d 

BW.413 

l/2d 

BW.414 

l/2d 

BW.414 

l/2d 

BW.416 

I/2d 

BW.420 

l/2d 

BW.420 

BW.423 

l/2d 

BW.425 

l/2d 

BW.428 

l/2d 

BW.430 

l/2d 

BW.431 

l/2d 

BW.432 

l/2d 

BW.435 

but ELIZ: 

I/2d 

BW.438 

not Walliker 

l/2d 

BW.44 


UNCERTAIN TOKENS 

Scory, Charles 
Merchant Staple 

With a Cros Barr 


l/2d BW.51 

l/4d BW.92 

but ENGLAND: OF 

BW.95 


IRISH TOKENS 

Cork 


City token 
City token 

Dublin 

Weston, Samuel 
Wilson, Mic 
Wilson, Mic 
Wilson, Mic 


BW.204 

Id (forgery) cf 

BW.201 

BW.413 
l/2d BW.416 
l/2d (forgery) cf BW.416 
l/2d (forgery) cf BW.416 


WELSH TOKENS 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Monmouth 
Ballard, Richard 


l/2d BW.15 
but PENY.FOR; CR 
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Christopher Challis 




4 Proof Sovereign of George III, designed by 
Bern ado Pis trued, sold at Bonhams for £3,080 

Collectors need an auction company where 
affordable coins and medals can be bought 
and sold on a regular basis. 

Bonhams tills just such a gap. We otfer 
expertise, accurate catalogue descriptions and 
a complete and confidential service to both 
buyers and sellers. 

4 

For further information about our five 
specialist Coin & Medal sales, or about anv of 
the hundreds of other sales that we hold each 
year, please call: 

Daniel Fearon 0171 393 3949 

{(.out & Medal Departmentf or 

Henrietta Graham 01677 424 114 

(Bonhams Yorkshire Officef 

Bonhams, Market Chambers, 

4 Market Place, Bedale N. Yorks DL8 1EQ 
Tel: 01677 424 114 Fax: 01677 424 115 
Internet: http://www.Bonhams.com/ 

BONHAM 

AUCTIONEERS A VALUERS SINCE 1793 


Coins, Banknotes 


& Medals 
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YORKSHIRE CHECKS AND PASSES IN THE KIRKLEES 

MUSEUM. 

by 

John H. Rums by 

well as sewirai sni ZsSetL ^ l Sf.T ° HUd * K,ield ' D ® b "T ” d «« « 
been famous since Je °": H “ knMndwik ‘' The area has 

many olher refaled industries Lh' T T produc,ion ’ 1,111 *> developed 

is consequently industrialized there are areas'rffaSTd'™d AIlho “S h mudlof lh '-' landscape 
»d Holme valleys. The T^ * 7 

types of transportation: turnpike roads ranalc r-iii a , C , y develo P ment of vanous 

Huddersfield Corporation was in fart th* fi a ' ld 3St y public road trans P<>rt. 

service, from 1883.(1) ™ municl P' aut hority to run its own public transport 

f rare all reflected in the 

proportion) of tht^oStlTa ct^ii °'' he V ° rkshlre ele “ ™i»r 

and as a basis for hirther research. Ul0n, ° ecountys social and numismalic history, 

accumuiaw'bv die musem^al Hudtfcr fi'l iTt'! ° f CO " solldall ° 1 ’ of "Parale colleclions 

Museum. This may ZTcSJ? ?*,' ^ *“ COnlrib " led b T 

sizes of (he towns and theirdistncls AcouWilo^ ‘"'T ’ 1P T T “”' 0rS ’ b “' on " le re ladve 
some non-local maiertal. In 1958 , imadc *17. 7 “f'taphazard and includes 

checks issued by corporation transnolt f P L made t0 aCquire a ran 8 e of P'astic 
transport managers directly. Muchinterestingi^fomlt 058 * ° main ' y by con,actin 8 'he 

»/a^^“^nTrh& 

ollenng beller environmental conditions The Museums Service T “ n ™ S ' 0ra8e Sfs ""' s 

policy lor Its numismalic colleclions. The main objMives of (his m SmT"” -““"rl 
»oncentrate on the local series such trod ,., v . , , ‘ d ia ac( J u,sl 'ion will 

medals; (b) where possible two examnlpc f 0ens ’ Cltt s ai, d passes and commemorative 

sides when necessaT r^ Wil1 be co,Iecled >« order to display both 
c. 1700 should be acquired' (d) the cXcti^T^fK 0 ?’ ° f wha,ever ^ e - datill S '« before 

^ HU " eld ’ Sh ° Uld be broadened ^ndude'all 
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non-local material is offered for donation, it will normally be passed on to the appropriate museum. 

The Museum also keeps a file of information on checks and passes from the Kirklees area 
la ' l,! ' ^' 1 2 I* 0 aib: in lor identification or inspection, and we are grateful to the many local 
collectors who have shared their acquisitions and knowledge with us. The Museum is always 
eager to expand its records of such material; confidentiality of ownership is of course assured. 
Enquiries about the Museums’ collection and background information are also welcome. 

Arrangement of the Catalogue. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by location ol issuer. Normally the name of he town is that 

shown on the check, for ease of identification. Occasionally the name of the nearest large town is 
shown in brackets. 

aough an attempt has been made to identify the function of each check (e g. Dividend 
check’, ‘Work check ) these identifications are sometimes tentative. Some checks, notably those 

used in public houses and clubs, probably had more than one function (2), and these have 
therefore been designated simply as pub or club checks. 

Checks are circular unless otherwise stated. No attempt has been made to distinguish between 

brass and other copper alloys; all are indicated by AE. Similarly, zinc alloys and other similarly- 
coloured ‘white metals’ are indicated by WM. 

References 

Listing of a check in one of the three following catalogues is noted, since it can give some indication 
of date and rarity. It should be bom in mind however that some of the pieces listed by Davis and 
u t rs a i ( seen in tin* Montague Guest Collection (which was donated to the British Museum in 
I )0 /) and this cannot therefore be taken as evidence of two separate specimens. 

Batty: D.T. Batty Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great Britain... (1868-1884) 

Davis and Waters: W.J. Davis and A.W. Waters Tickets and Passes of Great Britain and Ireland 

( 1922 ) 

tague Guest: R.A. Smith eta). Catalogue of the Montague Guest Collection of Badges, Tokens 

and Passes (1930) 

Other references are noted in the text. 

(1) R.Brook Passenger Transport in Huddersfield’in E.A.H. Haigh (ed.) Huddersfield: A Mosl 
Handsome Town (1992) pp.391-422. 

(2) See, for example, F.W. Hackwood Inns, Ales and Drinking Customs ( 909 pp. 280-281; A.| 
Wage i How were nineteenth century pub checks used?’ Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin (Nov, 

1981) pp.317-320; R.H.ThompsonandAJ. Wager ‘The purpose and use of public-house checks’ 
BNJ 52 (1982) pp. 215-233. 
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The Catalogue 

BATLEY 

1. Co-operative Society. Dividend check. AE 22mm 

Obv. BATLEY COOPE. SOCY. LIMITED (around) 

ID, (centre) 

Rev. as obverse 

2. United Irish League, Club check. AE. 25mm 

Obv. MICHAEL DAVITT TEMPERANCE BRANCH (around) 

UNITED / IRISH / LEAGUE / BATLEY (centr. 

Rev. 1D/ARDII.I (il l)S (within wreath) 


BERRY BROW 


3. Liberal Club. Club check, AE. 23mm 

Obv. BERRY BROW LIBERAL CLUB (around) 
ID. (centre) 

Rev. (a) Plain 


(c) Outer beaded circle and smaller central circle 

,l ' e l920s '“I '» »«l» for a Mer suppiy . 

S££=5=3raSS5Sii 

' 87< ‘ «■— *- «r.J 0 h„ D.,agger, 


BIRSTALL 

4. Prospect Mill. Work check. AE. 32mm 

Obv. B. WILSON. PROSPECT MILL BIRSTALL (around) 
15 (incuse in centre) 

Rev. Plain 


BRADFORD 

V Oty Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 
(a) Red. Obv. Arms without supporters (centre) 

BRADFORD CITY TRAMWAYS (around) 
Rev. I/2D. 

First issued in the 1900s. 

<b) Dark blue. Obv. as (a) 
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Rev. ID. 

6. City Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Dark red. Obv. Arms with supporters, (centre) 

BRADFORD CITY TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. 1/2D. 

(b) Dark blue. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. ID. 

(c) Black. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. ID. 

7. Corporation Transport. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Red. Obv. Anns with supporters (centre) 

BRADFORD CORPN. PASS. TRANSPORT (around) 
Rev. 1/21). 

Withdrawn by 1958. 

(b) Yellow. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. ID. 

Issued during World War II. 

(c) Black. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. ID. 

Issued in 1944. 

(d) Blue. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. ID. 

Post-war issue, when blue plastic was available again. 

8. Fattorini and Sons. Advertising check. AE. 25mm 
Obv. Head of George III, right (centre) 

FATTORINI & SONS BRADFORD (around) 

Rev. Crowned shield of arms (centre) 

WHOLESALE JEWELLERS ESTABLISHED 1831 (around) 

9. Mitchell’s Temperance Hotel. Pub check. AE. 25mm 
Obv. MITCHELL’S / TEMPERANCE / HOTEL / BRADFORD 
Rev. 21). (within laurel wreath) 

E. Milled 
Batty No. 2804C. 

CLECKHEATON 

10. Old Oak Inn. Pub check. AE. 30mm 

bv.THE OLD OAK INN. CLECKHEATON. (around) 

1 1/2D. (centre) 

Rev. Plain 
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CROSLAND MOOR 

11 • Co-operative Society. Dividend check. AE. 23mm 
Obv. CROSLAND MOOR C.I. SOCIETY (around) 

3D. LIMITED (centre) 

Rev, Plain 

Other values known include 1 d, 2d, 4d, 5d, 6d and 2 shillings. 

denby grange 

12. E. Lister Kaye. Lamp check. AE. Pierced. 38mm 

°, F E usn ® denby grange collieries. (around) 

405 (centre, incuse) 

Rev. Plain 

S (S... . . «"»■*«« I, Ihe Huddersfield 

13. E. Lister Kaye. Lamp check. AE. Pierced. 41mm 

Obv. K. LISTER KAYE. PRINCE OF WALES PIT. (around) 

232 (centre, incuse) 

R« ACKROYO BEST LTD. M0R1EY LEEDS ENGUND / MAKERS (arauud) 

DEWSBURY 

14. Pioneers Industrial Society Ltd. Dividend check. AE. 25mm 

Obv. DEWSBURY PIONEERS’ IND. SOCY. (around) 

61). / LIMITED /ARDILL LEEDS (centre) 

Rev. As obverse 

E. Milled 

15. Working Men’s Club and Institute. Club check. AE. 25mm 
Obv. WORKING MEN’S / CLUB / & / INSTITUTE / DEWSBURY 
Rev. (a) 2D. /ARDILL LEEDS (all within wreath) 

(b) 3D. (within wreath) ARDILL LEEDS (below) 

(c) 6D. / ARDILL LEEDS (all within wreath) 

p SHILL,NG ' ARDILL LEEDS (al1 within wreath) 

fc.. MilJea 

16. Cocoa Tavern. Pub check. AE. 31mm. 

Obv. DEWSBURY COCOA TAVERN BOTTOM OF BOND ST (around) 

MARKET PLACE / H.PASLEY SHEFD. (centre) ' 

Rev. 1 (within wreath and beaded circle) 

pp^UTO^Na 6 Y ° rkShire Temperance Establishments - Part I’ Yorks.Numismatist 1 (1988) 

17. Cocoa House. Pub check. AE. 28mm 

Ob*. GOOD FOR / ONE / PENNYWORTH / OF / REFRESHMENT / AT / ANY OF THE 
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Rev. HOUSES OF THE / DEWSBURY / DISTRICT / COCOA & COFFEE / HOI ?SE CO / 

LIMITED 

E, Milled 

See J.P. Moffat Yorkshire Temperance Establishments - Part IT Yorks.Numismatist 2 (1992) 
pp. 87-95: No. 18. 

18. Boothroyd Lane School. Attendance check? AE. 26mm 
Obv. DEWSBLjRY BOARD SCHOOL (around) 

BOOTHROYD LANE ^centre) 

Rev. Plain 
E. Milled 

ELLAND 

19. J. Dyson. Advertising check. AE. 20mm 

Obv. JAMES DYSON & CO. ATLAS WORKS ELLAND. ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 
(around) 

' )VS ON S MUSK PARAFFIN DRY SOAP PERFUMES EVERYTHING (centre) 

Rev. JAMES DYSON & CO. ATLAS WORKS ELLAND. ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 
(around) 

3 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS AWARDED (centre) 

HALIFAX 

20. Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Blue. Obv. Arms (centre) 

NISI DOMINUS CUSTODIERIT LIBITATEM (around) 

Rev. HALIFAX CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

1/21 . (centre) 

(b) Red. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. HALIFAX CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

ID. (centre) 

21 Corporation Transport. Transport check. Red plastic. 22mm 
Obv. Arms (centre) 

NISI DOMINUS CUSTODIERIT LIBITATEM (around) 

Rev. HX. CORPN. PASSENGER TRANSPORT (around) 

ID. (centre) 

22. Industrial Society Ltd. Dividend check. WM. Bracteate. 20mm 
Obv. HALIFAX IND. SOCIETY LIMITED (around) 

1/2D. (centre) 

2.3. Industrial Society Ltd. Dividend check. WM. 23mm 
Obv. HALIFAX INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY LIMITED (around) 

Ploughing scene (centre) 

Rev. HALIFAX INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY LIMITED (around) 
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1A (centre) 

HANGING HEATON 

24. Working Men’s Club and Insitute. Club check. AE. 26mm (l/4d and l/2dV 31mm ( Id) 

Obv. HANGING HEATON & DISTRICT (around) aana l/2d), 31mm (Id). 

WORKING / MEN’S / CLUB / AND / INSTITUTE (centre) 

Rev. (a) 1/4D. (incuse; central piercing) 

(b) 1/2D. (incuse) 

(c) ID. (incuse) 

HECKMONDWIKE 

25. Yorkshire Tram Sports Club. Club check. WM. 22mm (6d)- 25mm ( 1A) 

Obv.YORKSHIRE TRAM & BUS SERVICES SPORTS CLUB HECKMONDWIKE 
Rev. (a) 6D. / AH DILL LEEDS (within wreath) 

(b) 1A / ARDILL LEEDS (within wreath) 

HOLME BRIDGE 

26. Industrial Society. Dividend check. AE. Bracteate. 24mm 
Obv. HOLME BRIDGE INDUSTRIAL SOC. (around) 

I / SHILLING / H.S. BIRM 

HOLMFIRTH 

27. J. Bretherick. Advertising check. AE. 26mm 
Obv. Royal Arms (centre) 

J. BRETHERICK/ VICTORIA TEA MART / VICTORIA STREET, HOLMFIRTH (around) 
Rev. NOTED / FOR / SUPERIOR / TEAS / COFFEES / & / SPICKS 

HONLEY 

28. Railway Hotel. Pub check. AE. 22mm 
Obv. RAILWAY / HOTEL / HONLEY 
Rev. 1 1/21), (within wreath) 

E. Milled 

(»3) T The railWay Stati0 " a ‘ H ° nley ° Pened ^ 1850 (M/Jagger Histor y of Honle y 0914) pp.62- 

Hudderfield Directory for 1881 lists David Dodson as landlord of the Railway Hotel Honlev 
2‘). Traveller’s Inn. Pub check. AE. 26mm ’ y ‘ 

Obv. TRAVELLERS INN (centre) 

BEAUMONT THWAITE. NIELEY, HONLEY (around) 

Rev. 1 1/2D. (inside circle and wreath) 

E. Milled 

Found with others behind a partition in the Traveller’s Rest Inn in 1968 (Huddersfield 
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Examiner 

26 October 1968). The Huddersfield Directory for 1868 lists the Traveller’s Rest, Nieley, 
Honley; Beaumont Thwaite is fisted as landlord in 1894-95, but was gone by 1902. 

HORBURY 

30. Co-operative Society Ltd. Dividend check. WM. Bracteate. 21mm 
Obv. HORBURY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY (around) 

ID. / LIMITED (centre) 

31. Co-operative Society. Dividend check. AE. Octagonal. 25mm 
Obv. HORBURY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY (around) 

ONE/POUND (centre) 

Rev. Circle within beaded border. 

HUDDERSFIELD 

32. Centre Mills. Work check. AE. Oval. 38 x 25mm 
Obv. CENTRE MILLS. HUDDERSFIELD (around) 

Centre blank 
Rev. Plain 

33. Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Yellow plastic. 22mm 
Obv. Arms (centre) 

HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. ID. 

34. Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Purple. Obv. Arms (centre) 

HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. DEPARTMENTAL / 1 1/2D. 

(b) Blue. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. DEPARTMENTAL / 2D. 

35. Corporation Tramways. Transport check. WM. 31mm 
Obv. HUDDERSFIELD . TRAM CAR TOKEN (around) 

G.P.O. / 48 (centre; numeral incuse) 

Rev. 48 (off-centre; incuse) 

36. Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Black. Obv. Arms (centre) 

HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. G.P.O./ID. 

(b) Brown. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. G.P.O. / 1 1/2D. 

Issued for the use of General Post Office workers on official duties. 

37. Corporation Transport. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 
( a) Yellow. Obv. Arms (centre) 
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HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION TRANSPORT (around) 

Kcv» 1D, 

fl>) Purple. Obv. as (a) 

Rev I 1/2D. 

(c) Blue. Obv as (a) 

Rev 2D. 

Thick and thin numeral variants exist. 

(d) Red Obv as (a) 

Rev. 2 1/2D. 

Thick and thin numeral variants exist, which do not match < c) 

(e) Green. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 2D. 

38. Corporation Transport'°' 8 '“" 
Obv. Arms (centre) 

HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION TRANSPORT (around) 

This is a uniface specimen obtained from the manufacturers 

39. Corporation Tramways. Work check? AE 35mm 

Obv. HUDDERSFIELD. CORPORATION TRAMWAYS, (around) 

984 (centre, incuse) 

Rev. Plain circle within beaded circle. 

The museum collection also contains another numbered 1076. 

40. County Court. Admission ticket. WM. 31mm 
Obv. V R (or R V) (centre) 

COUNTY COURT HUDDERSFIELD (around) 

Rev. Plain 

41. Dugdale Brothers and Co. Ltd.? Advertising check. AE. 32mm 
Obv. Rose / ELJQNGTON & COY. LTD. (centre) 

THE WHITE ROSE SUITINGS. EXCELLENCE & VALUE (around) 

Rev. Decorative cloth bag (centre) ' 

THE WHITE ROM Si Hr, ;s FOR VALUE AND RELIABILITY (around) 

HudfaS' The ™ b “" T 1 DU8< “ e Br0 ' hm Co »o"l>™l*rland Street 

A 1 ^ a„Je ,T C °" eC “ 0nS promotional booklet lor White Rore 

A. 1 Setjes and cigarette hoses in the shape of the company's premise, 

42. Freemasons. Membership ticket? AE. 21mm 
Obv. Square and Compasses 

Rev. TRUTH / 521 

h B tu H ° b fi ki L k " llddersfie,d: itS Histor y and Natural Histoiy (2nd edn 1868) fists the 
Huddersfield Masonic lodges as folk,*: Hannon, 275 , Huddenfield 
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53. Magistrates’ Court. Admission ticket. AE. 48mm 

Obv. THE / MAGISTRATES / MEDAL / OF / ADMISSION 10 I HE { X)l RTS (surrounded 
by sprays, with crossed sword and scales below) Y & D (in small letters) 

Rev. NOT TRANSFERABLE (in curved line at top) 

THE REVD, / N. HOLMES (engraved) (all within an oak-wreath) 

This ticket was acquired by the Tolson Museum, Huddersfield, but the Revd. Holmes remains 
untraced. An un-named ant unlocated example is listed in Davis and Waters p.89 No 325, 

which may be the same example listed in Montague Guest p.205 No.1556. The collection of 

Hull 

City Museums contains three examples, one named to the Mayor of Hull, one to Barnard 
Hughes 

Esq., and one un-named. 

54. J. C. & S. Work check? AE 22mm 

Obv. J C & S (within a laurel wreath) 

Rev. Plain 

I he Tolson Museum collection contains two of these checks, acquired locally. There are four 

Huddersfield companies with these initials listed in the 1876 Directory, so identification is 
uncertain. 


HULL 

55. Corporation Transport Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Pink. Obv. Arms (centre) 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL / CORPORATION TRANSPORT (around) 
Rev. ID. 

(b) Yellow. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 1 1/2 D. 

(c) Red. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 2D. 

(d) Grey. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 3D. 

(e) Thrquoise. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 4D. 

This series was issued in 1947. 

56. Tea Stores. Advertising check. AE. 25mm. 

Obv. Head of George III, right (centre) 

GF.ORGIl S HI DEI GRATIA (around) 

Rev. Royal Arms in crowned shield (centre) 

TEA STORES 24 PARAGON ST. HULL (around) 

HULL? 

57. J.W. Discount check? AE 23mm 
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Obv. Young head of Victoria, left (centre) 

VICTORIA REGINA (around) 

Rev. 2 1/2 (centre) 

M debus, bishop une. mm < around) w MflUn , ^ 

/'/ * ' 1 m " 1,1 Incuse around edge) 

Hud City Museums codection contains a number of variety nf 

other values (I l/2d and 3d) and initials (TH, TWF, JH^CC IdG^ ^ 

KIRKBURTON 

58. Co-operative Society ltd. Dividend check. AE. 19mm 

Obv KIRK . i ftiON CO-OP. SOCY. LTD. (around) 

IOA (centre) 

Rev HALF / SOVN. / ARDILL LEEDS (within wreath) 

KIRKHEATON 

59. Ancient Order of Gallipots. Membership ticket? AE 35mm wm- l. 

cast rather than struck. ' ^ 5mm ' ^ mm thlck > apparently crudely 

Obv. Tripod cooking pot (centreO 

YE ANCIENT ORDER OF GALLIPOTS (around) 

Rev Plain 7 

tEZZZ ~ ii mcorded ,Be 

LEEDS 

60. City Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Blue. Obv Arms (centre) 

IT I DS CITY TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev 1/2D. 

Issued Oct. 1905. 

(b) White. Obv as (a) 

Rev. ID. 

Issued Oct. 1905. 

(c) Orange. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 1 1/2D. 

Issued July 1947. 

61 JJ* Manways. Transport check. Red plastic. 22mm 
Obv. Arms (centre) 

LEEDS CITY TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. ID. 

* ■* -—- 
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(a) Red. Obv. Arms (centre) 

LEEDS CITY TRANSPORT (around) 

Rev. 2D. 

Issued Nov. 1951. 

(b) Green. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 3D. 

Issued Dec. 1955. 

63. Industrial Co-operative Society Ltd. Dividend check. AE 20mm 
Obv. LEEDS INDUSL. CO-OPE. SOCIETY LIMITED (around) 

ID. / LEONARD (centre) 

Rev. as Obverse 

64. Thornton’s Music Hall. Pub check. AE. 26mm 

Obv. THORNTON’S / NEW / MUSIC HALL / BILLIARD & / SUPPER ROOMS / 

BRIGGATE LEEDS 

Rev. REFRESHMENT TICKET (around) 

3D. (centre) 

Batty No. 2904A. Montague Guest p. 70 No. 642-643. Davis and Waters p.6l No. 129. 
LEPTON EDGE 

65. Lepton Edge Colliery. Lamp check. AE. 39mm. large central hole, and smaller hole in edge. 
Obv. LEPTON EDGE COLLIERY. l6l (around; numeral incuse) 

Rev. Plain 

For this colliery see D.H. Holmes The Mining and Quarrying Industries in the Huddersfield 
District (1967) p.34. 

LINTHWAITE (Huddersfield) 

66. Grocery Co. Ltd. Dividend check. WM. Hexagonal. 30mm (a-d), 33mm (e-f). 

(a) Obv. LINTHWAITE GROCERY CO. LIMITED (around) 

ID. 

Rev. as Obverse 

(b) as (a) but value 3D. 

(c) as (a) but value 4D. 

(d) as (a) but value 6D. 

(e) as (a) but value 1/- 
(i) as (a) but value 5/- 

Listed in the Co-operative Societies Directory (1887) as registered in 1859. 

LIVERSEDGE 

67. Mutual Co-operative Society Ltd. Dividend check. WM. Octagonal. 25mm 
Obv. LIVERSEDGE MUTUAL COOPE. SOCY. LTD. (around) 

1/- (centre) 
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Rev. as Obverse 

Other values known inclde 3d and 1/-. 

LOCKWOOD (Huddersfield) 

68. Bath Hotel. Pub check. AE. 26mm 
Obv. T. I REDALE * LOCKWOOD (around) 

BATH HOTEL / J. JEFFS MANR. 

Rev. 2D. (centre, within wreath) 

E. Milled 

mm'ite" "°“ 1, l " CkW ' < " 1 R '“ 1, " Xkm ’ 4 m " ,,m4 IS27 =M»n of tlw Spa baili 

dS 2 7 b inc 7 ng "“*• <, ™ 8hK 

( 1980 ) n > nuTMn 5k The Histoiy of Lockwood and North Crosland 
J %m " Hud<lm “ •* n™* Iredale as landlord fro™ 1884, b “ 

gone by 1894-95. 

69. Fox and Grapes Inn. Pub check. AE. 26mm 

Obv. W.H. LEVITT / FOX / & / GRAPES / LOCKWOOD (around) 

2 (centre, incuse) 

Rev. 1 1/2D. (within beaded circle and wreath) 

of IlK F< “ aKl CrJpM P "“ c hous ' I" '«« and closed In 19! 2 (B. Clarke Tie History 
LODGE MILL 

70. Elliott and Hinchliffe. Lamp check WM PiprroH „,;,u • 

Obv. 49 (incuse) d ’ * ™ 8 sus P ension - 38mm 

Rev. Plain 

H “* S r * 1 * <%» (Tolson 

Museum accession files). 

LONGWOOD 

71. Flourand Provision Co. Ltd. Dividend check. WM Bracteate 2Smm r-a ?o ,u, 

(a) Ob, LONGWOOD FLOUR * PROVISION CO. LIMITED (a^unT ^ 

4/PENCE (centre) 

(b) Obv. LONGWOOD FLOUR & PROVISION CO. LIMITED (around) 

5 / SHILLINGS (centre) 

7 , com P an y was laer renamed the Longwood Industrial Society Ltd. 

7 Industrial Society Ltd. Dividend check. AE. 23mm 
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Obv. LONGWOOD INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY LIMITED (around) 

£1 (centre) 

Rev. L.I.S. / £1 

MARSH (Huddersfield) 

73. J. Bradley. Dividend check? AE. 22mm 

Obv. J. BRADLEY / GROCER / MARSH / NR. HUDDERSFIELD (in four lines, the first and last 
! ines curved) 

Rev £1 / ARDILL LEEDS (within wreath) 

E. Milled 

MIDDLESBOROUGH 

74. County Borough. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) White. Obv Arms (centre) 

* ol \ I 'i hOKul (iti' t MIDDLESBOROi GH (around) 

Rev. ID. 

(b) Red. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 1 1/2D. 

(c) Green. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 2D. 

75. Middlesborough Ferry. Ferry ticket. AE. Central hole. 22mm 
Obv. * MIDDLESBOROUGH 

Rev. * FERRY TOKEN 

MIRFIELD 

76. Upper Hopton Working Men’s Club. Club check. AE. 26mm 
Obv. UPPER HOPTON WORKING MEN’S CLUB (around) 

MIRFIELD centre) 

Rev. 1 I/2D. (within plain circle, wreath and outer beaded circle) 

E. Milled 

77. Self-Help Co-operative Society. Dividend check, 
i a) WM. 25mm Bracteate. 

Obv. MIRFIELD SELF-HELP CO-OPERATIVE SOCY. (around) 

- SHILLINGS II. SMITH B. (centre) 

(b) AE. 22mm 

Obv. MIRFIELD SELF-HELP CO-OPERATIVE SOCY. (around) 

ONE / POUND / H. SMITH B. (centre) 

Rev. Plain 

E. Milled 
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MOLDGREEN (Huddersfield) 

78. Kings Arms. Pub check. AE. Oval. 36 x 26mm 
Obv. KINGS ARMS. MOLD GREEN (around) 

3 D. (centre) 

Rev. 66 (incuse) 

<** * tadtadof*. King's An* 

MORLEY 

79. Britannia Reading Room. Admission ticket? AE. 26mm 
Obv. BRITANNIA / READING / ROOM / MORLEY 
Rev. Obscured by corrosion 

I RIMROSE lill.L (Huddersfield) 

80. Children’s Free Treat. Admission ticket? WM. 22mm 

Obv. PRIMROSE HILL* / CHILDREN’S / FREE TREAT / 1057 
Rev. Plain 

I^iX" T“ <" years , W 

^ound the district with stops for singing (tadudtag *^ 2 ^^^^^”) 
followed by a tea and evening games and entertainment, with the c^vlg oSl 
S j souveni |’ s “ ch as a mug, tea-spoon or knife and fork, was given to each child 

(Tota, MuseumTo “ * °* ' be » «e, of admission. 

ROTHERHAM 

8 L County Borough Tramways. Transport check. PlasUc. 22mm 

(a) White. Obv. Arms (centre) 

Rev. ST B0R ° UGH ° F K0TI,ERHAM TRAMWAYS (around) 

(b) Blue. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 1 1 / 2 D. 

(c) Orange. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 2D. 

This series introduced 1953 

82 chKk - ve “°" pi * 

Rev n) )l NTY BOROl <iH 01 R0THERHAM TRAMWAYS (around) 

Issued 1919-1939 for use by schoolchildren. 
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SCARBOROUGH 

83. Piece of Eight’. Amusement ticket. WM. 26mm 
Obv. Pirate in cocked hat (centrei 

I’ll 1 I OF EIGHT. 1780 (around) 

Rev. Sailing ship (centre) 

HISPANIOLA. 1780 (around) 

These tickets were minted by Fattorini and Sons Ltd., Birmingham in the 1950s for 
use on the ship Hispaniola’, which featured in the Walt Disney film ‘Treasure Island’ 
and was on view in Scarborough after completion of the film. When the ship was sold for use 

in another film, Scarborough Corporation took over the dies and had more tickets 
manufactured 

for use on a ‘Treasure Island’ in a pleasure lake. The coins were buried on the isl and and the 

children were allowed to search for them, having been ferried out in a ‘pirate ship’. (Tolson 
Museum records) 

SHEEPRIDGE (Huddersfield) 

84. Belle Vue Gardens. Admission ticket. AE. 25mm 
Obv. BELLE VUE GARDENS (centre) 

J. ASPINAL. SHEEPRIDGE (around) 

Rev. Griffin crest 

John Aspinal laid out pleasure grounds adjacent to the Belle Vue Hotel in about 1850. 

He was listed in the 1863-64 Huddersfield Directory as a ‘gardener and florist' at the 
Hotel and pleasure grnunds. ! he grounds included a dance hall, swings, summer houses 
and a bowling green, and attractions were offered such as fireworks, donkey rides, 
freak shows and balloon ascents (followed by parachute descents). Admission was 4d on 
Mondays and Saturdays, and 6d on Wednesdays (select nights’); these standard charges 
may account for the absence of a value on the ticket. John Aspinal is listed as landlord up 
to 1873, but is replaced by Charles Knight by 1876. A description of the pleasure grounds 

is contained in an article by Stanley Chadwick in the Huddersfield Examiner 18 November 
1933. 

The griffin was the crest of the Marquis of Rockingham. This ticket appears to be quite 

common, and is listed by Batty No. 2909C, Davis and Waters p.95 No. 370 and Montague 

Guest p.85 No. 765. There were three other pleasure gardens in the Huddersfield area, at 
least 

one of which also issued a check. This was the Marsh House Inn, with the attached 
Cremome Gardens in operation from the 1840s to the 1870s. 

SHEFFIELD 

85. John Blurton. Advertising check. AE. 31 mm 
Obv. Printing press (centre) 

JOHN BLURTON / PRINTER / CASTLE STREET / SHEFFIELD (in curving lines) 
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RCV ' ^cemre^ ^ th ^ 0n etC ' J0HN BEURTON/ CASTLE STREET / SHEFFIELD 

PRINTING 0FFICE ' ™ E CHEAPR£ST 0FFICEIN ™e WORLD 

86 . Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) Blue. Obv. Arms with crown and lion crest (centre) 

SHEFFIELD CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. 1/2D. 

Issued 1912. 

(b) White. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. as (a) 

Introduced 1913 . 

(c) Red. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. ID. 

Issued 1905 . 

(d) Black. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 1 1/2D. 

Issued 1919 . 

87. Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Plastic. 22 mm 

(a) Red. Obv. Arms with helm and lion crest, (centre) 

SHEFFIELD CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. ID. 

(b) Green. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 2D. 

Issued 1920 . 

88 . Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Grey-brown compressed paper 22 mm 

Obv. Arms with crown and lion crest (centre) P P 

SHEFFIELD CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around 
Rev. 1 1/2D. 

Wartime emergency issue 1939 . 

89 . Transport Department. Transport check. Plastic. 22mm 

(a) White. Obv. Arms with crown and lion crest (centre) 

SHEFFIELD TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT (around) 

Rev. 1/2D. ’ 

(b) w c oS w * in '™“ lced l913: this to* 

Rev, as (a) 

1 d value introduced 1905; this type introduced 1 934. 

(c) Black. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 1 1/2D. 

This value introduced 1919; this type introduced 1934. 
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(d) Green. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 2D. 

(e) Blue. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 4D. 

Introduced 1951. 

(1) Yellow. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 5D. 

Ibtroduced 1955. 

(g) White. Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 6D. 

Introduced 1957. 

90. Transport Department. Transport check. Plastic. 

(a) Hexagonal. Yellow. 22mm 

Obv. Arms with helm and lion crest (centre) 

SHEFFIELD TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT (around) 

Rev. 2 1/2D. 

Introduced 1946. 

(b) Twelve-sided. Cerise. 20mm 
Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 2 1/2D. 

Introduced 1957. 

(c) Hexagonal. Lilac. 22mm 
Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 3D. 

Introduced 1946. 

(d) Twelve-sided. Orange. 20mm 
Obv. as (a) 

Rev. 3 1/2D. 

Introduced 1957. 

91. Transport Department. Transport check. Grey-brown compressed paper. 22mm 
Obv. Arms with crown and lion crest (centre) 

Mil i l iHLD TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT (around) 

Rev. 1 1/2D. 

Wartime emergency issue 1939. 

92. Corporation Tramways. Transport check. Blue plastic. 22mm 
Obv. Arms with crown and lion crest (centre) 

SHEFFIELD CORPORATION TRAMWAYS (around) 

Rev. 1/21). (centre) 

SHEFFIELD CENTRAL SCHOOLS 
Issued for the use of pupils 1905. 
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SHEFFIELD AND ROTHERHAM 

93. Sheffield and Rotherham Railway. Transport check. AE. 27mm 

Obv. SHEFFIELD / AND / ROTHERHAM / RAILWAY / OPENED / OCTOBER 31 / 

1838 

Rev. OMNIBUS CHECK (around) 

No. 3 /1067 (latter numeral incuse) 

SHEFFIELD AND HEELEY 

94. John Shortridge. Transport check. AE. Oval 27 x I8mm 
Obv. Horse-drawn omnibus travelling left (centre) 

SHEFFIELD AND HEELEY OMNIBUS (around) 

Rev. 3D. (in floral frame, centre) 

JOHN SHORTRIDGE 1852 (around) 

SHELLEY (Huddersfield) 

95. William Child. Work check. AE. 30mm 

Obv. WILLIAM CHILD. SHELLEY (around) 

Centre blank 
Rev. Plain 

William Child: manufacturers of imitation seal skins, astrakhans, etc. The comoanv 

toM^nn m'all 16 T? 184 ° S ’ “ d operated under the name Willian Child from 
c. 1881 to c.1900 (Huddersfield Directories). 

SHEPLEY (Huddersfield) 

96. Co-operative Society Ltd. Dividend check. WM. 22mm (a-b); 26mm (c) 

u)( ' l,v - SHEPLEY CO-OP. SOC. LIMITED (around) 

3D. 

Rev. as Obverse 

(b) as (a) but value 6D. 

(c) Obv. SHEPLEY CO-OP. SOCIETY LIMITED (around) 

1/- (centre) 

Rev. as Obverse 

SILKSTONE 

97. Old Silkstone Colliery Co. Lamp check? AE 41 mm 
Obv. THE OLD SILKSTONE COLLIERY COMPANY (around) 

No. 410 (centre; numeral incuse) 

Rev. OSC (in cypher) 

E. Milled 
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This check was said, at the time of its donation in 1967, to be for identifying the 

trucks filled by a particular miner. Use as a lamp check seems more likely. Another 

check for this company, issued after it became a limited company, is listed in Davis 
and Waters p.295 No. 138. 


SLAITHWAITE 


98. W. and E. Crowther. Work check. AE. 31mm 
Obv. W. & E. CROWTHER. SLAITHWAITE (around) 
No. 17 (centre; numeral incuse) 

Rev. Plain 


The collection also includes Nos. 86 and 97. The firm of William and Elon Crowther 
originated in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and their successors are still 
(1997) in business. In I' 18 they advertised fancy woollen cloths...including Cheviots, 
Saxonies, Coverts, Mantle, Press, Overcoating and Showerproof Cloths’, made at 

< rimhl. and Brook Mills, Slaithwaite (Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce Yearbook 
(1918) pp38-39). 

99. Earl of Dartmouth. Rent ticket. AE. Bracteate. 26mm 
Obv. EARL OF DARTMOUTH’S RENT AUDIT (around) 

3D. (centre) 


These tickets were given to the tenants of the estates of the Earl of Dartmouth at the 
time of the annual rent audit, to be cashed in local public houses. This replaced the 
earlier practice of providing a meal for the tenants (described in J. Sykes Slawit in the 
Sixties (1926) pp 139-141; ‘Slaw it’ is local dialect for Slaithwaite). Although the 
Dartmouths’ local seat was Woodsome Hall, Almondbury, the audit took place at 
Slaithwaite. For the Dartmouth family see C.H. Hulbert Annals of the Church and Parish 

oi Almondbury (1882) pp. 205-212. All seven examples in the Museum collection are 
for 3d, so this was probably the only value issued. 


STAINLAND 

100. Black Horse Inn. Pub check. AE. 27mm 

Obv. BLACK HORSE / INN / STAINLAND (first and last line curved) 
Rev. REFRESHMENT / TICKET (first line curved) 


TAYLOR HILL (Huddersfield) 

101. William Sykes. Discount ticket? AE. 25mm 
Obv. WM. SYKES. TAYLOR HILL (around) 

Centre blank. 

Rev. 10/- (centre, incuse) 

MADE BY C. DIPPLE & SON GT. HAMPTON ST. BIRMM. (around) 

A William Sykes, grocer and draper, is listed at Taylor Hill in the Huddersfield 
Directory for 1884. The makers, Charles Dipple and Son, are recorded from c. 1879 to 
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c.1887 (R.N.P. Hawkins Dictionary of Birmingham Makers of Metallic Tickets Checks 
and Passes' Seaby’sCoin and Medal Bull. (I960) p 142 
YORKSHIRE P ' 

102. Yorkshire Traction Co. Ltd. Transport check. Yellow plastic 22mm 
Obv. THE YORKSHIRE TRACTION CO. LTD. (around) 

Y. T. Co. (centre) 

Rev. ID. 
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5> EARS 


BALDWINS 


1872 to 1997 

The name for numismatics 


A.H.BALDWIN & SONS LTD 


NUMISMATISTS 


Ancient, mediaeval and modern coins, medals 
and numismatic books bought and sold. 
Extensive stocks of all series for sale. 


11 Adelphi Terrace, London WC2N 6BJ 
Tel. 0171 930 6879 Fax 0171 930 9450 


BALDWIN’S 

AUCTIONS 


Limited 


Spe< i at list auctions of quality coins, commemorative 
medals and banknotes held in London and abroad. 


11 Adelphi Terrace, London WC2N 6BJ 
Tel. 0171 930 9808 Fax 0171 930 9450 





,iKE,)S .MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES: NUMISMATIC 

CO LECTIONS 

by Bryan Sitch 

Gte CUrat ° r ° f Archaeo, °gy « Lecds City Museums and 

lettions h the had been combined with responsibility for the numismatic col- 

pro m si SSlTii *£*°T had m ° re than enou 8h work in addressing the 
p n ems associated with Kirkstall Abbey, the storage of the archaeological collections and the 

TOn“SSAbL P 'rt ht ,** Abbe ; House Drtl 8 *e In the manage- 

that he h b f bb haS been improved lndeed lhis is the first time for a number of years 

responsibililforthis 2 P ° St ° ntheLeeds Museums and GaJleries staff structure with formal 
XSon^ hi been ^ ° f the stora 8 e for archaeological 

o a range of standardised archive quality box sizes. Unfortunately there had not been a Curator 
o Archaeology for several years before the new appointment and a number of problems regard¬ 
ing s orage, access to collections and conservation needed to be addressed urgently. The re- 

„ n8 . and re ' pa cki n g of the archaeological collections are estimated to take at least six months 
Once the project has been completed it will be much easier to document 

logical collections for displays as well as facilitating easier public access to our collections 
one of this work affects the numismatic collections except in so far as commitment of staff time 

Leeds Museums and Galleries Director, Dr Evelyn Silber, has been pressing for City Council 
support for a new City Museum for Leeds. Uncertainty about the future of the City Museum in its 
present venue make it unlikely that large resources will be invested in new dspMeI“ 

» a gaieral consensus, hwew, that despite Hie high quality of Ihe material, 51« 
nee o re-organisation and more up-to-date interpretation. Currently Gallery 5 holds displays 
of archaedogical material from ancient Egypt, Classical Greece and Rome as “as ^ 
British archaeological finds from Leeds, the West Riding and fiirther afield. The numismatic 
p vs currently comprise a number of wall-mounted cases containing medals in the narrow 
galleiy and a display of primitive currency’ kindly lent by the Honorary Secretary Tony Abramson 

live currency’ If the sir § 1 t0 6 ^ Square r00m now used t0 dis P la y ‘Primi- 

. , \' the space ls used for numismatics, new cases could be installed for a display of 

r c * ctas *. 

CalilT 'n vr ,h r ’ C0,,ld “ 10 lhe “1““ ■«« next ,o 

atieiy 5. The Aaron V.C. with appropriate security safeguards would serve as the centrepiece in 

»d.T&X™wlt fr™ 1 the Na P«'e«nlc wars to the Second World W„. 

display would be supported by maps and diagrams to show the campaigns and engage- 
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ments for which the medals were awarded, with biographical details of the participants, where 

appropriate. Any interpretation would have to tread a fine line between celebrating the historic 
importance of the medals and glamorising warfare. 

Planning is at a very early stage and sadly any proposals are unlikely to be implemented in 
the immediate future because of pressure on resources and the need to prioritise work on the 
archaeology collections. It is hoped that in one year’s time it will be possible to allocate more 

lmi( ' " ui mone y t0 the numismatic collection but in the meantime the Curator will liaise closely 
with representatives of the Yorkshire Numismatic Society to improve access to the collections 
and to canvas ideas for new displays. Anyone wishing to offer their suggestions should contact 

Mr B Sitch, Curator of • • haeology, Abbey House Museum, Abbey Road, Kirkstall Leeds LS5 
3EH. Tel: 0113 275 5821. 
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THE NEW HSBC MONEY GALLERY AT THE BRITISH MIISEIIM 

by 

Joe Cribb 

tdir^H l "' ,Cdthe Department of and Medals at the British Museum in 1970 I was 

’laterthlthon 'h ^^ GaBeiK butwehopet0haveonesoon -’ ft'entyseven 
January * * ^ ‘ he HSBC M ° ney GaUei ? °P ened ‘he public on 31 

The process towards achieving this goal began in 1985 To coincide with the ismh 
^.ersay of the Royal Nnmlsmahc Society and the ,986 it ZJLT ^ ££ 

»frZZXnT Me “ T *" 1 a "** e “»". 'Money hom Cowrie Sheik 

zzr * wan,ai ” •* —«*- m *e wsitois rzzss 

By the end of the exhibition we were certain the right choice had been made li drew 

ly crowds, and at the same time the admiration of the numismatic community Since then the 
exhibition and its catalogue have inspired museum curators around the 

collections in a similar way. The success of this exhibition encouraged us to push forward our 
basis'ohlie 2 of our collections in the Museum and to develop it on the 

Sn^J^ ment C0Uld bC in 1995 WC found a suitab,e d °"°r ‘0 provide the 

on a ma,„ r roule around lhe mxm w |o ^ ^ 

wa, which m'ZZ'Zm'M "* * “***M *e galley had lo be presemed In a 

cnronmogical frame for the arrangement, so that visitors could start from one end with ihc 

familiar money of today and progress back in time; or start from the other end and begin with the 
earliest evidence of money and move forward. K 

de Si o n “ CmrC diVidCS thC r °° m int ° three areas ’ and th« feature had to be part of the 

cS mZSrrr 8 "" 5 new *** ^ ^ '*** » f ^ 

' 1 ' i0s when t he Present Museum structure was built (during reconstruction worL 

cast-iron beams supporting the roof were found to bear the date 1842) The design uses the 
divisions of the room as die means of expressing a chrimological tanwirt cZZh • 
spaces represemmg periods of lime: (11 c,2500 BC-AD 600; <2) *1) 600-17CKI- anil M l fun, 

die P re sri> t day Thesedivjsions allow a dear and yet simple idea of historical dewlopmenuo be 
sen, while .he precise divisions hebveen each sedon P re nec, achial walemSTm” ^ 
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development: AD 600 corresponds approximately with the end of the Roman Empire, the rise of 
s am, the end of Gupta rule in India, and the origin of the Tang Dynasty in China, while AD 1700 
corresponds approximately to the beginning of paper money in Europe and America. 

Wi thin this framework a worldwide coverage of monetary history is achieved by present¬ 
ing the major developments in the story of money as a series of thematic units. Tuere are four of 
these themes in each of the three chronological sections. A wall case is devoted to each theme. 

it in the case the theme is subdivided into three or four smaller parts each addressing an 
aspect of the theme. For example, in the middle space (AD 600-1700) there is a display case 
which focuses on the inter-relationship between metal supplies and the development of currency 
systems. It is divided into three sections: Gold, Silver and Copper. ‘Gold’ traces the role of 
African gold in the development ot early Islamic coinage and the re-emergence of gold coinage 
in medieval Europe. It also shows evidence of the place of gold in Indian Ocean trade. ‘Silver’ 
ocuses on the Viking, Indian and Chinese exploitation of silver from the Hindu Kush, the emer¬ 
gence of major sources of silver in Central Europe during the Middle Ages and the’impact on 
South East Asia of Burmese silver sources. ‘Copper’ looks at the role of copper as coined money 
in the Far East and as uncoined currency in Africa. And the consideration of copper-based 

currencies leads to that of the development of paper money in China and the use of non-metallic 
money in Africa. 

When deciding how to present the material within each case, we were again conscious of 
tie nature of the gallery, both its architectural shape and its position in the Museum Coins and 
banknotes need close examination, and so the displays are devised in order that, as far as secu¬ 
rity and good sense allowed, the objects could be positioned on sloped boards slightly less than 
arm s length from the viewer with strong lighting above. This enables them to be viewed as 
though they are being held in the hand when standing by a window. (For conservation reasons 
we have to reduce the light levels on some of the paper objects on display.) 

Very large numbers of people pass through the gallery, as it is on a main circulation roi te 
within the Museum, so we have placed the main displays along the walls to protect visitors look¬ 
ing at them from the general traffic. Some smaller cases of more spectacular material (still 

grouped within the same themes as the wall cases) are placed out in the room to encourage as 
many of the passing visitors as possible to stop and look further. 

The nature of the material on display will draw visitors close to the cases, so each has an 
introductory text explaining the themes and sections. This is placed at head height to make it 
more visible and to prevent it being hidden behind those looking at the displays. Object descrip¬ 
tions are as close to the actual objects as possible. We have them ranged in columns with cross- 

referenced numbers next to the objects, so that the descriptive text is easy to find and read 
without detracting from the view of the objects themselves. 

Our aim in this new gallery is to introduce the general public to our collections by pre¬ 
senting them in a context which all visitors will recognise. Whatever their country of origin 
w latever t eir age, every person coming to the British Museum is part of the continuing history 
of money. By setting examples of the money they are familiar with today in the context of more 
t an 4000 years of history, we hope to enable them to reach an understanding of why money 
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takes the form of coins, paper money and bank money and how those forms have developed 

since the earliest records of payments, using weighed amounts of silver and baskets of grain in 
the cuneiform inscriptions of ancient Mesopotamia. 6 ' 

Twenty seven years on, the wait seems very worthwhile. This has been a great opportunity 
to showcase numismatics to an international audience. The new gallery will place only a part of 
Museum s collections on display, but we are confident that the selection in our 'allery and the 
way m which it is presented will serve as an introduction to and appetiser for the collection It 

Hr? ”. d r oke ? of -™ 1 «« LJ CSTJ 

depth of our holdings to the specialist, whether numismatist, historian or economist 

We hope you will all come to see our new display. Any local numismatic societies wishing 

irganise visits should inform the department so we can arrange for a curator to welcome them 
and show them round the gallery. 
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mike hartley 

ARTEFACT RESTORATION 

COINS & ARTEFACTS 
ALWAYS WANTED 

19 SOUTH AVENUE. 
SHADFORTH. 

CO. DURHAM 

DH6ILB 

Tel.: 0191 3720473 Mobile 0374 715960 


GREEK-ROMANJUDAEAN-SASANIAN- 
B YZA NTINE-CRUS A DER-CEL 77 C- 
ENGLISH-SCO I / ISH-IRISH-E L/ROPEAN- 
IIAMMERED AND EARLY MILLED COINS 

PLEASE WRITE OR TELEPHONE FOR 

FREE CATALOGUE 

FJ.RIST 

Rectory Lane, Nailstone. Nuneaton. 

Warks. CVI 3 0 QQ Tel:01530260009 


STEPHEN MITCHELL 



STUDIO COI 

16 Kilham Lane 
Winchester 
Hampshire 
S022 5PT 



Tel: 01962 853156 


SPECIALIST IN ENGLISH 
HA MMERED COINS 

EDITOR OF SEABY'S 
STANDARD CATALOGUE 

SEND S.A.E. FOR FREE LIST 



THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF NUMISMATIC SOCIETIES: 

OFFICERS & MEMBERS 


PRESIDENT: K F Sugden, Dept, of Numismatics, Manchester Museum, The University, Oxford 
Road, 

Manchester M13 9PI, 

VICE-PRESIDENT:; Bispham, 103 Ferry Road, Hullbridge, Essex 
SECRETARY. P Memick, c/o Bush Boake Allen Ltd., Blackhorse Lane, London E17 5 QP 
TREASURER: J M Ferrett, 2 Vernon Road, Heckmondwike, W.Yorks WF16 9 I.U 
SECRETARY FOR LECTURE COURSES: J Bispham, 103 Ferry Road, Hullbridge, Essex. 

1 1 1 ' m:im 1 ( - IM H1 u vn0NS; M Robinson, 38 Broad Road, Sale, Cheshire M 33 

Z “IS W0RK: R ^ 6 Grange Road, Southbome, Bournemouth. 
HertsHPH T SL ° EC ° LLECTI0N: PAClayton ’ 41 Card y Road -Boxmoor,Hemel Hempstead, 

REGIONAL SECRETARIES 

NORTHERN: 

NORTHWEST: R Pearson, 20 Riverton Road, Didsbury, Manchester 20. 

MIDLANDS: D F Lacey, 8 Hollycroft Road, Handsworth, Birmingham B 21 8 PR 
EAST ANGLIA: 

SOUTHEAST: J Bispham, 103 Ferry Road, Hullbridge, Essex. 

SOUTH: R Lax, 6 Grange Road, Southboume, Bournemouth 
SOUTHWEST: 

SOUTH WALES: A G Cox, 9 Maynard Court, Fairwater Road, Llandaff, Cardiff CF 5 2LS. 

THE SOCIETIES (Secretaries and/or BANS Representatives) 

BANBURY & DISTRICT: R Bayford, 307 Bretch Hill, Banbury, Oxon. OX16 0JD 

BATH & BRISTOL: I. Bridges, Inglestone House, Inglesbatch, Dunerton, nr Bath. 

I. Naughton, 28 Oakdale Close, Downend, Bristol, Avon 
BEDFORD: N K Lutt, 47 Bower Street, Bedford MK40 3RD, 

BEXLEY COIN CLUB: A J < Ibert, 76 Merlin Road, Welling, Kent DA 16 2 JR. 

BIRMINGHAM: D F Lacey, 8 Hollycroft Road, Handsworth, Birmingham B21 8 PP 
BRIGHTON & HOVE COIN CLUB: L Keen, 74 Hangleton Road Hove E Sussex BN3 4EF. 

BRITISH: G P Dyer, Royal Mint, Llantrisant, Pontyclun, Mid-Glamorgan CF 7 BYT. 

CORNWALL COLLECTORS CLUB: S Goudge, 68 Daniell Road, Truro, Cornwall TRI 2 DB 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE: Mrs S Phillips, P O Box 348, Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. 

CHELTENHAM: B M Greenaway, Lordswood, The Butts, Lydiard Millicent, Swindon, Wilts SN 5 

7 LR, 

CHESTER AND NORTH WALES COIN & BANKNOTE SOCIETY, c/o Dr Simon Bean, Liverpool Museum, 
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William Brown Street, Liverpool L 3 8 EN 

CLEVELAND COIN CLUB: G Reynolds, 50 Zetland Road, Redcar, Cleveland TS10 3QD. 

CREWE: B Edge, 48 Woodside Avenue, Wistason, Crewe, Cheshire CW 2 8 AN. 

DERBYSHIRE: E W Danson, 63 Ferrers Way, Darley Abbey, Derby DE 22 2BB 
DEVON & EXETER: J D Shepherd, “Fairfield”, Hillcrest Park, Exeter EX4 4SH 

EDINBURGH: Nicholas Holmes, Curator of Numismatics, Department of History and Applied Art 
The Royal Museum of Scotland, Chambers Street, Edinburgh EH 1 1 JF ' P 
ESSEX. I R Buck, 2 Chestnut Grove, Braintree, Essex. 

HAVFRfNT °™ IAl T : ° r J A MaCkay ’ 7V5 LanCefieW Q ua y- Glasgow G3 8 HA. 

HAVERING: F Bonner, 80 Painesbrook Way, Harold Hill, Romford, Essex RM 3 9JS. 

SSriS?? a p M r r m Lyn ® Uckitl8ham ’ 52 Windermere Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex HA4 9RF. 
HORNCASTLE: A R Gilhng, 172 Witham Road, Woodhall Spa, LincsLNIO 6 RA. 

HUDDERSFIELD: Mrs J P Moffat, Greencrofi, 2 Ridgeway, Guisley, Leeds LS 20 8 JA. 

HULL: J M Ferrett, 2 Vernon Road, Heckmondwike, W Yorks WF16 9LU. 

IPSXVM :,f: C J Caurence-Couzens, 12 Orchard St., Norwich NR 2 4PR 

IRELAND NORTHERN, J.F. Rainey, 29 Silverbirch Grove, Bangor, County Down Northi 

KENT & MEDWAY TOWNS: E Pe^ene, Pear Iree L'e, ShoL 

jjo. 

KINGSTON: N Clarkson, 62 Cheshire Gardens, Chessington, Surrey KT 9 2PS. 

LANCS & CHESHIRE: W Kennett, 91 Calve Croft Road, Manchester M22 5 EY 
U3CES TER: B A nseU, 10ICreswdl Ctae, ofCOlby Drive, IWaom, Uteaershta. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. D Goodey, 13 Hunsley Crescent, Grimsby DN32 8 PU. 

LONDON: P A Clayton, 41 Cardy Road, Boxmoor, Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP1 1RL 
MID-LANARK: J W Wright, 2/4 Glassford Ct., 83 Wilson St., Glasgow G 1 llT 

Spm^ 1 T Peg8y Bishop ’ 71 High st South - Rushden - Northants nnio ora. 

NORFOLK (Com & Medal Soc.): C J Laurence-Couzens, 12 Orchard St., Norwich NR 2 4PP 

NORTHAMPTON: P Waddell, 69 Marlow Road, Towcester, Northants NN 12 7 QR 

NORTH DEVON: C Brooks, “Roselle”, Old Sticklepath Hill, Barnstaple, N Devon. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE: G Chamberlain, 43 Park Street, Beeston, Notts NG 9 IDF 
OXFORD: D R Pickup, 12 Roundhill Stone, Aylesbury, Bucks HP17 8 RE. 

< >\H)KI) IMVERSITY: Prof. D Spencer Smith, Jesus College, Oxford. 

PLYMOUTH: P. Butson, 189 Embankment Road, Prince Rock, Plymouth, PL4 9 JI 
PRESTON: W G Kay, 1 Reigate, Gt. Knowley, Chorley, Lancs PR 6 8 lfJ. 

READING: D Pottinger, 54 Redhatch Drive, Earley, Reading RG 6 2QR. 

REDBRIDGE: P Williams, 23 Airlie Gardens, Ilford, Essex IGI4LB. 

ROCHFORD HUNDRED: J Bispham, 103 Ferry Road, Hullbridge, Essex. 

rothpoh !m ( 'd ^ n 8 T’ 65 HOCOmbe ROad ’ Chandlers Ford ’ Eastlei § h - Hanes S05 1QA 
Rnv ,.^ R . AG00dwin ,’ 4 Thrybergh HaU Rd > Rawmarsh, Rotherham S. Yorks S 62 5JU. 
OYAL. R F Bland, Dept, of Coins & Medals, British Museum, London WC 1 . 

GG 5.T mm ' lle ’ 19 ThC LaWnS ’ M ° Unt PleaSant ’ St Mbms ’ Herts AL3 4TB. 
SHEFFIELD: A J Miller, 29 Coverdale Road, Carter Knowle, Sheffield S7 2DD 



The British Association of Numismatic Societies: Officers and Members 


I 11 M! r0N: E Bannister, 51 Testboume Road, Totton, Southampton S04 3FE. 

L— HANTS: A J Mat, hews, 8 King George Road, Porchester,Fareham, Hants P016 9RN 
SOHH MAV.IIhMER: R.Williams,33 Woking Road, Cheadle Hulme, Cheadle, Cheshire SK 8 

l^nnT AI S^ M0N A ° C ° X ’ 9 Maynard C ° Urt ’ Fairwater Road - Uandaff, Cardiff CF5 2LS 

Greenawa y> Lordswood, The Butts, Lydiard Millicent, Swindon, Wilts SN 5 9 
IUKBAY: J w Nicholson, 28 Seymour Drive, Torquay, TQ2 8 PY 

TYNESIDE:iyneside Numismatic Society, 16 Bewick Road, Gateshead, Tyne & Weir 

WE^Df. W White, The Orchard, Barrows Lane, Sway, Lymington, Hants, S041 6 DE 

WORTHING: R Davies 4 Marlborough Road, Goring, Worthing, W. Sussex BN 12 4EZ. 

YORK: M Barton, 17 Salisbury Road, Leeman Road, York Y02 4YN. 

YORKSHIRE: D Prince, 13 Barley Hill Crescent, Garforth, Leeds LS25 1ED. 

IMPORTANT: 

Please KEEP THE SECRETARY INFORMED of all changes of address of local secretaries and/or 
representatives. It is the only way of making sure that you receive all information about BANS. 


THE HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS OF BANS are: 

Dr J P C Kent, Dept, of Coins & Medals, British Museum, London WC 1 
F S Snow, 71 Exning Road, Newmarket, Suffolk. 

PA Clayton, 41 Cardy Road, Boxmoor, Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP] i RL. 
M M Archibald, Dept, of Coins & Medals, British Museum, London WC 1 . 

D G Sellwood, 44 Richmond Road, London SW20 OPQ. 


January 1997 























































































































































Philip Memick 



CORIELTAUVI VEP CORF 

GOLD STATER 

* fine example of Celtic Coinage offered in 
our auction of 4 April 1 997. 

Our sales regularly include Ancient British 
Medieval Hammered Coins and Tokens many 
of which are of local interest . 

Z y ° u require further details concerning 
forth comin&ales or consignments contact 

CHRISTOPHER WEBB 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

£24 Per Four Catalogues 
DIX 'NOONAN • WEBB 

l_OLP bond STREET LONDON WlX 3TD TEL 0171 499 5022 FAX 0171 499 5023 
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THE YORKSI i RE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 1991 -6 

by 

Lee Toone 

Dunng the past six years the Yorkshire Numismatic Society has met at the Swarthmore institute 

abh!hvT d " iai,Ua,ned f a Varied Prog™"™ of lectures and events. The Society has been steered’ 
y y succession of Presidents whose personal interests have been many Lid varied' 


1991 

Frank Mellor 

FRNS 

1992/3 

1 *eoff Percival 


1994/5 

Alan Humphries 

FRNS 

1996 

Ian Dowthwaite 

FRNS 


new members tCl ^ ^ ^ ^ memberShip haS dedined des P ite » «eady stream of 
Stands have been maintained at the major numismatic events in the region and the Wieiv 

:r 

r's ^ t t “ ndoui " ed speciaiis '** «N«. to it,“ o 

S e „ , T 8 " M 80ld A it tottsi 

£3,r h “r* f “^ even, »as enhance even fimtart WsSS 

house! ^ ' nex P 0 *ded closure of the usual venue it was moved atshortnoticetoa nea^^plabUc 

**eX«uSr,ri ta h "'""'Tl I of a »' "*"to including 

In ?W r 3 ' A “ T was published in VoH<shi re Numlsnul H 

" A b0 i, Ciet> W ' M bC returnin g ,0 ,ls former home at the Leeds City Museum and a lull 

has^rT a h ' 8h q ? ality ' eCtUreS and eVentS W1 " be offered for this ‘ind following years This 
has seabed a revival in the Society’s membership and we hope will herald a thrivL, neri d 

cading to the celebrat ion of the Society’s 90th anniversary in 1999, 






































































































































































































Lee Toone 



Early World Coins 

free illustrated list including 
hundreds of inexpensive items 


EUROPE ISLAM INDI 


400 BC to 1700 AD 
Robert Tye 

Loch Eynort, 

Ule of South Uist, HS8 5SJ, tr/fax 01878 710300 




CHINA 



IF YOU ARE READING 

this you should also be reading 

SACRA MONETA, 

a comic for all interested in 
numismatics. 

Thousands of coins, tokens and 
new and secondhand numismatic 
books for sale. 

For a copy of the next issue 
send a targe SAE to 

GALATA COINS & PRINT 

The Old White Lion, Market St, 

LLANFYLLIN 

Powys SY22 5BX 

We buy coins ancient and modern 
and books by the ton or as singles. 


E M<3LISH, HvA/vs / i 

AMD / \| _U I :> 

ROMAN. TOKENS, SOME CELTIC, BANKNOTES 


REGULAR FREE LIST ON REQUEST 

LLOYD BENNETT, PO BOX 2, 
MONMOUTH, GWENT, NP3 3YE 
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DID YOU ENJOY READING VOLUME III? 


If you have any comments on this journal or its contents, or would like to order further copies, 
(£10 + £1.30 p&p) please write to:: 

The Editor, 

The Yorkshire Numismatist, 
do Leeds City Museum, 

The Headrow, 

Leeds LSI 3AA. 


VolumesIandlJ are now available at only £4 each i + £l p&pea). The set of 3,£16 (+£3p&p). 


Would you like to write for Volume IV? 

Volume IV will be an attempt to review the evolution of monetary understanding in different 
civilisations. It will review how mis/conceptions of the working of a monetary economy evolved 
and were ab/used in different periods and places. Articles on this theme are now invited relating 
to the Classical World, the Orient and the ‘West’, ancient, medieval and modern. 

A more varied input to the Observations' section would also be welcomed as would articles by 
members and about northern numismatics. Contributions from curators to The Northern Register 
are encouraged. 

Submissions (preferably on disk, in pc format) must be made by 1st March 1998. 

For print specifications please contact the editor. 




















































































































































































































































































